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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  now  presented 
to  the  public  for  the  second  time  opened  with  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  In  this  volume  are  collected  all  that  could  be  found  of  the 
poetical  remains  of  Egan  O'Rahilly,  a  poet  whose  verse  gives 
unmistakeable  expression  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
during  the  forty  years  that  followed  the  Revolution.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  poet  more  genuinely  Irish.  Nor  are  there 
many  poets  gifted  with  a  more  subduing  pathos  or  a  more 
enchanting  melody.  The  Editor  feels  confident  that  in  spite 
of  the  general  decline  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  his 
accents,  after  two  centuries  of  oblivion,  will  win  the  public  ear 
as  those  of  no  other  Irish  writer  have  won  it  since  his  death." 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  these  words  were  written,  and 
the  opinion  as  to  the  wide  appreciation  in  store  for  the  poems 
has  been  amply  justified.  To  take  the  most  palpable  proof  of 
this,  though  a  large  edition  was  then  printed  the  book  went 
quickly  out  of  print  and  copies  were  eagerly  sought  for  at  three 
times  their  published  price. 

In  the  present  edition  the  section  "  Poems  by  Other  Poets," 
which  ran  to  upwards  of  forty  pages  of  the  first  edition,  has 
been  excluded,  and  for  poems  IX.,  XXV.,  XXXIV.,  XXXVI., 
XXXVII.,  which  are  now  known  not  to  be  the  work  of  the 
poet,  other  pieces  of  his  composition  have  been  substituted, 
the  most  important  of  these  new  pieces  being  XXXIV.,  the 
elegy  on  Blennerhasset  of  Ballyseedy,  which  lay  hiding  in  one 
of  the,  until  recently,  uncatalogued  MSS.  of  the  R.  I.  Academy 
collection.  The  numbering  of  the  poems  as  given  in  the  previous 
edition  has  not  otherwise  been  disturbed. 

The  few  pieces,  prose  and  verse,  extracted  from  Eachtra 
Chloinne  Thomais  and  Parliament  Chloinne  Thomais,  though  of 
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doubtful  authorship,  have  been  retained,  as  the  Eachtra  Thaidhg 
Dhuibh  is  founded  on  the  tradition  created  by  these  productions, 
and  the  extracts  serve  to  show  in  stronger  light  the  historical 
picture  presented  by  the  poems. 

The  legal  and  testamentary  documents  given  in  this  volume, 
chiefly  in  the  Appendix,  as  well  as  the  poet's  own  tract  Eachtra 
Thaidhg  Dhuibh  Ui  Chrdinin  (LIL),  not  only  furnish  a  most 
vivid  commentary  on  the  poems  but  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
local  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong. 

The  publication  of  his  collected  poems  in  1900  has  given 
O'Rahilly  a  place  in  Irish  literature  from  which  he  cannot  be 
dislodged.  Previous  to  that  event  he  had  to  be  contented  with 
rinding  himself  referred  to  as  "a  Kerry  bard  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  Only  two  or  three  of  his  poems  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  that  date,  and  even  these  appeared  out  of  their 
historical  setting.  His  work  is  great  in  many  respects.  It  is 
ablaze  with  passion,  and  in  its  strong,  fierce  light  we  get  vivid 
glimpses  of  what  was  mean  and  sordid  as  well  as  of  what  was 
great  and  noble  in  the  sombre  history  of  his  time.  Though 
primarily  a  lyric  poet  whose  province  is  the  empire  of  the  passions, 
his  poetry  is  charged  with  historical  and  antiquarian  lore.  Many 
of  his  poems  have  already  entered  on  their  third  century, 
with  their  sprightliness  undiminished  and  their  human  interest 
unimpaired. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  M.  J.  O'Rahilly  and  Thomas 
O'Rahilly  for  many  useful  suggestions  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Foley 
for  kind  help  in  proof-reading. 

Father  Dinneen,  moreover,  desires  to  repeat  here  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  ungrudging  assistance  given  him  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Bergin  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
eleven  years  ago. 

PATRICK  S.  DINNEEN 
TADHG  O'DONOGHUE. 


O'RAHILLY'S   TOMB. 

(See  pp.  334-35  and  Frontispiece.) 

As    this  volume   is  being   bound,   Mr.   M.   J.    O'Rahilly   writes 
(Sept.  25th,  1911)  :— 

A  ACA1|t,  A  CAftA, 

Last  week  I  found  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix  Park,  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  Egan  O'Rahilly's  grave  in  Muckross  Abbey,  about 
which  I  wrote  you  before.  It  occurs  in  the  name-books  for  Killarney  Parish, 
on  the  page  dealing  with  Muckross  Abbey,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  the  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  there  is  a  tombstone  with  the  inscription 
"  '  T  :  S  :  D  :  M  :  M  :  Rahily  :  O  Rhn.' 

'  These  are  the  initials  of  the  Irish  words  Touma  :  sloaught :  Donal :  mac  :  Moraghe : 
Rahily  :  O  Rahsen.  which  translated  is  as  follows :  This  tomb  belongs  to  the  race  of 
Daniel  son  of  Morgan  Rahily  from  Raheen ;  but  no  date  can  be  deciphered." 

These  name-books  were  compiled  by  the  surveyors  on  the  spot  about 
the  year  1840.  At  present  the  only  letters  visible  are  T  :  S  :  D  :  M  :  M. 


CA  b^u\t  Ao-OAgAn  e'lgeAr1  lAptAip  £Ait, 

TlA    CAgAtltl    fAOCAJA    C|\eA11    tlA   A   flAtlf    *T1-A]A    11t)Alt? 


Where  is  Egan,  bard  of  Western  Fail, 

That  his  powerful  work  and  his  melody  come  not  to  our  aid? 

REV.  CORMAC  MAC  CURTAIN,  "  To  the  Bards." 


INTRODUCTION; 

I.— THE  POET  AND    HIS    TIMES. 

EDWARD  O'REILLY  in  his  Irish  Writers,  under  the  year 
1726,  treats  briefly  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  the  son  oKjohn  Mor  O'Reilly,  a  native  of  Cavan  ; 
and  under  the  year  i7oaXKe^says  that  this  John  Mor  O'Reilly 
had  been  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  went  to  study  in  the 
classical  schools  of  Kerry  with  this  profession  in  view  ;  but, 
an~lmpedimcnt  intervening  during  a  vacation  spent  in  his 
native"  Cavan,  he  returned  to  Kenv,  where  he  married  a  young 
woman  of  the  name  of  Egan,  ano\from  their  union  sprang 
"  Owen  O'Reilly,  the  poet." 

According  to  O'Reilly,  then,  our  poet  could  claim  descent 
from  an  immediate  Cavan  ancestry,  and  his  real  name  was 
O'Reilly  and  not  O'Rahilly.  There  is,  however,  much  reason 
to  doubt  this  descent.  O'Curry,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  speaking  of  O'Rahilly, 
says :  "  It  is  very  singular,  if  this  man's  real  name  was  Reilly, 
that  he  should  write  himself  O'Rahilly,  and  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  written  and  known  in  the  same  manner  down 
to  the  present  day,  in  the  very  place  of  his  birth.  There  are 
many  of  the  name  of  O'Reilly  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  name  of  O'Rahilly,  too,  looking  on  each 
other  as  distinct  families  and  without  the  remotest  recollec- 
tion of  any  ancestral  affinities  or  identity."  Nay,  there  are 
families  of  O'Rahilly  that  claim  close  kinship  with  the  poet, 
and  yet  who  never  dream  of  considering  that  their  name  is  the 
same  as  O'Reilly.  Our  poet  had  a  passion  for  genealogy,  and 
would  be  likely  in  his  works  to  mention  his  Cavan  descent 
if  it  were  a  fact ;  but  in  none  of  his  writings  that  we  have 
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been  able  to  examine  is  there  the  remotest  allusion  to  such 
ancestry.* 

Indeed,  the  story  told  by  O'Reilly  savours  too  much 
of  the  romantic  to  be  accepted  without  proof.  The  references 
to  his  family  which  we  find  in  the  poet's  works,  in  spite  of 
their  vagueness,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  one  of  the  O'Rahilly  clan  who  had  acknowledged 
the  MacCarthys  as  their  lawful  chiefs  for  long  generations,  and 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  an  immediate  Cavan 
parentage.  In  the  last  stanza  of  the  last  poem  he  ever  com- 
posed (XXL),  he  tells  us  that  the  MacCarthys  were  chieftains 
O¥£LT_  his  ancestors  from  time  immemorial : — 

I  will  cease  now ;  death  is  nigh  unto  me  without  delay ; 

Since  the  warriors  of  the  Laune,  of  Lein,  and  of  the  Lee  have  been 

laid  low, 

I  will  follow  the  beloved  among  heroes  to  the  grave, 
Those  princes  under  whom  were  my  ancestors  before  the  death  of 

Christ. 

In  reference  to  this  quatrain  O'Curry  exclaims:  "What 
becomes  of  O'Reilly's  assertion  that  Rahilly  was  an  O'Reilly 


*  The  name  O'Rahilly  was  fairly  common  and  widely  distributed  in 
Munster  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  references 
to  it  in  the  "  Fiants  "  of  Elizabeth: — 

A.D.  1575. — Pardon  to  Conoghor  rwo  O  Raly,  of  Duffcarrig,  Co.  Cork, 
kern.  F.E.  3,069. 

A.D.  1578. — Pardon  to  John  m'Morice  O  Rahelly,  of  Cromae  (Co. 
Limk.),  yeoman.  Ib.  3,364. 

A.D. — 1585. — Pardon  to  Morogh  O  Rahill,  of  Drishane  (Co.  Cork). 
Ibid.  4,764. 

A.D.  1597. — Pardon  to  Donell  O  Rhawly,  alias  Daniel  Rawley,  in 
Co.  Kildare.  Ib.  6,188. 

A.D.  1600-1. — Pardon  to  Gullinew,  Shane  and  Donell  O  Rahilie,  in 
Co.  Cork.  Ib.  6,467. 

A.D.  1600-1. — Pardon  to  Tho.  O'Rahallie,  of  Rathcannan  (Co.  Limk.) 
Ib.  6,479. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  Morish  O  Rahill,  of  Dromnyn  (Co.  Limk.). 
Ib.  6,505. 

A.D.  1 60 1. — Pardon  to  David  m' Donell,  Dermod  m' Donell  and 
Conohor  O  Rahellie,  of  the  Skull,  Co.  Cork.  Ibid.  6,515. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  Teig  m'Shane  O  Rahilie,  of  Drom  Inagb.  (Co. 
Cork),  yeoman.  Ib.  6,566. 

A.D.  1601.— Pardon  to  Gillnou  and  Shane  O  Rahillie  (in  Co.  Cork). 
Ib.  6,571. 
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descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Cavan  family!"  (H.  &  S. 
Catalogue,  R.I. A.,  p.  117.)  If  his  descent  from  a  Cavan  father 
had  been  obvious  to  all  around  him,  as  it  must  have  been  if 
O'Reilly's  narrative  be  authentic,  the  poet  would  never  have 
written  this  quatrain.  If  he  were  a  mere  intruder  from  Cavan, 
such  sentimental  loyalty  on  his  death-bed  would  be  ridiculous, 
and  he  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  most  men. 
Again,  if  he  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Cavan  man  he  could 
scarcely  have  written  ru^pathetic  attack  on  Valentine  Brown 
(VIII.),  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  intruder,  and  laments 
the  ruin  of  the  old  nobility ;  for  the  intrusion  of  an 
Englishman  would  probably  have  appeared  to  him  in  a 
different  light  from  that  of  a  native  Celt.  In  the  splendid 
poem  (XXXV.)  he  addressed  to  the  son  of  Cormac  Riabhach 
MacCarthy  he  informs  us  that  his  ancestors  dwelt  for  a  time 
in^tvelearv.  ImcTwir  have  in  the  Fiants  quoted  above  what  is 
perhaps  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  entry  from  Skull,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  district.  In  his  prose  satire 
on  Cronin  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  O'Rahilly  family. 
Richard  og  Stac  replies  to  Mathghamhuin  O'Cronin  thus  : — 

"  CA  b-f.udi|Air  lonnAC  jrem  -out  AJ  com6pA*6  te  HIOCAJYO  65  fflAc 
1liocAi]At>  SCAC  Aguf  .  .  .  bA-6  66if\  t>«ic  A  flop  -oo  beic  AJAC  5t>|\Ab  e  ceim 
if  AOtjvoe  T)O  bi  Agec  feAti  Aguf  Agec  finpeA^Aib,  t>o  irmimicij\  ScAnnl,Ain 

AJUf  T)O  lflUir»C1p  TlACAll,tebuACAllleA6c  cIlAbAltl  tJl  CAOHfl   .1.  -OUItie  UAfA^ 

bo6c  tiA  |\Aib  *oo  beA^A  Le  ceit|\e  c^At)  bl/iA^Aiti  Aige  f4m  Ajuf  Ag  AH 
muitinci]\  t>o  ^Ainig  |\onrie  ACC  o6c  bfeA|\Ai«n  •o^Ag  -oo  r»uA-6ftiAb  tiAp  f-Af 

ih6|\bo-oAi§  6  pobuLtli  CAOUTI  cpi  c|\oi§fte  or  ctonti  cuAttibA  ttlic 


"  How  dare  j^ou  compare  yourself  with  Richard  og  son  of  Richard 
Stack,  and  ...  as  you  should  know  that  the  highest  distinction  ever  gained 
by  your  forefathers,  by  the  O'Scanlans  and  the  O'Rahillys,  was  to  mind  the 
cradle  for  O'Keeffe,  a  poor  gentleman,  the  only  property  in  whose  family 
for  four  hundred  years  was  eighteen  allotments  of  a  wild  mountain 
which  never  produced  grass  or  wealth  ;  yet  I  heard  that  the  tomb  of 
the  proud  bodachs  from  Pobal  Ui  Chaoimh  used  to  be  placed  three  feet 
above  that  of  MacCarthy  Mor  in  the  Abbey  of  Lough  Lein." 

This  passage  is  of  course  satire  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
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tends  to  disprove  O'Reilly's  statement.  Though  the  poet  does 
not  assert  here  that  he  himself  sprang  from  the  O'Rahillys  of 
O'Keeffe's  country,  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  race  he  sprang 
from  was  closely  allied  to  them.* 

The  precise  locality  of  O'Rahilly's  birth  is  uncertain. 
O'Reilly  says  that  he  resided  at  Sliabh  Luachra,  and  the 
expression  has  been  repeated  by  several  writers  since  his 
time.  But  Sliabh  Luachra  is  applied  in  modern  times  not 
only  to  the  mountain  anciently  so  called,  but  to  a  vast  tract 
of  eountry  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  Paps,  eastward 
to  the  borders  of  Cork  county,  and  westward  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Killarney.  It  was  this  Sliabh  Luachra  that  Eoghan 
Ruadh  O'Sullivan  meant  when  he  addressed 

if-  fUA-OA  Sle*ibe  IUACJ\A. 


To  say,  then,  that  a  man  resided  at  Sliabh  Luachra  is  as 
indefinite  as  to  say  that  he  lived  in  Meath  or  Upper  Ossory. 
According  to  a  tradition  (see  Amhrain  Eoghain  Ruaidh  Ui 
Shuilleabhdin,  Introduction,  p.  ix.)  Egan  O'Rahilly  was  born  at 
Scrahanaveal,  a  mile  north  of  Meentogues  (the  birthplace  of 
Eoghan  Ruadh).  His  father  died  while  he  was  still  young, 
leaving  his  widow  in  good  circumstances.  She  owned  at  one 
time  half  of  the  townland  of  Scrahanaveal,  which,  however, 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  she  relinquished  and  came 
to  dwell  at  Cnoc  an  Chorrfhiaidh,  also  called  Stagmount,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Meentogues.  Here  Egan  lived  a  long 
time.  His  relatives  and,  it  is  said,  his  descendants  inhabited 
the  townland  lying  to  the  west  of  Abhainn  Ui  Chriadh,  Anna- 
ghillymore,  Annaghbeg,  Raheen,  etc.  —  as  also  Scrahanaveal 


*  A  more  difficult  question  is  whether  the  names  Ua  Raghallaigh 
(Raighilligh)  and  Ua  Rathaille  (Rathghaille)  were  originally  identical 
and  referred  to  the  same  clan.  It  is  possible  that  the  poet  himself  may 
have  assumed  their  identity,  or  at  least  considered  it  plausible,  as  he 
spells  his  name  UA  tiAgAitlAig  in  one  place.  But  he  may  have  been  only 
playing  with  the  word,  as  we  find  him  writing  AO^ATI  and  Ao-dAgAn,  while 
he  never  writes  eogAti,  the  form  corresponding  to  Edward  O'Reilly's 
"  Owen." 

A  discussion  of  this  question  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Introduction.  See,  however.  Additional  Notes,  pp.  334-7. 
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and  Kilquane.     It  is  also  said  that  Domhnall  'ac  Murchadha 
O'Rahilly,  author  of  the  well-known  song  "  Coif  t>f\ice,"  was 
a  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  that  he  owned  the  townland    of 
Lisbaby.    From  an  Exchequer  Bill,  O'Rahilly  v.  Bevill,  filed 
26th  May,  1701,  we  learn  that  a  farmer  named  Murrogh  O'Rahilly 
lived  at  that  date  at  Annaghillymore  who  had  a  wife    and 
children  at  the  time.     It  is  probable  that  this  Murrogh  was 
the  father  of  Domhnall  'ac  Murchadha  and  brother  to  the  poet. 
Among  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  to  Eoghan  MacCarthy's 
will  in  1724  are  Daniel  Rahily  and  Michll.  Rahily.      Lisbaby 
was  one  of  the  ploughlands  that  belonged  to  Eoghan  MacCarthy, 
son  of  Cormac  Riabhach  (p.  210),  and  Annaghillymore  was  the 
mensal  land  of  MacCarthy  More.       It  was  thus  natural  for 
the  poet  to  look  to  the  MacCarthys  as  his  chiefs.       If  we  accept 
the  tradition  that  Domhnall   'ac  Murchadha  owned  Lisbaby, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  poet's  family  were  living  as  tenants 
to  Eoghan  MacCarthy  at  the  time   XXXV.   was   written  (cf. 
opening  stanzas  of  the  poem).     And  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Daniel  Rahily  above  referred  to  is  Domhnall   'ac  Murchadha, 
reputed  nephew  of  the  poet.     It  would  be  quite  natural  for 
MacCarthy  to  have  some  of  his  most  substantial  tenants  present 
at  the  drawing  up  of  his  will.    At  Cnoc  an  Chorfhiaidh  there  is 
a  well,  still  pointed  out  as  tobar  Aodhagain,  or  "  Egan's  Well." 
But  he  did  not  always  reside  at  Stagmount.    His  writings 
show  a  marked  intimacy  with   Killarney  and  places  to  the 
west   of   Killarney,  and   one    of  his   most  touching   lyrics  is 
a  vehement  outburst  of  feeling  on  changing  his  residence  to 
Duibhneacha,  beside  Tonn  Toime  (VII.).     He  appears  to  have 
made  periodical  excursions  to  the  houses  of  the  Irish  nobility, 
broken  and  scattered  as  they  then  were,  to  whom  his  reputation 
a~s  an  ollamh  gave  him  an  easy  introduction.     But  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.    The  nobles  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the 
Cromwellian  and  Williamite  usurpations,  in  the  room  of  the 
old    Milesian    chieftains,    cared    little    for    letters,  much  less 
for  Irish  history  or  legend.     In  the  manuscript  remains  of  the 
Irish  bards  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  few 
themes  are  more  persistently  dwelt  on  than    the    indifference 
of  the  new  nobles  to  history  or  poetry.    The  hereditary  ollamh 
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of  Lord  Clancarty  winds  up  a  pathetic  lament  for  the 
ruined  chieftains  of  the  Gael,  after  the  disaster  of  the  Boyne, 
by  a  declaration  that  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  that  he  must 
henceforth  take  to  brewing.  Andrew  M'Curtain,  in  moody 
melancholy,  complains  to  Donn  that  the  noblemen  of  his  time 
show  him  the  door  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  their 
houses,  that  they  care  nothing  for  his  verses  or  genealogies. 
In  the  many  laments  for  dead  Irish  chieftains  produced  during 
this  period,  none  of  their  virtues  is  so  much  insisted  on  as  their 
hospitality,  especially  to  the  bardic  tribe.  The  professional 
ollamh  was  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  date  of  our  poet's  birth  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty ;  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  however,  if  we  place  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1670.  The  elegy  on  Diarmuid  O'Leary 
(XXII.)  was  composed  between  the  years  1701  and  1706  (see 
Additional  Notes),  and  a  short  elegy  on  Justin  MacCarthy 
(Lord  Mountcashel),  who  died  in  1694,  is  possibly  from 
his  pen  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  reached  the  fullness 
of  his  powers  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Further,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  his  works  which  have 
reached  us  were  written  between  the  years  1700  and  1726. 
We  can  fix  the  dates  of  some  more  definitely.  The  poem  placed 
first  in  our  collection  is  dated  1700  in  some  MS.  copies.  John 
Brown,  the  subject  of  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  elegy 
(XIII. ),  died  on  the  I5th  of  August,  1706.  And  this  elegy 
clearly  proves  that,  at  this  date,  OJRajuJQ^loi^^-xiaQst -intense 
interest  in  the  social  war  that  raged  in  Killarney,  in  connexion 
with^tiie  Kenmare  estate,  and  had  been  watching  with  an 
intelligent  eyethe  events  of  the  previous  decade  of  years.  In 
1709"  d!ed~  John  Btennerhasset  of  Bally  seedy,  whom  he  laments 
in  a  beautiful  elegy  (XXXIV.).  In  October,  1709,  he  appeals 
to.  Donogh  O'Hickey,  of  Limerick,  to  leave  his  native  country 
rather  than  take  "  AbpribasiorrJJ-  baths  (XXIV.).  The 
"Assembly  of  Munstermen"  (XX.)  must  have  been  written 
after  1714,  from  the  allusion  it  contains  to  King  George,  and 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  few  stanzas  on  "  Death  "  (XXXIX.). 
In  his  satire  on  Cronin,  he  mentions  the  year  1713  as  the  date 
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at  which  the  strange  parliament  there  described  was  convened. 
Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  this  satire  was  written  in  that 
year  or  soon  afterwards.  The  Epithalamium,  written  for 
Valentine  Brown,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Honoria 
Butler,  of  Kilcash,  was  composed  in  1720.  To  this  same  date 
is  ascribed  a  MS.  of  poem  II.,  according  to  the  catalogue  drawn 
up  for  the  British  Museum.  In  1722,  we  find  the  poet  making 
a  copy  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland  for  MacSheehy.  This 
copy  is  now  in  the  National  Library,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 
O'Callaghan,  whose  loss  he  bewails  in  Poems  XV.  and  XVI., 
died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1724.  In  a  copy  of  the  poem  on 
the  "  Shoes  "  (XVIII.),  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
it  is  stated  that  it  _was__writ ten  about  1724.  The  beautiful"""^ 
reverie  which  begins  £_Gile  na  Gile  "J[IV.)  is  found  in  a  British, 
Museum  manuscript  of  the  year  '11725  ;  while  Poem  III.,  "  The 
{Merchant's  Son,}'  if  we  take  it  as  referring  to  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  year  f  £700.  ( 
Charles  died  on  the  ist  of  November  of  that  year.  TEeT 
poem  on  Valentine  Brown  (VIII.)  must  have  been  written 
in  old  age,  when  want  had  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
Though  we  cannot  determine  the  date  of  the  last  poem 
he  ever  penned,  the  circumstances  attending  its  composition 
are  of  painful  interest.  It  is  certain  that  despondency  weighed 
down  that  great  soul  as  his  end  approached.  He  had  met  with 
bitter  disappointments.  The  nobles  whom  he  immortalized 
had  treated  him  with  cold  neglect.  He  was  pressed  hard  by 
poverty.  But  neither  disappointment  nor  poverty  could  quench 
the  fire  of  genius  that  burned  within  him,  and  seemed  to  blaze 
ever  more  brightly  as  the  clouds  of  sorrow  thickened  above 
his  head.  On  his  bed  of  sickness  (from  which  he  never  rose), 
his  hand  trembling  in  death,  he  penned  an  epistle  to  a  friend 
(XXI.)  which  must  rank  ampng  the  most  interesting  poems  in 
literature.  He  describes  his  want,  his  loneliness,  his  grief,  with 
unapproachable  pathos  ;  and  passes  on  to  the  ruin  of  his  country 
despoiled  of  her  chieftains,  "since  the  knave  had  won  the 
game  from  the  crowned  king." 

In  the  Barony  of  Magonihy,  whose  centre  is  Killarney,  was 
fought  out  on  a  smaller  scale  the  struggle  between  the  races 
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which  ended  in  the  confiscation  of  Irish  land,  and  in  this 
struggle  we  find  Q'JRaJiilly  actively  engaged.  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  second  Viscount  Kenmare,  was  attainted  for  his 
participation  in  the  Jacobite  war,  and  his  estates  vested  in  the 
Crown.  As  his  children  were  inheritable  under  the  marriage 
settlement,  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  management 
and  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates  were  directed,  by  a  Royal 
letter  in  1696,  not  to  let  the  Kenmare  estate  for  a  term  exceeding 
twenty-one  years.  But,  contrary  to  this  order,  the  estate  was 
let  privately  for  sixty-one  years,  far  below  its  value,  to  John 
Blennerhasset,  *  of  Ballyseedy,  and  George  Rogers,  of  Ashgrove, 
County  Cork,  his  brother-in-law,  two  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  This  contract,  no  less  illegal  than  unjust,  had 
it  been  ratified,  would  have  been  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Blennerhasset  and  Rogers  had  intended  to  plant 
the  estate  with  Protestant  settlers,  and  to  elbow  the  Catholic 
Celt  to  crags  and  barren  moorlands-  Their  aim  may  be  gathered 
from  a  memorial  which  they  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
when  the  validity  of  their  lease  was  called  in  question  by  the 
English  Commission  in  1699.  We  quote  from  that  document 
the  following  : — 

"  We  have  lett  some  farmes  to  English  tenants  that  doe  advance 
some  thinge,  and  wee  hope  when  the  estate  is  settled,  and  the  Protestant 
tenants  may  think  themselves  safe  in  setting  down  there,  that  wee  shall 
be  able  to  raise  the  king's  rent,  and  reserve  a  farme  to  ourselves,  which 
wee  think  wee  well  deserve  for  so  considerable  an  undertaking ;  for  wee 
could  without  losses,  trouble,  or  hazard,  manage  two  Protestant  counties 
near  Dublin  sooner  than  this  estate  among  so  many  ungovernable  and 
disingenuous  people." 

The  memorial  goes  on  to  show  what  a  great  loss  his  Majesty 
would  incur  by  the  invalidation  of  the  contract,  and  continues  : — 

"  So  that  were  it  not  on  a  publique  account  more  than  a  private 
interest  wee  would  not  undertake  the  trouble  of  communication  with  so 
wicked  and  barbarous  a  people  for  even  the  profitt  wee  expect.  Truly 


*  Blennerhasset,  in  spite  of  his  action  on  this  occasion,  was  popular 
with  the  Catholics  and  Jacobites,  and  O'Rahilly  composed  a  fine^elegy 
on  his  death  in  1709  (XXXIV.). 
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it  is  not  so  valuable  but  wee  would  surrender  it,  but  that  wee  have 
engaged  so  many  Protestants,  and  wee  have  other  considerable  interests 
of  our  own  estates  and  leased  lands  that  do  adjoyne  it,  that  makes  it 
agree  with  our  interest  and  inclination  to  have  that  country  planted 
with  Protestants."  "  In  playne  English,"  it  continues,  "  this  is  no  more 
than  a  tryall  of  skill  whether  Kerry  shall  be  a  Protestant  or  an  Irish 
plantation  or  not.  Their  priest  Connellan,  the  other  day,  told  his 
parishioners  at  Mass  that  nowe  they  may  with  cheerfulness  repair  their 
Mass  house,  for  that  their  old  master,  the  Lord  Kenmare,  meaning  Sir 
Nicholas  Browne,  would  soon  have  the  estate  again."  (See  Miss  Hickson's 
Old  Kerry  Records,  2nd  series,  pp.  122-124.) 

The  contract  was  quashed ;  and  in  1703,  at  the  sale  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  at  Chichester  House,  Dublin,  the  estate  was 
sold  to  John  Asgill,  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown. 
The  official  entry  is  as  follows : — 

"  All  the  estates  of  the  Lord  Kenmare  in  the  province  of  Munster 
vested  in  the  trustees  were  sold  to  Mr.  John  Asgill,  April  I3th,  1703, 
the  buyer  to  pay  all  the  incumbrances  and  to  have  all  arrears  of  rent  and 
Sir  Michael  Creagh's  judgment  due  to  the  Trustees  for  ^1000,  and  the 
woods,  as  per  particulars  affixed,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry." 

John  Asgill,  the  purchaser,  had  a  strange  career.  An 
Englishman,  bred  to  the  law,  he  scented  from  afar  the  litigation 
that  arose  from  the  confiscations  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown,  and,  in 
1703,  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  that 
pious  body,  shocked  at  an  absurd  pamphlet  he  had  published, 
voted  it  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the 
House.  A  few  years  later  he  entered  the  English  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  his  unlucky  pamphlet  was  not  forgotten.  The 
Commons  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  the  author  was 
expelled. 

The    struggle    of   the    Kings   which   ended   in   the    Boyne  / 
defeat  (XXXV.,  1  247)  had  its  effect  even  in  the  remotest  corner  I 
of  the  island.     Eoghan  MacCarthy,  son  of  Cormac  RiabhachJ 
who  may  have  been  the  poet's  immediate  landlord  at  the  time/ 
was  deprived  of  his-si»all  estate  at  Lisnagawn,  which  was  portion 
of    the    Kenmare   dominions,    and  the   Egars   and   "  Muiris " 
installed  in  his  stead.   The  poet  blazes  forth  into  a  poem,  elegiac 
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in  form,  of  great  beauty,  in  which  pathos  and  sarcasm  alternate. 
He  pours  out  his  scorn  on  the  "  tribe  of  the  sheep  "  who  were 
supplanting  the  old  nobility.  Naturally  this  event  touched  him 
deeply  from  the  relation  in  which  his  family  stood  to  the 
MacCarthys.  This,  however,  was  but  an  instance  of  the  violence 
and  disorder  that  reigned  through  the  Kenmare  estate  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  vested  in  the  Crown. 

In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  consequent  on  a  change  of 
landlords  over  so  important  an  estate,  some  Irishmen  sought 
to  enrich  themselves,  and  rise  on  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  and 
Jacobite  viscount.  Among  these,  two  are  singled  out  by 
O'Rahilly  as  special  objects  of  his  wrath.  Timothy  Cronin 
had  been  a  collector  of  hearth-money  to  Lord  Kenmare,  and 
Murtogh  Griffin  acted  as  administrator  to  Lady  Helen,  his 
wife,  during  his  attainder.  Griffin,  who  hailed  from  the  county 
of  Clare,  had  become  a  Protestant  and  aspired  to  be  a  landlord. 
He  built  himself  a  goodly  mansion  in  Killarney,  where  he 
settled  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  he  derived 
from  his  "freehold  lands,"  which,  were  all  "part  of  the  lands 
forfeited  by  the  late  Revolution  in  this  Kingdome,"  one  farm 
he  held  being  Lisnagawn,  the.  patrimony  of  Eoghan  Mac  Carthy 
Riabhach,  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by  questionable 
means.  His  kinsman,  Eamonn,  a  magistrate,  lived  also  in  Kil- 
larney. Cronin,  though  remaining  a  Cathojj'f,,  fnnnrl  nn  difficulty 
in  abjuring  the  Pretender.  These  individuals  are  interesting, 
not  only  for  the  important  part  they  played  in  these  troubled 
times,  but  also  as  being  typical  of  the  class  of  upstarts  peculiar 
to  that  epoch,  and  mucTTTIght  is  thrown  on  their  character 
and  transactions  by  the  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh  (p.  291)  and 
the  documents  given  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  "  Eachtra/'  or  history  of  the  transactions  of  Cronin, 
he  represents  that  personage  as  addressing  his  followers  in  these 
polite  and  outspoken  word's  : — * 

"  Ye  black,  bold,  vehement,  ill-mannered  bodachs,"  said  Tadhg, 
"  was  it  not  enough  for  you  that  I  banished  Lord  Kenmare  from  his  country 


*  A  bcvoAdA  -otibA,  -oAriA,  -jo.     See  p.  291  for  original  text 
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by  my  cunning  and  my  tricks,  and  that  I  gave  his  daughter  and  his 
lordship  to  his  inveterate  enemy  ?  And  it  was  not  through  a  desire  to 
serve  either  of  them,  as  I  knew  that  I  could  twist  that  old  gentleman, 
John  Asgill,  on  my  finger,  and  that  I  would  have  the  profits  of  the  estate 
myself,  as  I  have  ;  for  I  never  had  a  master  whom  I  did  not  deprive  of 
his  inheritance  which  I  kept  myself  in  his  stead.  At  first  I  collected 
hearth  money.  I  was  not  a  slow  villain  at  that  trade.  I  did  not  leave 
a  cabin  without  plundering,  and  I  gave  no  return  for  that  money  but 
wrangling  and  dispute." 

Then  Tadhg  proceeds  to  tell  how  he  had  ruined  the  inhabi- 
tants of  O'Keeffe's  and  O'Callaghan's  districts,  evicting  the 
inhabitants  for  hearth-money,  until  the  whole  region  became 
a  wilderness.  What  the  poet  thought  of  Griffin  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  mock  elegy  with  which  he  soothed  his  manes 
(XVII.)  . 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  woods  in  this  estate  as  be- 
coming the  property  of  Asgill.  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
his  under-agents  were  interested  in  cutting  them  down  before 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Browns,  and  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  £20,000  worth  of  timber  was  destroyed. 
Trees  newly  felled  were  sold  at  sixpence  each. 

On  the  I5th  of  August,  1706,  soon  after  the  estate  had 
changed  hands,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  were 
ablaze  with  indignation  at  the  attempted  introduction  of 
Protestant  planters,  and  at  the  ruin  of  the  woods,  brought 
about  for  selfish  ends  by  designing  upstarts,  died  Captain 
Brown  of  Ardagh,  who  had  long  been  manager  of  the  estate 
and  had  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Tralee  in  1689.  In 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  deceased  (XIII.), 
O'Rahilly  pours  out  his  wrath,  like  lava,  on  the  heads  of  the 
plunderers  of  the  people.  Captain  Brown's  connexion  with 
Lord  Muskery  and  his  wife's  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
were  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  poet. 

In  the  second  stanza  he  hints  at  the  undue  violence  of  the 
new  masters  :  — 


,  -oo  tfie&ttAif  leAC  AJ\ 
AJ\  inbAiLce  ' 
A|\  mbAti  *|»  A 

Aib  jreAtiCA  jr6ij\tie. 

xiii.  5-8. 
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The  same  idea  is  developed  in   two  or  three    succeeding 

\   stanzas.    The  people  have  now  no  lord  but  the  God  of  glory  ; 

the   woods   are   cut   down,   a   pitiable   sight.     Then   the   high 

\  military  genius  of  the  deceased  is  dwelt  on,  and  a  company  of 

rivers  chant  a  melancholy  chorus  at  his  death.     But  the  poet 

turns  from  these,  more  pained  at  the  weeping  of   Brown,  now 

in  servitude  abroad,  and  the  weeping  of  the  widow  of  high 

c  lineage.    Then,  with  withering  sarcasm,  he  describes  the  sad 

plight  to  which  the  estate  of  the  Browns  had  been  reduced  :  — 


A-6bA]\  UAbAifv  buAi-6eAj\cA  'f  b 
Itnc  if  tntc  gAti  ceojAA, 

1AH    A|\    61AC   'f  AH 

CiOf  bujv  b^eAfVAtiti  Ag  Arsjitt  -OA  6oitiipeAtf». 


Ati  t>Aj\A  cAf  -o 
5lAioj?A  if  CA-OZ;  1  bpei-6m  'p  1 
tep  -oib^eA-o  Ap  -pAoiue  tnojA-oA 
Af  A  bfeA]AAtmAib  cAipce  if  COJVA 


-oub, 

CA  A  gceAnn  *f  A  -oc6ti  tei|*, 
6r»  IA  •o'lmcig  fciAc  UA]A|\Ai-6  tiA  floijce. 

xin.  81-92. 

Asgill,  the  new  proprietor,  had  troubles  of  his  own.  While 
he  was  the  cause  of  angry  scenes  in  the  Legislatures  of  both 
England  and  Ireland,  his  underlings  in  Kerry,  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Cronin  and  Griffin,  got  what  they  could  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods,  or  by  the  extortion  of  hearth-money.  The 
years  went  by  in  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  Catholic  Celt, 
whom  the  law  never  recognized  except  for  purposes  of  insult 
and  plunder.  Men  driven  from  their  homes  throughout  the 
country  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  there  offered  a  desultory  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  framed  by  a  faction  to  plunder  and  insult  them. 

In  1720  Lord  Kenmare  (Sir  Nicholas  Brown)  died,  and 
his  son  Valentine  was  now  undisputed  owner  of  the  estate. 
In  this  year  O'Rahilly  voiced  the  public  joy  in  a  beautiful 
epithalamium  for  his  marriage  with  Colonel  Butler's  daughter 
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(XXX.).  Twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  fear  and  suffering  had 
passed ;  and  the  dream  of  Blennerhasset  and  Rogers — a 
Protestant  plantation  in  Magonihy — had  vanished  into  thin 
air. 

Froude,  referring  to  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  declared 
Killarney  to  be  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  The 
classics  were  taught,  and  aspirants  to  Holy  Orders  were  trained 
in  scholastic  discipline,  and  the  intricate  laws  of  Gaelic  poetry 
were  carefully  studied  there.  The  cause  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown 
was  the  cause  of  enlightened  freedom  and  true  toleration ; 
but  there  were  others  of  the  local  gentry  who  favoured  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Celt.  O'Rahilly,  in  the  tract  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  mentions  four  as  the  only  ones 
who  had  the  true  spirit  of  fairmindedness.  Cronin,  in  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  declares  that  if  four 
traitors  who  were  in  the  country  were  in  his  power  he  could 
sleep  sound  ;  they  are  Lavellin,  Colonel  White,  Ned  Herbert, 
and  William  Crosby.  Of  these,  /  Lavellin  and  Colonel  White 
had  married  sisters  to  Helen,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown.  In 
the  intended  depositions  of  Sylvester  O'Sullivan,  the  informer, 
we  have  the  names  of  several  popish  school-masters  in 
Killarney  whom  he  declares  to  have  been  "  well  versed  in  the 
liberal  sciences."  One  of  these,  indeed  his  own  partner  in 
academic  labours,  he  accused  before  Lord  Fitzmaurice  of  Ross 
Castle  "  of  carrying  arms,  school- teaching,  and  other  heavy 
crimes."  But  the  scholastic  services  of  Sylvester  were  dispensed 
with  after  he  had,  on  the  2 3rd  of  February,  1729,  "  publicly 
renounced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  in  the  Protestant 
Church  at  Killarney. 

Sylvester  O'Sullivan  states  in  a  memorial,  which  he  styles 
"  depositions  ready  to  be  sworn,"  that  Archdeacon  Lauder 
who  sat  among  other  magistrates  to  hear  his  complaint,  spoke 
as  follows,  in  a  great  "  huff  and  fury  "  : — 

"  How  now,  you  rogue  !  Do  you  think  to  get  any  justice  against  the 
county  Kerry  gentlemen  who  are  all  in  a  knot,  and  even  baffle  the  very 
judges  on  the  circuit  ?  Nay,  you  are  mistaken  ;  our  bare  words  are  taken 
and  preferred  before  the  Government  before  the  depositions  of  a  thousand 
such  evidences  who  have  no  friends  to  back  'em.  This  is  not  France, 
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that  severe  country  where  the  king's  interest  is  so  strictly  maintained. 
No  !  this  is  Kerry,  where  we  do  what  we  please.  We'll  teach  you  some 
Kerry  law,  my  friend,  which  is  to  give  no  right  and  take  no  wrong."* 

In  spite  of  any  arguments  that  may  be  founded  on  this 
speech,  it  is  certain  that,  though  many  of  the  Protestant  gentry 
sided  with  the  Catholics  against  the  Government,  racial  and 
religious  animosities  ran  high,  as  the  story  told  in  XLIII. 
sufficiently  proves. 

The  Catholic  Celt  of  Magonihy,  however,  had  something 
more  substantial  to  rely  on  than  the  good-will  of  time-serving 
magistrates.  There  were  true  hearts  and  stout  arms  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  to  defend  his  cause.  Glenflesk 
is  a  valley  bounded  by  mountains  of  savage  grandeur,  and 
watered  by  the  Flesk,  a  river  celebrated  in  song  and  story. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  glen  stands  the  castle  of  Killaha, 
which  was  for  generations  inhabited  by  the  O'Donoghues  of 
the  Glen.  Perhaps  no  Irish  chieftain  so  successfully  preserved 
his  clan  from  the  ravages  of  the  freebooter.  No  Irish  chieftain 
was  served  with  more  devoted  loyalty.  Nature  had  done 
much — she  had  reared  lofty  walls  of  rock  on  either  side  ;  she 
had  indented  the  mountains  with  convenient  recesses,  whither 
the  outlaw  might  betake  him  till  the  storm  he  had  raised  had 
blown  over.  But  it  was  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  indomitable 
race  that  acknowledged  him  as  lord,  as  well  as  in  his  own  up- 
rightness and  courage,  that  O'Donoghue  found  his  chief  strength. 
He  was  not  wealthy  ;  but  he  lived  ever  among  his  people — their 
cause  was  his  cause.  He  hated  Castle  proclamations  and  decrees 
with  a  traditional  hatred.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  estate  was 
declared  forfeit  under  Cromwell.  The  undertakers,  in  all 
probability,  never  even  beheld  the  slopes  of  Derrynasaggart 
or  the  lake  of  Foiladown.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
vigorous  of  Gaelic  poets  reigned  at  Killaha  during  the  Re- 
storation and  Revolution  periods.  His  poems  breathe  the 
spirit  of  manly  independence. f  In  the  stress  of  the  penal 


*  For  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable  document,   see  Old    Kerry 
Records,  2nd  series,  pp.  177-186. 

f  See  "OAncA  SeApjAATo  Hi  "OonncA-dA  An  j;teArmA,  edited  by  Dinneen. 
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days,  when  unjust  forfeitures  had  forced  many  a  good  Irishman 
from  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  the  hospitable  chieftain  of  the 
Glen  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  O'Donoghue's  house 
was  a  safe  haven  for  persecuted  bards,  and  the  chieftain 
himself  a  generous  patron  of  the  Muses.  A  grateful  poet 
has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Killaha  Castle  during  the 
days  of  the  [Revolution,  when  Geoffrey  O'Donoghue,  himself 
a  poet  and  wit  of  a  high  order,  extended  an  open-hearted 
welcome  to  his  brother  bards  :  — 


te  c4A-oAib  if 
tYluj\  cp6iceAc  te  ceA-oAib  "tiA  ^CATICAJA  tAoi-oce, 
rflu]\  feAfCAC  if  jr6ite  'TIA  ^cAicceAtv 
Ttttirv  t>4Ar\CA6  HA  liei^r-e  te  CACA   T>iotA. 


"Dun  ctei|\e  'HA  t6i§ceAr\  ATI  tAi-oin  tiorhcA, 
X)uti  beice  te  ^peAr-Aib  AJ\  br\ACAib  T-IODA, 
"Otin  eAfCAi-6  |?A  feA-OAib   tx>  niACAib  ^IO^-OA 

TlAfV    c6A|\tlA'6    A    'OCAbA1|\C   t)' 


tAOC-jAAt)    gAtl 

ATI  cetni\  nA\  6oiitt  mionA, 


Aor\A6  An 

The  house  of  Geoffrey  —  short  seems  the  night  to  hundreds  ; 
House  of  accomplishments,  in  which  songs  are  sung  to  harps  ; 
House  of  festivity  and  hospitality,  in  which  wines  are  drunk  ; 
House  of  bestowing,  in  which  bards  are  rewarded  substantially. 

Stronghold  of  the  clergy,  where  Latin  is  fluently  read  ; 
Stronghold,  where  the  maidens  embroider  silken  robes  ; 
Stronghold,  liberal  in  dispensing  gems  to  sons  of  princes  ; 
Stronghold  of  gifts  unceasingly  given  to  guests. 

Mansion  of  heroes,  unsubdued  by  wicked  threats  ; 

Mansion  of  wonders,  of  the  valiant  man  who  stored  not  jewels  ; 

Mansion  of  verses  freely  running  to  honour  nobles  ; 

Mansion  of  airiness  is  the  Gaelic  dwelling,  roomy  and  delightful. 

The  Glen  became  the  home  of  "  Tories,  Robbers,  and 
Rapparees,  Persons  of  the  Romish  Religion,  out  in  arms  and 
upon  their  keeping."  It  was  these  Tories  that  made  it  secure 
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to  carry  on  the  crime  of  school  teaching  in  Killarney.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  with  Dublin  Castle,  of  some 
Kerry  magistrates  and  others,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  part 
played  by  Glenflesk  and  its  Chieftain,  in  the  social  struggle 
whose  centre  was  Killarney,  and  in  whose  vortex  the  years  of 
our  poet's  manhood  were  passed. 

Colonel  Maurice  Hussey,  himself  a  Jacobite,  writes,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1702,  from  Flesk  Bridge: — "The  Tories 
in  the  province  are  lately  grown  highwaymen,  that  is,  most 
of  them  horsemen  ;  I  find  that  there  are  now  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen."  In  the  same  year  he  writes  again  to  the  Castle 
secretary,  Joshua  Dawson : — "  Tories  are  skulking  up  and 
down  in  couples,  but  I  have  taken  good  care  to  prevent  their 
getting  into  the  mountains — the  chief  of  the  Rapparees  were 
twice  sett  by  twice  their  own  number  of  soldiers  from  Rosse, 
yet  they  escaped,  a  shameful  thing  to  be  related.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  'tis  true."  Hussey,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  further  asserts  that  he  has  "  an  English  heart  still, 
though  born  and  miserably  bred  in  Ireland." 

In  1708  it  was  expected,  on  all  sides,  that  the  Pretender 
would  visit  the  west  coast  of  Ii  eland,  and  Colonel  Hedges,  of 
Macroom  (II.  45),  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Ross 
Castle,  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath  of  abjuration  to 
Catholics  in  the  various  towns.  Many  Catholic  gentlemen, 
on  refusing  it,  were  imprisoned.  Colonel  Hedges,  writing  to 
Dawson,  says  : — "  Some  Irish  gentlemen  have  very  freely  taken 
the  oath,  and  others  will,  but  the  proprietors  and  idle  persons, 
and  such  as  served  King  James  and  are  poor,  and  all  the  priests, 
are  the  persons  who  are  universally  and  entirely  disposed  to 
assist  the  Pretender  or  any  Popish  interest."  The  Pretender 
scare  blew  over  for  the  time,  but  many  gentlemen  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  had  openly  taken  their  side.  We  can 
easily  understand  our  poet's  rage  against  the  Cronins,  father 
and  son,  from  such  recommendations  as  the  following  : — "  I 
take  leave  to  ask,"  wrote  Hedges  to  Dawson,  in  1711,  "  for  a 
license  (to  carry  arms)  for  Darby  Cronine,  who,  though  a  papist, 
has  been  employed  by  me  for  several  years  past,  and  took  the 
oath  of  abjuration." 
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In  a  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  1712,  addressed  to 
Murtogh  Griffin,  Hussey  says : — "  The  Rapps  of  Glenflesk, 
the  sure  refuge  of  all  the  thieves  and  tories  of  the  country, 
are  -up  by  night  and  are  guilty  of  all  the  violence  and  villanies 
imaginable,  and  it  will  be  always  so,  till  nine  parts  of  ten  of 
O'Donoghue's  followers  are  proclaimed  and  hanged  on  gibbets 
upon  the  spott."  The  untamable  spirit  of  Timothy  andFinneen 
O'Donoghue  was  a  source  of  constant  alarm  to  such  time-servers 
as  Hedges.  To  thesve  were  joined  now  Francis  Eagar,  a 
Protestant,  who  had  married  their  sister.  On  June  the  8th, 
1714,  Hedges  writes : — "  Timothy  and  Florence  (Finneen) 
O'Donoghue  and  Philip  O'Sullivan,  of  Glenflesk,  papists,  have 
fire-arms  and  swords,  as  I  am  credibly  informed." 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  did  not  by  any  means  diminish 
the  strain  to  which  Castle  law  was  subject  in  Kerry.  Hedges, 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  important  event,  writes  on  August  4th, 
1714,  to  Dawson  : — 

"  The  Protestants  of  Killarney,  besides  those  which  are  linked  with 
the  O'Donoghue,  do  not  exceed  a  dozen ;  there  are  but  four  in  the  county 
adjacent." 

He  means,  no  doubt,  families.  In  a  census  taken  by  Philip 
Anderson,  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array,  in  1692,  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  Magonihy  is  given  as  82,  while  the 
Catholics  number  1,587.  Hedges  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
magistrates  are  in  terror  of  their  persons,  and  far  from  putting 

the  laws  in  force,  and  adds : — 
\ 

"  Old  O'Donoghue  told  Mr.  Griffin  (a  magistrate)  to  his  face  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  the  time  when  he  and  his  would  pull  out  his  throat, 
and  he  often  bragged  that  he  had  500  men  at  his  command." 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  accession  of  George  I.  having 
become  known,  Hedges  writes  .an  account  of  his  exertions  to 
proclaim  the  new  Sovereign.  "The  court  leet  began  last 
Saturday  at  Killarney,  and  I  hear  the  papists  are  taking  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty  with  seeming 
cheerfulness."  But  he  has  only  two  names  to  mention. 
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"  Timothy  Croneen  and  his  son  Darby  Croneen  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  adjuracon 
oath  the  first  day  of  the  sessions."  Finneen  O'Donoghue,  he 
says,  was  the  person  he  feared  to  be  most  troublesome,  but  it 
was  satisfactory  to  learn  from  this  formidable  opponent  of 
unjust  laws  that  "  about  a  dozen  gun  barrels  were  lately 
wrought  into  reap-hooks  by  a  smith  in  Glenflesk,  which  he 
was  told  were  rusty  old  barrels  found  in  a  hollow  tree." 
O'Rahilly  addresses  one  of  his  sweetest  odes  (XL)  to  this 
Finneen  O'Donoghue,  and  describes  graphically  the  part  he 
played  in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws. 

Another  power  in  the  county  at  this  period,  but  one  of 
whom  O'Rahilly  speaks  with  distrust,  was  Domhnall  O'Mahony, 
of  Dunloe,  with  his  formidable  band  of  fair  esses.  In  1706, 
the  poet  had  soothed  the  ghost  of  John  O'Mahony,  Domhnall's 
second  cousin,  with  one  of  his  splendid  elegies  (XIV.)  ;  but 
in  Domhnall  himself  he  reposed  no  confidence.  He  represents 
Cronin  in  the  "  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh  "  as  impanelling  a 
jury  of  the  upstarts,  including  such  names  as  Gervais  of  Carbery 
and  Tadhg  Mac  Cuinn,  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
but  the  first  name  of  the  twelve  is  Domhnall  O'Mahony,  of 
Dunloe.  This  personage  seems  to  have  been  a  real  power  in 
the  county.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  tenant  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbourne,  but  he  had  abjured  the  Pretender,  and  the  number 
of  his  own  subjects  was  estimated  at  "  three  thousand  persons 
all  of  the  Pope's  religion."  He  had  disciplined  his  dependents 
as  an  army,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  swoop  down  on 
the  objects  of  his  displeasure.  If  we  may  believe  the  evidence 
of  Kennedy,  quit-rent  collector,  only  a  dozen  of  Mahony's 
tenants  were  Leinster  Protestants.  "  So  may  it  please  you 
Excie  and  Lopps,"  adds  Kennedy,  "  the  said  Mahony  and  his 
mobb  of  Fairesses  are  so  dreaded  by  his  mighty  power  that 
noe  Papist  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  the  like."  * 


*  For  a  fuller  picture  of  life  in  Kerry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Kerry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  Miss  Hickson's 
Old  Kerry  Records,  Second  Series,  on  which  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
account  has  largely  drawn. 
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Such  were  the  scenes  amid  which  our  poet  lived  and  sang. 
He  watched  his  country,  all  torn  and  blood-stained,  entering 
within  the  shadow  of  an  inhuman  persecution,  and  did  not 
live  to  see  her  even  partially  emerge.  He  often  connected  his 
own  hardships — notwithstanding  his  profession  as  ollamh — 
with  those  of  his  country,  and  traced  both  to  the  same  source, 
and  in  his  death-bed  poem  he  bewails  both  together.  He  is 
beyond  all  others  the  poet  of  the  ancient  Irish  nobility,  who 
despises  upstarts,  and  gives  no  quarter  to  any  man  who  sacri- 
fices honour  and  faith  for  wealth  and  power. 

O'Rahilly  was  well  versed  in  the  learning  current  in  his 
native  district ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  allusions  to  classical  topics  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  English  we  cannot 
accurately  ascertain  ;  but  from  allusions  and  quotations  in  his 
prose  it  would  seem  that  he  was  at  home  in  that  language. 
His  knowledge  of  Irish  was  unquestionably  profound.  His 
command  of  that  tongue  was  such  as  natural  genius  alone, 
without  extensive  study,  could  not  give,  and  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  A  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
language  is,  O'Curry  testifies,  evinced  by  the  "  Eachtra 
Chloinne  Thomais."  Nor  can  less  be  said  of  the  "  Eachtra 
Thaidhg  Dhuibh  "  or  of  the  lyrics  and  elegies  printed  in  this 
volume.  His  familiarity  with  all  the  legendary  lore  that 
illumines  the  dawn  of  Irish  history  is  shown  in  his  elegies, 
and  must  have  been  the  result  of  wide  reading  and  a  tenacious 
memory.  He  had  an  ardent  passion  for  genealogy,  butj 
differed  from  ordinary  genealogists  in  this,  that  he  quickened 
the  dry  bones  of  a  pedigree  with  the  life  of  poetry.  We 
have  already  seen  how  an  education  could  be  procured  in 
Kerry  even  when  school  teaching  was  a  serious  crime  against 
the  law.  Indeed  Egan  seems  to  have  been  the  most  learned 
ollamh  of  his  day.  His  quaint  account  of  the  learned  meet-  . 
ings  in  O'Callaghan's  house  (XV.),  where  every  great  name 
in  Europe  came  under  discussion,  cannot  be  considered  as 
exaggerated,  if  we  remember  that  men  like  the  poet  himself 
were  of  the  company.  Indeed,  so  highly  did  the  popular 
voice  esteem  his  genealogical  talents  that  even  in  our  own 
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day  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  elegies  has  been  regarded 
as  proving  a  kinship,  remote  and  shadowy  in  most  cases,  between 
families. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  first  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  his  poverty  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  extreme. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his  death-bed  poem  (XXL),  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  without  tears.  Here 
he  appears  as  one  wanting  help,  and  yet  too  proud  to  beg. 
He  will  not  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  the  new  nobility.  He 
laments  the  loss  of  the  true  chieftains  in  terms  of  matchless 
pathos.  He  had  tried  Sir  Valentine  Brown  (VIIL),  but  he 
was  repulsed;  his  "  re-Ana-porc  tiAt "  must  henceforth  vainly 
weep  for  the  generous  nobles  of  the  "  Cxtyt'-f  uit."  In  the 
poem  on  the  "  Shoes,"  with  which  he  was  presented  by 
O'Donoghue  Dubh  (XVIII.)  his  soul  appears  overcast  with 
the  shadow  of  dire  poverty.  The  tone  is  subdued ;  the  humour 
is  grim  ;  and  in  the  concluding  lines  he  expresses  openly  his 
distress  and  desolateness.  It  was  probably  one  of  his  latest 
poems.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  poet  that  the  verses  he 
produced  in  an  old  age  of  sorrow  and  poverty  are  more  fiery 
and  vigorous  than  his  earlier  productions. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  200  years  Egan's  memory  is  fresh 
to-day  in  many  parts  of  Munster,  and  would  have  been  far 
fresher  and  more  vivid  were  it  not  that  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  in  which  his  witty  sayings  were  recorded,  has 
decayed  throughout  almost  the  entire  province. 

Though  little  of  biographical  value  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning him,  still  certain  traits  of  his  character  have  been 
placed  in  a  strong  light  by  oral  tradition.  It  appears  that 
affected  simplicity  formed  a  strong  feature  of  his  character. 
He  delighted  in  acting  as  a  simpleton  until  he  had  secured  his 
object,  and  then  in  impressing  on  the  bystanders  the  success 
of  his  practical  joke  by  making  a  display  of  his  learning.  On 
one  occasion  he  entered  a  book-shop  in  Cork,  and  asked  the 
price  of  the  books  that  lay  on  the  counter  in  a  tone  of  voice 
and  with  a  gesture  that  led  the  bookseller  to  imagine  he  was 
dealing  with  a  fool.  At  length  he  asked  with  much  timidity 
the  price  of  a  large  expensive  classical  work  exhibited  there. 
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The  bookseller,  with  a  look  of  pitying  contempt,  handed  him 
the  book,  and  said,  "  You  will  get  it  for  nothing  if  you  can 
only  read  it."  The  poet  took  the  book,  and  to  confirm  the 
seller  in  his  error  opened  it,  and  held  it  before  him  with  the 
pages  inverted  ;  and,  when  the  bargain  had  been  duly  ratified, 
set  it  properly  before  him  and  read  it  aloud  with  a  facility 
that  amazed  the  bystanders  and  confounded  the  bookseller, 
who  perceived  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 

When  he  attended  fairs,  and  on  such  public  occasions,  it  is 
said  that  he  usually  wore  a  "  sugan  "  round  his  waist.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  his  prose  satires,  when  describing  the  dress  adopted 
by  Clan  Thomas,  he  appears  to  allude  to  this  cincture.  He 
delighted  in  passing  for  a  foolish  clown  amongst  the  buyers 
from  Cork  and  Limerick  who  frequented  the  fairs,  and  to  whom 
he  was  known  only  by  reputation.  His  constant  reply  to  such 
strangers,  if  they  happened  to  price  his  cattle,  was,  '"OuttAitu; 
tno  itiAtAii\  tiom  5-Ati  1^*0  T>O  *6iot  5-dn  -An  tn^it)  feo,"  and  thus 
they  were  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  absent  mother. 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  Limerick  stranger,  named 
Shinkwin,  was  completely  deceived  by  his  language  and 
manner.  Shinkwin,  it  seems,  bought  some  cattle  from  the 
poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  fool,  and  imagined  from  the 
replies  to  some  questions  he  asked  that  the  cattle  were  in 
calf.  Afterwards,  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  he  observed 
this  "  fool "  discussing  with  great  volubility  and  vehemence 
some  questions  of  history  with  a  local  gentleman.  He  inquired 
who  that  man  was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  Egan  O'Rahilly. 
On  hearing  this — for  the  poet  was  well  known  by  reputation 
throughout  Munster — he  exclaimed,  "O'p^g  f  oin  bA  SATI  -0^1^  45 
Sirmicin,  "  That  leaves  Shinkwin  with  cows  not  in  calf."  This 
expression  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

O'Rahilly  is  also  popularly  remembered  as  an  unrivalled/  , 
satirist.  He  belonged  to  what  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Sullivan  called} 
"  Muintir  Chainte."  In  a  period  of  Irish  history  anterior  to 
that  we  are  considering,  satirists  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
raise  three  blisters  on  the  individual  whom  they  abused  if  he 
deserved  the  satire  ;  stories  are  told  of  our  poet  which  attribute 
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to  his  satire  still  greater  power.  It  is  said  that,  like  Archilochus 
of  old,  he  killed  a  man  by  the  venom  of  his  satire,  and  that 
a  fierce  attempt  was  made  to  satirize  himself  ;  that  he  laboured 
the  livelong  night  to  neutralize  its  effects  ;  and  that  when 
morning  came  he  asked  his  daughter  to  look  out  and  reconnoitre. 
v  The  daughter  brought  word  that  some  of  his  cattle  had  perished 
during  the  night.  The  poet,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  "bui-oe-dc-Af 
te  T)IA  ATI  t&  A  "out  O|\HA  if  TIAC  o^m-jrA  •oo-cu.dit)  fe."  "Thank 
God!  the  victory  was  gained  over  them  and  not  over  me." 
This  story  is  worth  recording,  as  it  proves  hpw  genuinejy  _our 
poet_  represents  jthe  ancient  spirit  of  Irish  literature.  On 
reading  the  legend  one  is  carried  in  imagination  to  the  days 
of  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad,  or  of  Cairbre  and  Breas.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Egan's  power  of  vituperation  was  un- 
rivalled. In  his  day  personal  satire  among  Irish  bards  was 
nothing  better  than  eloquent  rhythmical  barging,  often  indulged 
in  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  scolding  power  of  the  satirist. 
In  the  case  of  our  poet  we  need  not  rest  his  claim  as  a  master 
of  abusive  language  on  mythical  stories  ;  an  interesting  specimen 
of  his  personal  satire  stiil  exists.  A  poet  of  the  MacCarthy 
family,  called  Domhnall  na  Tuile,  or  "  Domhnall  of  the  Flood," 
whose  patron  was  Tadhg  an  Duna,  wrote  a  bitter  attack  on 
him,  on  what  provocation  we  cannot  say.  O'Rahilly  replied 
in  a  satire  of  greater  bitterness  still.  The  attack  and  reply 
(XXXVIII.)  are  given  in  the  present  volume.  We  believe 
they  will  be  found  interesting,  as  throwing  some  light  on 
what  our  annalists  say  of  Irish  satire.  They  certainly 
display  unbounded  command  of  language.  Whether  this  fierce 
encounter  was  purely  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  poets 
we  cannot  determine.  MacCarthy 's  effusion  is,  like  the  reply, 
a  description  of  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  his 
antagonist,  so  vague  and  exaggerated,  however,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it  regarding  his  physical 
appearance. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Irish  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Politics  and  Literature  for  January,  1834,  on  looking  over  Hardi- 
man's  Irish  Minstrelsy  and  seeing  there  the  name  of  our  poet 
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has   his  thoughts  carried  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  name  of  Rahilly  excited  in  my  mind  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  in  my  juvenile  days  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  grandson,  Mr.  Patrick  Rahilly,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Milesian 
race  of  schoolmasters  so  numerous  in  Ireland  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
so  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  their  manners  and  eccentricity  and 
rakishness  of  their  habits.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  genus. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  at  the  advanced  age 
of  75  he  was  occupied  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  private  tuition,  and  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  variety  was  he  that  in  the  course  of  that  long  period 
he  was  never  known  to  pass  an  entire  year  in  one  family — he  was  literally 
a  rolling  stone  in  whom  the  proverb  was  verified,  as  he  gathered  no  moss. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  his  complexion  dark,  his  features 
sharp  and  intellectual,  to  which  a  profusion  of  long,  lank,  black  hair  gave 
a  peculiar  solemnity  of  expression  and  afforded  at  the  same  time  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  Milesian  origin.  .  .  .  His  manners  were  perfectly 
those  of  a  gentleman,  except  on  periodical  occasions,  when  he  broke  loose 
on  what  he  used  himself  to  call  a  reel.  ...  On  these  occasions  he  generally 
contrived  to  associate  with  himself  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  peda- 
gogues of  Bacchanalian  propensities  and  secured  if  possible  the  company 
of  some  thirsty  fiddler  or  punch-loving  piper,  for  he  inherited  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  grandfather's  taste  for  both  poetry  and  music. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  stories  of  his  carouses  and 
escapades,  which  he  had  from  his  own  lips.  Tfcie  County  of 
Waterford  and  parts  of  East  Cork  were  evidently  favourite 
districts  with  him — Cloyne,  Kilworth,  Stradbally,  Dungarvan 
being  mentioned  as  scenes  of  his  frolic.  A  favourite  amusement 
which  he  practised  in  the  society  of  fellow-tutors  was  the  com- 
position of  hexameters  in  bog  Latin,  or  mixed  Latin  and  English. 
Here  is  a  specimen  perpetrated  at  Kilworth,  describing  the 
tall  landlady  of  the  inn  stopping  with  straw  and  clouts  the 
breaches  made  in  the  windows  by  a  howling  storm  : — 

"  Est  domus  windosa,  est  et  landladia  longa, 
Soppibus  et  cloutis  cupiens  stoppare  fenestras." 

About  the  year  1790  he  was  tutor  to  a  Mr.  Roche,  of  Co. 
W(aterford).  At  another  time  he  was  employed  by  a  Mr. 
Power,  of  Seafield.  A  friend  of  the  magazine  writer's  met  him 
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at  Seafield  and  afterwards  at  Stradbally.    At  the  latter  place 
he  saluted  him  as  usual,  saying : — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rahilly  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,"  and  proffered 
his  hand.  The  Milesian  instantly  drew  back,  and,  elevating  himself  to  his 
extreme  perpendicular  altitude,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Sir,  when  you  meet 
me  at  Mr.  Power's,  at  Seafield,  I  am,  it  is  true,  but  plain  Mr.  Rahilly,  but  I 
wish  you  to  know  when  you  meet  me  here,  at  Stradbally,  on  my  own 
account,  I  am  no  longer  Mr.  Rahilly — but  rake  outrageous  O' Rahilly." 


II.— HIS  WORKS. 

CO' Rahilly 's  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  Lyrks> 
JElegies,  and  Satires.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  deserves  a  high 
place.  His  pieces  are  short,  " often  without  regular  order  or 
sequence  of  parts  ;  often,  too,  with  a  line  or  a  clause  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  space  and  keep  the  metre  going,  but  the  main 
thoughts  come  from  the  heart,  and  throw  themselves  without 
apparent  effort  into  language  of  great  beauty  and  precision. 
No  idea  foreign  to  the  subject  is  obtruded  on  the  reader's 
attention  ;  the  whole  seems  produced  in  the  heat  of  inspiration. 
The  rhythm  is  perfect,  without  tricks  of  style  or  metre.  The 
poet's  very  soul  seems  poured  out  into  his  verse.  Most  of 
his  lyrical  pieces  that  have  reached  us  are  concerned  with  his 
country's  sufferings  and  wounds  then  bleeding  fresh,  the  decay 
/  of  her  strength,  the  usurpation  of  her  lands  by  foreigners,  and 
|  the  expulsion  of  the  old  nobility.  His  mind  is  never  off  this 
theme.  The  energies  which  other  poets  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  wine  or  woman  he  spent  in  recounting  the  past  glories  and 
mourning  over  the  present  sorrows  of  his  beloved  land,  whose 
history  he  had  studied  as  few  men  have  ever  done,  and  whose 
miseries  he  beheld  with  the  keen  eye  of  genius,  and  felt  for 
with  the  warmth  and  sensibility  of  the  most  ardent  of  natures ~ 
His  power  as  a  lyric  poet  consists  mainly  in  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  and  in  his  unequalled  pathos.  One  gets  the 
idea  from  some  of  the  shorter  pieces,  in  which  he  depicts  the 
bleeding  and  tortured  condition  of  his  country,  that  a  verjr 
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tempest  of  passion  swept  through  the  poet's  soul.  His 
paroxysms  are  fierce,  vehement,  and  fitful.  In  such  gusts  he 
is  often  taken  so  far  beyond  himself  that  when  the  storm  is 
over  he  seems  to  forget  the  links  that  bound  his  thoughts 
together.  He  takes  little  trouble  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  finished  whole,  in  which  the  various  parts  are  joined  together 
by  easy  natural  links.  He  is  only  anxious  to  fix  our  attention 
on  what  is  great  and  striking,  leaving  minor  matters  to  care 
for  themselves.  We  can  imagine  a  poet  like  Gray  counting 
with  scrupulous  care  the  number  of  his  lines,  labouring  his 
rhymes,  and  linking  one  verse  to  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Our  poet  seems  to  care  little  about  the 
number  of  his  lines,  or  such  minor  points.  He  is  conscious 
that  his  thoughts,  glowing  hot,  deserve  attention,  and  he 
compels  it. 

There  are  few  pictures  in  poetry  more  pathetic  than  that 
drawn  in  "  The  Merchant's  Son  "  (III.).  The  frequency  with 
which  visions  of  Ireland,  cast  into  stereotyped  form,  were 
produced  at  a  later  date  is  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  against  this  poem.  But  the  vision 
here  described  is  altogether  different  from  the  common  poetic 
reveries  of  the  later  poets.  The  loveliness  and  grace  of  the 
maiden,  her  misfortunes,  her  trust  in  her  absent  deliverer  and 
lover,  her  belief  in  his  speedy  arrival,  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  clings  to  his  love — all  these  create  in  our  minds  an  intense 
interest  in  the  distressed  queen.  But  our  hearts  melt  to  pity 
when  she  is  described  as  looking,  day  after  day,  across  the 
main,  "  over  wild,  sand-mingled  waves,"  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  promised  fleet.  Then  the  poet  has  a  sudden 
and  painful  surprise  in  store  for  her  and  for  us.  The  hero 
she  loved  is  dead.  He  died  in  Spain,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
pity  her.  It  is  more  than  she  can  bear.  Her  soul  is  wrenched 
from  her  body  in  terror  at  the  word.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  power  of  this  poem.  It  is  ablaze  with 
passion,  while  the  sudden  terror  of  the  concluding  stanza  belongs 
to  the  sublime. 

O'Rahilly,  as  we  have  seen,  lived  at  a  time  of  supreme  }j 
crisis   in   Irish   history.     The   pent-up   passion   of   a   suffering 
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people  finds  expression  in  every  line  of  that  magnificent 
threnody,  which  stands  second  in  this  collection.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  Jeremias  sat  by  the  wayside  and  chanted  a 
mournful  dirge  over  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  never  were  a  nation's 
woes  depicted  with  such  vivid  anguish  and  such  passionate 
bursts  of  grief.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet 
made  a  special  study  of  Biblical  literature  ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  outburst  of  fierce,  intense  passion  without  being 
reminded  of  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  especially  in  the  Lamentations.  The  similarity  in  thought, 
in  intensity  of  feeling,  in  vigour  of  expression,  in  variety  and 
simplicity  of  imagery,  between  this  poem  and  the  Lamentations 
is,  we  think,  not  due  to  conscious  imitation ;  it  is  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  brooding  of  kindred  spirits  over  subjects 
that  had  much  in  common. 

"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people  !  how  is  the 
mistress 'of  the  gentiles  become  a  widow  :  the  prince  of  provinces  made 
tributary  !  " — LAM.  i.  i. 

"  Weeping  she  hath  wept  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks  : 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her  among  all  them  that  were  dear  to  her." — 
LAM.  i.  2. 

"  My  eyes  have  failed  with  weeping,  my  bowels  are  troubled  :  my 
liver  is  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people,  when  the  children,  and  the  sucklings,  fainted  away  in  the 
streets  of  the  city." — LAM.  ii.  n. 

"  And  from  the  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is  departed  :  her  princes 
are  become  like  rams  that  find  no  pastures  :  and  they  are  gone  away 
without  strength  before  the  face  of  the  pursuer." — LAM.  i.  6. 

Let  these  well-known  verses  be  compared  with  the  first 
three  poems  and  the  twenty-first  of  this  collection,  as  well  as 
with  many  passages  in  the  elegies,  and  we  think  it  will  appear 
that  our  poet  in  vigour  of  expression,  in  majesty  and  simplicity 
of  imagery,  in  melting  pathos,  may  claim  kinship  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  all  time. 

*  The  Elegies  differ  in  style  and  metre  from  the  Lyrics.  They 
are  death-songs  for  distinguished  persons.  The  poet  soothes 
every  sorrow.  He  remembers  every  friend :  the  wife,  the 
sister,  the  helpless  orphan,  the  weeping  father  and  mother, 
the  famished  poor  mourning  at  the  gate  with  no  one  to  break 
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them  bread.  He  brings  before  our  eyes  the  house,  wont  to  be 
so  gay,  now  cold  and  comfortless  and  still  with  the  melancholy 
silence  of  death. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  affecting  in  the  tender  names 
which  O'Rahilly  applies  to  the  deceased  :  a  fountain  of  milk 
to  the  weak,  their  Cuchulainn  in  a  hostile  gathering,  the  guard 
of  their  houses  and  flocks.  But,  in  spite  of  their  tenderness, 
too-frequent  repetition  palls.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in 
the  drapery  of  his  grief.  Nature  mourns,  the  hills  are  rent 
asunder,  there  is  a  dull  mist  in  the  heavens.  Such  are  "  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  "  that  he  constantly  employs. 

The  use  made  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  is,  however, 
to  modern  critics,  the  greatest  blemish  in  these  compositions. 
Pan  and  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Pallas,  give  the  renowned  infant  at 
baptism  the  gifts  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  elegy  on  Captain 
O'Leary  (XXII. ),  in  spite  of  these  faults,  is  a  beautiful  poem. 
The  elegy  on  O'Callaghan  (XV.  and  XVI.)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  finished  production  of  the  author.  But  the  least  faulty 
and  most  affecting  of  all  the  elegies  is,  without  doubt,  that  on 
Cronin's  three  children,  who  were  drowned  (XII.).  The  rhythm 
is  exquisite,  and  the  beautiful  metre  is  that  employed  in 
O'Neaghtan's  lament  for  Mary  of  Modena. 

To  O'Rahilly,  as  O'Curry  testifies,  were  usually  attributed 
in  Munster,  even  as  late  as  1840,  two  fierce  prose  satires, 
"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais"  and  "Parliament  Chloinne 
Thomais."  These  productions  were  transcribed  as  early  as 
1705,  and  are  given  anonymously  in  the  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  R.I. A.  23.  H.  15,  written  in  1773,  in  which  they  are  ascribed 
to  our  poet.  If  they  are  from  O'Rahilly's  pen  they  must  have 
been  written  in  his  extreme  youth,  or  else  he  must  have  imitated 
in  them  the  style  and  language  of  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  early  Restoration.  "  Clan  Thomas,"  a  breed  of 
semi-satanic  origin,  full  of  pride  and  avarice,  whose  morals 
and  language  do  justice  to  their  parentage,  are  doomed  for 
generations  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  nobles  in  Ireland  ;  but  they 
watch  every  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  They  are 
essentially  a  gens  rustica.  In  reading  their  squabbles,  their 
foolish  conflicts  on  questions  of  ancestry,  down  through  the 
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ages,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  brawls, 
the  disunion,  the  traitorism  of  a  certain  species  of  Irishman 
that  has  ever  been  a  foul  stain  on  the  pages  of  Irish  history. 
The  author,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  ridicules  their  love  of  lisping 
in  an  English  accent,  and  of  being  taken  notice  of  by  English 
nobles.  He  takes  us  through  the  minutest  particulars  of 
a  scolding  match,  or  a  meeting,  or  a  feast,  taking  care  that 
we  in  the  meantime  conceive  a  perfect  loathing  for  the  actors 
in  these  petty  dramas.  We  stand  and  look  on  as  they  devour 
their  meals,  we  hear  the  noise  made  by  the  fluids  they  drink 
as  they  descend  their  throats,  we  listen  to  their  low  oaths  and 
foolish  swagger  about  their  high  lineage,  and  we  turn  away 
in  disgust.  3 

The  "Eachtra  Taidhg  Dhuibh,"  which  is  undoubtedly 
O'Rahilly's,  and  was  written  in  1713  or  soon  after,  imitates 
many  points  in  the  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais"  and  introduces 
the  "  Clan  Thomas "  themselves.  It  is  a  fierce  lampoon 
on  Cronin,  written  in  a  cold,  bitter  spirit,  without  imagination 
or  passion,  and  gives  us  valuable  sidelights  on  the  history  of 
the  time.  If  read  in  the  light  of  the  documents  which  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  and  the  poems  which  these  documents 
specially  illustrate,  it  will  afford  a  clear  outline — in  satirical 
language — of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  large 
district  affected  by  the  confiscation  of  the  Kenmare  estate 
and  no  uncertain  judgment  on  the  leading  characters  in  the 
transactions  to  which  it  gave  rise  down  to  the  year  1713. 
L  With  a  literature  such  as  this,  there  was  little  danger  that 
the  Irish  people  as  a  whole,  much  less  the  people  of  the  southern 
province,  would  suffer  the  canker  of  slavery  to  eat  into  their 
souls.  This  literature,  ever  appealing  to  the  glories  of  the 
past,  ever  stinging  with  keen  sarcasm  those  who  attempted 
to  supplant  the  rightful  heirs  of  Irish  soil,  ever  taunting  the 
oppressor  with  his  cruelty  and  treachery,  kept  alive  in  the 
Irish  heart,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  "  even  in  servitude 
itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom."  The  mission  of  the 
Irish  ollamh  in  those  troubled  days,  and  in  the  dark  night  of 
the  penal  times  which  followed,  was  to  proclaim  in  words  of 
fire  the  injustice  that  was  being  committed,  to  divert  the  people's 
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attention  from  present  troubles  by  pointing  to  a  glorious  past, 
and,  lest  they  should  fall  into  despair,  to  kindle  hopes  of  future 
deliverance.  Our  ollamh's  strain  is  sad,  and  infinitely  tender, 
But  withal  bold  and  uncompromising.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  great  Irish  families  that  stretch  back  through  our  history  ^ 
into  the  twilight  of  legend  ;  he  is  a  believer  in  aristociacy  ; 
but  his  fiercest  invectives  are  pouied  out  against  those  who 
in  the  stress  of  a  national  crisis  purchase  a  vulgar  upstart 
nobility  at  the  cost  of  honour  and  virtue.  J 

In  estimating  O'Rahilly's  place  in  literature  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Irish  literature  continued  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  isolation  down  to  its  total  ex'inction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  imitated  no  foreign  models.  It 
did  not  compete  for  the  ear  of  Europe  with  any  neighbour 
literature.  It  was  little  influenced  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
or  by  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  number  of  books 
printed  in  the  Irish  language  fr6m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  hardly  more 
than  fill  a  schoolboy's  box ;  and  of  these  none  were  on  general 
literature.  The  desire  for  learning  for  which  the  Irish  race 
was  proverbial,  during  these  centuries  of  strain,  operated  as 
by  a  kind  of  instinct  mainly  in  two  directions  :  the  attainment 
of  priestly  orders,  and  the  cultivation  of  national  history  and 
poetry.  Even  writers  learned  in  classical  and  foreign  litera- 
ture showed  little  inclination  to  adopt  a  foreign  style.  Keating 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  broad  learning,  and  gifted  with  a 
vivid  imagination  ;  but  he  wrote  poetry  not  in  the  style  of 
Virgil  or  Dante,  nor  yet  of  Ronsard  or  Spenser,  but  as  the  Irish 
poets  who  preceded  him.  O'Rahilly,  though  some  eighty  years 
later  than  Keating,  is  more  truly  Irish  still,  in  metre,  in  style, 
in  thought. 

The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  in  our 
author's  poems  a  freshness,  a  simplicity,  a  vigour,  that  savour 
of  the  Ifomeric  age.  The  descriptions  of  life  in  O'Callaghan's 
house  (XV.),  or  in  that  of  Warner  (X.),  have  something  of  the 
old-world  charm  of  the  Odyssey.  It  would  be  uncritical  to 
judge  this  poet  according  to  the  canons  of  taste  accepted  by 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  He  is  a  survival  of  the  antique,  * 
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in  metre,  in  style,  in  thought,  in  spirit.  His  spirit  is  as  strong, 
as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  and  olden  as  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  as  the  race  whose  oppression  he  depicted  ;  it  is  soft  and 
glowing  as  the  summer  verdure  of  his  native  lake-lands  ;  it 
is  melancholy  as  the  voice  of  the  storm-vexed  Tonn  Toime 
that  disturbed  his  rest  on  that  night  when  in  poverty  and 
loneliness  he  lay  in  bed  weaving  verses  destined  to  be 
immortal  (VII ). 


III.— METRIC. 

In  the  poems  we  are  considering  (with  few  exceptions)  stress 
and  similarity  of  vowel  sounds  in  corresponding  stressed  syllables 
are  the  fundamental  metrical  principle.  Certain  root  syllables 
receive  a  stress  as  each  line  is  pronounced,  and  corresponding 
lines  have  a  like  number  of  stresses.  We  call  the  set  of  stressed 
vowel  sounds  in  a  line,  or  stanza,  or  poem,  the  stress-frame 
of  that  line,  or  stanza,  or  poem.  We  understand  the  stress- 
frame  to  consist  of  vowel  sounds  in  their  unmodified  state.  We 
call  each  stressed  vowel  sound  a  stress-bearer.  It  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  speak  of  a  syllable  containing  a  stressed  vowel  as 
a  stress-bearer.  A  diphthong  or  triphthong  is  similar  to  a  single 
vowel  when  the  sound  of  that  vowel  is  the  prevailing  sound 
of  the  diphthong  or  triphthong.  Syllables  that  contain  identical 
or  similar  vowel  sounds  are  similar ;  thus  ^teo  and  56  are 
similar,  also  ti^oi  and  ti  ;  thus,  too,  f  eotnfA  and  cpifif  (XX.  13) 
have  their  first  syllables  similar,  o  being  attenuated  or  thinned 
in  both  ;  also  fiot  and  ct-AitJirh  (XVI.  36-38),  where  the  common 
vowel  sound  is  ee  as  in  free.  Stresses  and  stress-bearers  corres- 
pond in  two  lines  when  they  occur  in  the  same  order,  beginning 
with  the  first  stress  in  each.  Lines  are  similar  when  their 
corresponding  stresses  fall  upon  similar  syllables,  or  when 
their  corresponding  stress-bearers  are  identical.  When  all  the 
lines  in  a  stanza  or  poem  are  similar,  the  stanza  or  poem  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous.  A  stress  is  said  to  ruk  the  syllables 
which  are  pronounced  with  dependence  on  it,  and  these  may 
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be  taken  to  be  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls,  and  the  succeeding 
syllables  as  far  as  the  next  stress,  or  to  the  end  of  the  line  in 
the  case  of  the  final  stress.  The  initial  stress  of  a  line  may 
also  rule  one  or  more  antecedent  syllables. 

The  final  stress-bearer  plays  an  important  part  in  the  melody 
of  a  line,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  metres  the  penultimate 
stress-bearer  also. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  we  use  the  following  notation  :  — 

a  represents  A  in  CAC,     sounded  like  o  in  cot  (nearly). 

a  „  61  ,,  p6m,  ,,  ,,  a     ,,  name. 

au  ,,  A  ,,  CA,  ,,  ,,  aw  „  awl. 

e  ,,  ei   ,,  t>eit,  ,,  ,,  e    ,,  get. 

e  „  i  „  M,  „  ,,  ee   ,,  free. 

i  „  1  „  yrt,  ,,  ,,  i    „  sin. 

I  „  ei   ,,  pei-crn,  ,,  ,,  i    ,,  line  (nearly). 

ia  „  IA  „  pal,  „  „  ea   „  near. 

6  „  o  ,,  cof,  „  ,,  u    ,,  cur. 

ou  „  o  „  torn,*  „  „  ow    ,,  how. 

u  ti   „  cup,  ,,  ,,  u    ,,  pull. 

u  „  u   ,,  cut,  ,,  ,,  oo   ,,   school. 

ua  ,,  U.A  ,,  FUA^,  ,,  ,,  ua  ,,  truant  (but  shorter). 


These  are  the  chief  unattenuated  or  otherwise  unmodified 
stress-bearing  vowel  sounds  met  with  in  Irish  poetry;  some 
of  them,  such  as  I,  e,  etc.,  cannot  be  attenuated  or  thinned. 

In  all  the  poems  we  are  considering  similar  lines  in  the 
same  stanza,  and  generally  throughout  the  same  poem,  have 
their  final  stress-bearers  identical.  We  speak  of  an  A-poem, 
or  an  E-poem,  etc.,  according  as  any  of  these  vowel  sounds 
is  the  final  stress-bearer  throughout  a  homogeneous  poem.  Not 
every  vowel  sound  in  the  table  given  above  is  used  as  the 
final  stress-bearer  for  a  homogeneous  poem,  and  the  most 
common  final  stress-bearers  are  a,  e,  6,  ua.  In  our  analysis 
we  mark  final  stress-bearers  by  capitals.  In  poems  in  which 
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alternate  lines^are  similar  it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  final 
stress-bearer  of  the  even  lines  only  as  characterizing  the  poem. 
The  penultimate  stress  in  poems,  in  which  it  rules  but  one 
syllable,  becomes  as  important  as  the  final  stress.  The  initial 
stress  of  a  line  often  falls  on  an  undecided  vowel  sound,  and 
often  rules  the  greatest  number  of  syllables.  In  the  following 
analysis  we  place  a  horizontal  stroke  above  the  vowel,  or 
-combination  of  vowels,  on  which  the  stress  falls,  and  use  a 
slanting  accent-mark,  pointing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  the 
vowel  whose  sound  prevails  in  the  stressed  syllable.  Ordinary 
.accent  marks  are  omitted  to  avoid  confusion. 

The    metres    we    are    considering    may    be    divided    into 
|    Elegiac  and  Lyrical  metres. 

Elegiac  Metres. 

We  begin  with  the  Elegiac  stanza,  which  is  the  metrical 
type  of  a  large  number  of  poems  in  this  volume.  It  consists 
of  four  verses  or  lines.  Each  verse  normally  contains  nine 
syllables,  ruled  by  four  stresses.  The  even  syllables  contain 
stress-bearers.  The  second  and  third  stress-bearers,  at  least, 
are  similar.  There  are  often  only  eight  syllables,  in  which 
•case  the  odd  syllables  contain  stress-bearers.  Frequently  one 
or  more  of  the  stresses  rule  an  extra  syllable.  The  final  stress 
always  rules  two  only.  Hence  the  number  of  syllables  varies 
irom  eight  to  eleven.  The  following  lines  illustrate  the 
variation  in  the  number  of  syllables  :— 


.  . 

(1)  Cuifvpe  cuoi'be  t)on  cit\  tu  AJ\  peoCAt).     8  syllables. 
_/_  _/_  _^  /_ 

(2)  Aiccim  T)IA  50  "O1AH  ic  coir-it\.  8  syllables. 

/         /  _/_  /_ 

(3)  An   T>.At\.A   cAf  T)O  CfXAit)  ATI  coige.  9  syllables. 

'  L-  '  L 

(4)  5°t-  nA  "Ojuiinse  teA|\  noite^T)   tu  ic  0150.     10  syllables. 


(5)  Cd    fceirh    TIA    GptAite^f    At\    U^r-At)    mAfv    locjvArm.     II 

syllables. 

_/_/_/  _/ 

(6)  TTIotiu-Af\  A  ti$te   50  finnit  f^n  o-pogifiAf.     n  syllables. 
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Marking    by    a    short    horizontal    stroke    the    unstressed 
syllables,  the  stress-frames  of  these  lines  are  : — 

(1)  u-e-e-         6  - 

(2)  a       -    ia      -      ia   -      O  - 

(3)  _    a      -a      -      a-      O  - 
(4) .        6      -    i  -  I     -  -  O  - 

(5)  -    a      -a      -  -  a    -  -  O  - 

(6)  -    ua    -    I       -  -  I    -  -  6  - 

The  following  stanza  is  in  regular  Elegiac  metre,  and  is  a 
faint  imitation  of  the  poet's  manner  : — 

I  weep  my  hero  pleasing,  patient, 
The  friend  of  peace,  the  glee  of  the  nation, 
Whose  voice  was  sweet,  whose  ch6ek  was  radiant, 
Whose  soul  was  free,  whose  feats  were  famous. 

The  stress-frame  is, 

(e    e    e    A)  4, 
with  the  first  stress-bearer  variable. 

In  the  Elegiac  stanza  different  lines  are  not  necessarily 
similar,  but  have  always  their  final  stress-bearers  similar. 
The  final  stress-bearers  of  the  lines  in  different  stanzas  must 
be  similar,  and  are  similar  in  all  the  poems  in  Elegiac  metre 
in  this  volume.  These  are  II.,  XIIL,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVIII., 
XXIL,  XXIIL,  XXVL,  XXVII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.,  LIV. 

Lyrical  Metres. 

The  five-stressed  verse  in  which  I.  is  composed  is  typical 
of  several  poems  in  this  volume.  It  is  suited  to  serious  and 
meditative  subjects.  In  it  are  composed  I.,  IV.,  XXL,  XL., 
XLL,  and  portions  of  XXXIX.  Each  poem  in  this  metre  is 
divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses  each.  Each  verse  has  five 
stresses.  The  final  stress  rules  two  syllables,  the  penultimate 
but  one.  Each  stanza  is  homogeneous  ;  and,  though  this  be 
not  essential,  each  poem  is  also  homogeneous. 
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The  first  stanza  of  I.  bears  its  stresses  thus  :  — 


Uom  c^eA^CA  C-JMC 

L  L  L  '        ^~ 

£A  fCAtriAtl  50  "DAO^  'f  ^  SAotcA  cti-D|\eoit)ce  ; 

_/  /_  —  L      L. 

HA  cjtAnnA  bA  tt\eine  ^5  •oeAnArh  tun  t)oit:)-feAn 

—  —  L-  L  L 

t3o  se^fVAt)  A  1156^5'  'fA  bppeAttiA  qxion 


The  stress-frame  is, 

(a    a    a    e     O)  4  ; 

marking  the  unstressed  syllables  as  above,  we  have 
(-a  --  a-a-e6-)4. 

The  following  English  stanza  has  been  composed  to 
illustrate  this  metre.  It  is  constructed  on  the  stress-  frame  of 
I.,  and  follows  much  the  same  line  of  thought  :  — 

In  sorrow  and  chains  we  plain  like  Greece  olden, 
By  foreigners  slain  in  graves  our  chiefs  moulder, 
Misfortune  and  care  await  each  free  soldier, 
While  coffin-ships  bear  our  brave  the  seas  over. 

I.  is,  then,  a  five-stressed  homogeneous  O-poem. 
IV.  is  in  the  same  metre,  but  with  a  different  stress-frame. 
I.  is  a  five-stressed  homogeneous  UA-poem  thus  :  — 

L  L  L  L  Jl 

5ite  TIA  5He  "oo  cormA^c  AJ\  fU$e  1  n- 

—  Z.  ^  L 

CjMOfCAl    A11    CfttOfCAll    A    5U1f\tTl-|\OfC 
/  /  / 

t)inneAf  An   ftmnif  A  pjviocAt  nAjt 


if  pnne  "oo  pionnA-6    n-A 
The  stress-frame   is, 

(i    i    6    e     UA)  4, 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables  as  before, 

(i   --  i   --  6    --  e    UA  -)   4. 
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Here,  it  will  be  noted,  the  first  three  stresses  rule  each  three 
syllables,  the  fourth  one,  and  the  final  two.  The  other  metres 
we  have  to  examine  are  less  frequently  employed. 
£j~;VI.  is  quite  a  miracle  of  sound.  It  is  a  homogeneous  nine- 
stressed  A-poem.  The  last  three  syllables  of  each  line  have  a 
stress  each.  The  first  line  bears  its  stresses  as  follows  :  — 

/  ^.  L  L+         ~  L         L 

tneAbuil  •o'xMCitt  rii'AnAtn  feAl  £An  tApA 


cim 
The  stress  frame  is, 

(3.    a,     a    a,     a    a,     ou    e    A)  4, 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(a-a-a-a-a-a-oueA)4. 

"in  each  line  we  have  the  system  a  a  thrice  repeated,  and 
three  other  distinct  stress-bearers  to  close  the  line.  It  should 
be  observed^that  the  eighth  stress  is  slight,  but  falls  on  syllables 
that  are  similar.  Of  course  each  of  the  lines  in  this  poem  could 
be  divided  into  two  of  four  and  five  stress-bearers  respectively. 
In  XII.  the  alternate  lines  are  similar.  The  first  two  lines 
bear  their  ^stresses  thus  — 

L  L          L  ~ 

T)o  $eif  ATI  ftAt  Thou  -oo 


T)o  t^Ati.A'O  A  fe-An  fin  T>O  pteAfC  ci$  An  t>f\om 
The  stress-frame  for  the  first  stanza  is, 


o      a 
a      a      a 


6  ) 

6      (  2> 


or  marking  unstressed  syllables, 

-a--6-a-- 


The  beauty  of  this  system  consists  partly  in  the  alternation 
of  the  similar  lines,  and  partly  in  the  division  of  all  the  odd  lines 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  besides,  there  are  only  two  stress-bearing 
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sounds  in  the  entire  stanza  (a  and  6),  while  Jn  the^even  lines 
the   a  sound   predominates.     It   is  a   four-stressed   0-poem. 

In  III.  each  stanza  ends  with  the  same  word  except  the 
last,  which,  however,  ends  in  a  word  having  a  similar  syllable 
to  the  final  stress-bearer  of  the  others.  It  is  a  seven-stressed 
A-poem,  but  each  line  has  its  own  separate  stress-frame,  and 
no  two  consecutive  lines  have  the  same  stress-frame,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  such  as  the  first  two  lines.  The  first  line  runs  :  — 


"oo  "Ge^oAf  pem  im    teAtMi'O  if  me  50  Uvg- 

Thus,  there  are  seven  stresses  in  each  line^;  the  stress-frame 
is 

a    a.     a    a,     a    a,     A, 

or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

a-a.-a-a-a.-a-A- 

The  stress-frame  of  each  line  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  omitting  the  final  stress-bearer.  In  this  sense  only  is 
the  poem  homogeneous.  Each  long  line  may  thus  be  divided 
into  four  short  ones,  the  three  first  similar,  and  the  fourth 
similar  to  the  fourth  of  the  next  long  line.  Thus  ^divided  the 
first  line  would  stand, 


T)o 

1m'  te-AbAit)  '     me 


The  "  binding  "  stanza  is  generally  in  a  different  metre 
from  the  poem  it  concludes.  It  is  supposed  to  summarize  the 
chief  ideas  of  the  poem.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the 
binding  of  a  sheaf  of  corn.  The  "  binding  "  stanza  to  II. 
deserves  a  separate  analysis. 
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tTIo  j^e.A'o-A'O  t)|\oiti  TIA  "OfXAS-Ain  Cf\oT>.A  foamce  on 


Aicme  'en  coip  te^  rh^it  mo 

_/_         _/  ^  L  — 

me  A     eAb^i-b  b\6     t>on  C\Ai-o  int)iti. 


The  stress-frame  is, 

(a    6,     a    5,     au     I)  4, 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(-a          5     -    a     -    6     -    au     -    I)  4. 

This  is  a  six-stressed  homogeneous  I-stanza.  The  system 
a  6  (containing  two  sounds  in  sharp  contrast)  is  repeated  in 
each  line,  and  each  line  closes  with  two  vowel  sounds  also  in 
sharp  contrast,  but  in  reversed  order.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  line  the  long  vowel  follows  the  short  ;  at  the  end  the  short 
vowel  follows  the  long.  The  result  is,  apart  from  words,  most 
pathetic. 

XXXVIII.  has  a  remarkable  metrical  arrangement.  The 
first  two  lines  run  :  — 


"oo  $eAltAf  "ofM$e  50 
T)on 


and  the  stress-frame  (giving  the  vowels  their  metrical  values) 
is, 

a,       e       a,, 

e       a 

or  taking  account  of  the  unstressed  syllables, 
(e    -    a    -,     e    -    a 


(_)  g    -    a    -,     ~     - 

Each  stanza  is  divided  into  two  half-stanzas  by  the  above 
arrangement.  In  each  half-stanza  there  are  seven  stress- 
bearers,  each  ruling  two  syllables,  except  the  seventh,  which 
rules  three  syllables,  viz.,  its  own  (E),  an  unaccented  u,  and 
another,  also  unaccented.  The  seventh  stress-bearer  is  U 
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through  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this  E  of  the  first  half-stanza.  If 
we  omit  the  final  stress-bearer  the  remainder  of  the  stress-frame 
may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  The  poem  then  is  a 
seven-stressed  homogeneous  U-stanza  as  far  as  line  20.  From 
this  on  the  opening  stress-bearers  for  practically  every  half- 
stanza  vary,  while  the  rinal  stress-bearer  remains  the  same 
throughout. 

In  the  second  part  (the  Answer  of  O'Rahilly)  the  same 
metre  is  kept.  The  final  stress-bearer  is  A,  and  the  stress 
rules  three  syllables.  Taking  account  of  the  unstressed 
syllables  the  metre  of  the  first  stanza  is, 

(-)  au  -  I ,  au  -  I 1 


2. 

au-u  --  A  -- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  stress-bearer  differs  slightly 
from  the  second  and  fourth,  though  they  "  assonate  "  according 
to  Modern  Irish  Metrics.  The  stanza  then  is  a  seven-stressed 
homogeneous  A-stanza. 

The  first  two  of  the  stanzas  that  compose  the  "  Epitaph  " 
in  XXII.  constitute  a  four-stressed  homogeneous  U-poem  of 
exquisite  harmony.  The  first  line  runs  :  — 


A   Ar\       Af\tAf,    50 
The  stress-frame  is, 

(ia     ia     a     U)  4, 

or  taking  account  of  the  unstressed  syllables, 
(-    ia    -    -    ia    -    -    a    -    U)  4. 

The  three  last  stanzas  of  the  same  "  Epitaph  "  constitute 
a  five-stressed  homogeneous  U-poem.     A  typical  line  is  — 


An   c^e-Af   "60   ffiAoittim    "Glob-fin   x>o    b'    e^CcAC   ponn. 
The  stress-frame  is, 

(a    e    e    a    U)  4, 
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or  taking  account  of  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(-    a    -    e    e  a          U)  4. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  poem, 


-A   1105   pic    cLdt)    'f   if    meAtA   "dunni, 

the  third  stress  falls  on  a  preposition,  while  the  word  clAb  is 
passed  lightly  over. 

The  two  first  lines  of  XXIX.  are, 


L  -  Jl 

A  f>eAf\lA  5An  fCAtn-At  *oo  teif\cuj\  me 


6ifc  tiom  5^n  peA^s  50  n-innfe-At)  mo  fceol. 

It  consists  of  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each.    The  stress-frame, 
therefore,  is, 

(a        a,         a         a, 


a         a,         e  4' 


or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  a  a  occurs  three  tiroes 
in  succession  in  each  typical  pair  of  lines.  In  systems  like  this 
it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  final  stress-bearer  of  the  even 
lines  as  charactering  the  poem. 

XXX.  closely  resembles  XXIX.  in  metrical  structure,  but 
the  even  lines  are  shorter.  The  stress-frame  is, 

(a        u,        a        u,    ^ 

I      a        u,        I         ^ 

here  the  system  a  ii  occurs  thrice  in  succession,  and  together 
with  the  sharp  sound  I  as  final  stress-bearer,  constitute  the 
entire  stress-frame.  Of  similar  build  is  poem  XX. 

Poem  V.  has  a  stress-frame  something  after  the  style  of  the 
last  three  stanzas  of  XXII.  It  is  a  five-stress  homogeneous 
UA-poem.  Including  the  unaccented  syllables  the  frame  is, 

{(-)     a    -    -    e    e    -    -    6     -    -    UA|  4. 

d 
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The  first,  third  and  fourth  stress-bearers  carry  three  syllables 
each,  the  second  and  fifth  only  one  syllable  each. 

Of  similar  build  are  poems  VII. ,  VIII.  (except  the  last 
two  stanzas),  and  the  "  Epitaphs  "  to  XIII.  and  XVI. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  five-stress  stanza.  The 
first  stanza  of  IX.  has  the  following  frame  : — 

{  (-    i)-    -    a    -    a    -    ia    -    AU.  }  4. 

Other  forms  may  be  found  in  XIX.,  the  even  stanzas  of 
XVII.,  the  first  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  (XXIV.),  XXXIII. 
(first  portion  of),  XXXVII.,  XXXIX,  XLVIII,  LIII,  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  VIII,  together  with  the  "binding"  stanzas 
of  IV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XXVI,  XXXIV.  (last  stanza), 
XXXV,  XXXVIII.  (first  stanza),  and  the  last  stanzas  of  VII. 
and  XXI. 

Of  four-stress  stanzas  we  have  : 

(a)  XXVIII,  of  which  the  frame  in  the  first  stanza  is 

(-    ua    -    -    a    -    -    a    -    -     E    -)  4. 

(b)  XLIX,  where  we  find  the  frame 

(-    6     -          6  a    -    -     U)4, 

where  in  the  syllable  after  each  of  the  first  and  second  stress- 
bearers  an  e-vowel  occurs  almost  as  strong  as  the  stress-vowels 
themselves.  Of  similar  structure  are  the  "binding"  stanza  to 
XVIII,  the  second  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  (XXIV.),  and  the 
latter  portion  of  XXXIII. 

(c)  The  "binding"  stanza  to  XIV.  consists  of  four  feet,  each 
of  which  contains  two  stress-syllables  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  feet  contain  the  same  vowels  in 
the  same  order  (au  a  -),  and  the  fourth  the  vowels  a  u  with  an 
unaccented  syllable.    The  frame  is, 

(au     a     -,     au     a     -,     au     a     -    A     u    -)  4. 

(d)  The  second  stanza  of  the  "  binding  "  to  XXXVIII.  gives 
the  stress-frame 

(6    -    6     -    -    6     -    -    A     ia     -)  4, 
with  a  trisyllabic  ending. 
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Poems  XVI.  and  XXXVI.  for  metrical  purposes  may  be 
taken  together.  In  XVI.  the  stress-frame  for  the  first  stanza 

ma-      a  -  -  e       _i 

I  .    a    -    -    e     -    -    AUj    4 

In  XXXVL, 

)     e     -    -    e     -    -    au    -      _| 
-     (e)  au          -Ej    ' 

In  poems  X.  and  XL  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  of 
metre.  As  a  general  rule  the  first,  second  and  third  lines  of 
each  stanza  agree  in  assonance.  Each  contains  four  stress- 
bearers.  Each  ends  with  a  monosyllable.  The  fourth  line 
contains  three  stress-bearers,  ends  with  a  disyllabic,  and  generally 
assonates  (as  to  the  last  stress)  with  the  same  syllable  of  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  stanza.  The  first  three  lines  of  X. 
give  the  frame  : — 

(-    u    -    i  u          e)  3, 

and  the  fourth 


Modern  forms  of  old  Metres. 

The  metre  of  the  third  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  -XXIV.) 
is  a  kind  of  modern  Ochtfhoclach  Mor  in  half-stanzas.  Each 
line  bears  three  stresses.  The  first,  second  and  third  lines  of 
each  stanza  end  in  a  disyllabic,  the  fourth  in  a  monosyllable. 
Only  the  final  stress-bearers,  as  a  general  rule,  assonate. 

The  metre  of  XLII.  is  interesting  as  being  a  modernization 
of  Casbhairdne.  Each  line  ends  in  a  trisyllabic  word.  Instead 
of  the  seven-syllable  line  of  the  ancient  metre  we  have  a  three- 
stress  line,  one  stress  of  which  will  always  rest  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  last  word  of  the  line.  The  stress- vowel  of  the 
end  word  of  the  first  and  third  lines  in  each  stanza  occurs  again 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
The  end  stress-bearers  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  assonate. 
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The  two  'stanzas  under  XL VI I.  are  in  a  modern  form  of 
Rannaigheacht  Bheag.  Each  line  ends  in  a  disyllabic.  There 
is  aicill  in  assonation  between  the  end  words  of  the  first  and 
third  lines  and  the  middle  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
The  end  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  assonate.  Each 
line  has  three  stress-bearers. 

The  first,  third  and  fifth  stanzas  of  XVII.  are  in  the  modern 
Ossianic  Duain  metre.  The  end  words  of  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  assonate.  There  is  generally  an  assonance  of 
the  end-words  of  the  first  and  third  lines  with  a  word  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines.  The  number 
of  stress-bearers,  as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line, 
varies.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  assonances  always 
occur  in  words  which  would  be  naturally  stressed  in  prose. 
The  rules  for  reading  prose,  then,  hold  good  too  for  Ossianic 
poetry. 

The  metre  of  XXV.  is  an  attempt  at  Deibhidhe.  The  only 
reason  for  saying  so  is  that  in  the  majority  of  the  couplets  there 
is  to  be  found  a  kind  of  imperfect  Deibhidhe-rhyme.  '&\ 

The  metre  in  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  follows  no  fixed  pattern. 
There  are  imperfect  attempts  at  some  of  the  Classical  Metres, 
notably  Rannaigheachta  and  Deachnadha.  The  metre  is  purposely 
free  and  easy.  The  ends  of  the  even  lines  always  assonate,  and 
there  is  assonant al  aicill  between  the  ends  of  the  odd  lines  and 
the  middle  of  the  even  lines.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
"  lay  "  on  p.  272. 


Alliteration. 

In  these  poems  alliteration  —  so  much  used  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets  —  is  by  no  means  conspicuous.  It  occurs  in 
phrases  like  coitit)AtcA  cte"it>  (XIII.  61),  toftAitjie  bfte^ai 
(III.  25),  piof  por-AC  (IV.  9),  CAife  040111  ciuin  (VIII.  n). 
In  the  lyrics  we  do  not  often  come  upon  couplets  like  :— 


1  5ce.Arm.Ar  TIA  ^c^ioc  5040111  5Ctut.A[t  5cu.Ati.AC 

So  x>e,AU>  1  t)€it\  t)uiE>ne-AC  niof\  &UAII  mo  ClAtin  (VII.  7,  8). 
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In  the  Elegiacs  there  are  not  many  lines  like  the  following  :— 


ftoirh  fceAriAib  pe-dncA  p6i|\tie  (XIII.  8). 

p  mbAfc  &p  rriAife  if  .AJA  rnbeo'OACC  (XIII.  16). 
An  tMtVA  cAf  -oo  6^1-6  xvn  66156  (XIII.  85). 


We  have  now  analysed  the  principal  metrical  systems  used 
in  this  volume,  and  though  our  analysis  is  not  as  exhaustive 
as  we  should  wish,  it  will,  we  trust,  prove  sufficient  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  what  will  prove  a  fascinating  study. 


IV.— THE    ELEGY    AND    MOURNING    FOR 
THE  DEAD. 

As  many  poems  in  this  collection  are  Elegies  or  death- 
songs  for  persons  of  distinction,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
account  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  of  the  mourning 
for  the  dead,  as  practised  from  time  immemorial  in  Ireland. 

At  the  wakes  of  the  well-to-do  classes  a  professional 
mourner  was  employed  to  chant  the  virtues  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  console  the  surviving  friends.  The  mourner  seems 
to  have  been  generally  a  woman,  gifted  with  a  plaintive  voice, 
and  able  to  put  her  thoughts  into  verse  without  much  pre- 
meditation. The  bean  chaointe,  as  she  was  called  in  Munster, 
was  in  constant  attendance  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  formal  laying-out  of  the  corpse  for  waking  and  the  burial. 
Other  mourners  came  and  went  in  groups.  Some  came  from 
a  distance,  and,  on  entering  the  house  of  death,  set  up  a  loud 
wail,  which  they  continued  all  together  over  the  corpse  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  solemn 
and  plaintive  than  this  wail.  Some,  indeed,  joined  in  it  who 
felt  no  natural  sorrow  for  the  dead  ;  but  even  these  had  griefs 
of  their  own  which  gave  sincerity  to  their  mourning  once  the 
flood-gates  of  sorrow  were  open.  The  men  seldom  joined  in 
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the  funeral  chorus,  and  only  those  whose  near  connexion  with 
the  dead  inspired  real  sorrow,  or  who  were  specially  gifted 
with  a  wailing  voice.  The  bean  chaointe  often  filled  up  the 
interval  between  successive  wailings  by  chanting  an  extempore 
dirge  in  praise  of  the  dead,  or  of  his  living  relations,  or  in 
denunciation  of  his  enemies.  These  dirges,  which  not  un- 
frequently  reached  a  high  pitch  of  pathos  and  eloquence,  were 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  treasured  in  the  memory.  Sometimes 
there  were  two  such  mourners,  each  introduced  by  one  of  the 
factions  into  which  a  family  was  too  often  divided.  They  used 
to  pour  forth  their  mutual  recriminations  in  verse,  often  of 
great  point  and  satire,  on  behalf  of  the  faction  they  repre- 
sented ;  so  that  sometimes  the  bean  chaointe  became  a  bean 
chdinte.  The  following  snatch  of  dialogue  will  illustrate  the 
brilliancy  of  extempore  repartee  that  these  mutual  recrimina- 
tions sometimes  attained.  A  young  husband,  intensely  disliked 
by  his  wife's  relations,  is  dead.  There  is  a  bean  chaointe  on 
each  side.  The  husband's  bean  chaointe  begins  thus  :  — 


mo  gfAA-o  cu  *f  mo 

A   §Aot«  riA  bjreAjV  ttA 

t)o  6tiAtA  fein  ip  n't:ACA 

50  mbxyocAi'oe  tnuc  1  mbAinne, 

'"O1JA    T>A    CeA-OAOITl    eAj\|AA1§ 

-oo  TtiACAjA  Aguf  C'ACAJX. 


The  opposing  bean  chaointe  on  behalf  of  the  wife's  kinsfolk 
replies  :  — 

tliop  tfiuc  e  ACC  bATib, 
'S  tii  j\Aib  fe  -o'AOif  A6c 

'S    til    JAAlb    ATI    Cltei 

'S    til     jAAlb    ATI    fCAtpATl 


These  verses  are  thus  translated  :  — 

My  love  art  thou  and  my  delight, 

Thou  kinsman  of  the  dead  men, 

I  myself  heard,  though  I  did  not  see, 

That  a  pig  would  be  drowned  in  milk, 

Between  two  Wednesdays  in  Spring, 

In  the  home  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
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To  which  the  reply  is  :  — 

It  was  not  a  pig,  but  a  banbh, 

And  it  was  only  a  week  old, 

And  it  was  not  wide  —  the  keeler, 

And  it  was  not  fastened  —  the  hurdle-door. 

The  first  mourner  dwells  on  the  affluence  that  existed  in 
the  parental  home  of  the  deceased,  and  quotes  an  instance  to 
prove  it.  In  the  Spring,  when  milk  is  scarce,  so  abundant  was 
that  fluid  that  a  pig  was  drowned  in  it.  The  representative  of 
the  other  side  does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  so  extenuates  it  as 
to  make  any  boast  about  it  ridiculous  ;  even  the  scalpdn  —  a 
bundle  of  rods  as  a  substitute  for  a  door  —  was  not  well  fastened. 
Sometimes  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased  was  bean  chaointe  ; 
and  here  genuine  sorrow  would  often  produce  a  strain  of  great 
pathos.  Similes  like  the  following  would  be  thrown  out  in  the 
ecstasy  of  grief  :  — 

ACA  mo  C|Kn-6e  fA  fmuix>, 

1TlA|\   A   teA-6   S^Af   AJ\   fCJMU, 

'S  50  IXAJA*  An  eocAip  Atnu§A, 

'S  riA  teijeAypA*  OiteAn  TIA  "bponn. 


My  heart  is  oppressed  with  grief, 

As  a  lock  in  screw  (that  is,  a  spring-lock) 

When  the  key  has  been  lost, 

And  the  Island  of  the  Fianna  could  not  cure  it. 

The  lament  of  the  bean  chaointe  was  called  a  caoine,  or  keene. 
It  was  generally  in  a  short  metre,  as  the  above  specimens. 

Of  the  same  nature  as  the  caoine,  but  far  more  dignified  as 
a  species  of  composition,  was  the  Marbhna,  or  Elegy.  It 
generally  supposed  the  burial  to  have  already  taken  place, 
and  was  usually  composed  by  a  poet  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  Marbhna  was  cultivated 
in  every  age  of  Irish  Literature  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  Lament  attributed  to  Olliol  Olum  for  his  seven  sons  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Macro  imhe,  and  Lament  of  King 
Niall,  and  the  famous  Lament  of  Deirdre  over  the  sons  of 
Usnach,  are  early  examples.  In  "  Cormac's  Glossary,"  under 
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the  word  Gamh  is  a  citation  from  a  Marbhna  composed  by 
Colman,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Cloyne,  for  Cuimin  Fota,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.D.  661  It  is  translated^by  O 'Donovan 
as  follows  : — 

He  was  not  more  bishop  than  king, 

My  Cuimin  was  son  of  a  lord, 

Lamp  of  Erin  for  his  learning, 

He  was  beautiful,  as  all  have  heard, 

Good  his  kindred,  good  his  shape, 

Extensive  were  his  relatives, 

Descendant  of  Coirpri,   descendant   of  Core, 

He  was  learned,  noble,  illustrious, 

Alas  he  is  dead  in  the  month  of  Gam, 

But  'tis  no  cause  of  grief  !    Tis  not  to  death  he  has  gone. 

This  extract  runs  on  the  same  lines  as  the  modern  Elegies. 

In  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  several  beautiful  Elegies 
are  given,  such  as  Torna's  Lament  for  Core  and  Niall,  and 
Seanchan's  Lament  over  the  dead  body  of  Dalian.  During 
the.  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  Elegy  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  species  of  verse.  Indeed,  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of 
these  ages  were  calculated  to  foster  its  plaintive  melody,  and 
almost  every  distinguished  Irish  poet  during  this  period  had 
composed  elegies.  There  is  an  almost  inevitable  sameness 
about  the  structure  of  those  that  have  been  preserved  ;  for,  as 
the  idea  is  ancient,  so  is  the  machinery  employed.  The  great 
heroes  of  Irish  history  are  marshalled  afresh  as  kinsmen  of 
the  deceased  :  Conn,  Cuchulainn,  Feargus,  Niall,  and  Cairbre  ; 
the  great  Norman  families  and  the  older  Celtic  chieftains  are 
also  enumerated.  But  one  peculiar  charm  of  this  species  of 
composition,  all  over  Ireland,  comes  from  the  mnd  sidhe,  fairy 
women,  who  have  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  are 
wont  to  lament  the  Milesian  families  in  sweet  and  doleful 
numbers.  Thus,  in  several  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
Aoibhill,  the  fairy  lady  of  Carrigliath,  near  Killaloe,  the  banshee 
of  the  Dalcassians,  is  made  to  wrap  Dunlaing  O'Hartigan  in 
a  fairy  cloud,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  battle.  Dunlaing, 
however,  succeeds  in  joining  Murchadh,  whose  attendant  he 
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was.  His  explanation  of  his  delay  leads  to  an  interview 
between  Aoibhill  and  Murchadh,  in  which  the  fairy  predicted, 
in  verse,  the  fall  of  Brian,  of  Murchadh,  and  of  many  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Dalcassian  army. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  such  fairy  ladies  is  Cliodhna, 
whose  principal  palace  was  situated  at  Carraig  Cliodhna,  or 
Cliodhna's  Rock,  in  the  parish  of  Kilshanick  and  barony  of 
Duhallow.  In  Glandore  Harbour  she  is  supposed  to  wail  for 
the  demise  of  her  favourite  chieftains.  In  this  harbour  there 
is  still  a  very  remarkable  moan  heard  in  the  caverns  of  the 
rocks,  when  the  wind  is  north-east  off  the  shore.  It  is  slow, 
continuous,  and  mournful,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  ; 
it  is  the  prelude  to  an  approaching  storm,  and  is  called  Tonn 
Cliodhna,  or  Cliodhna's  Wave.  Swift  gives  us  a  description 
of  the  storm  in  this  harbour  : — 

Sed  cum  saevit  hyems  et  venti,  carcere  rupto, 
Immensos  volvunt  fluctus  ad  culmina  mentis, 
Non  obsessae  arces  non  fulmina  vindice  dextra 
Missa  lovis  quoties  inimicas  saevit  in  urbes, 
Exaequunt  sonitum  undarum  veniente  procella, 
Littora  littoribus  reboant. 

Swift's   Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  302. 

There  are  two  other  natural  mourners  on  our  Irish  coasts  : 
Tonn  Tuaithe,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  Tonn  Rudhraighe, 
in  Dundrum  Bay,  Co.  Down.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Irish  rivers 
are  pressed  into  the  chorus  of  lamentation  by  the  Elegiac  poets. 
Besides  Aoibhill  and  Cliodhna,  there  are  Aine  of  Cnoc  Aine, 
Una  of  Durlus  Eile,  Grian  of  Cnoc  Greine,  Eibhlinn  of  Sliabh 
Fuaid.  In  our  poem  XXXV.  there  is  given  a  list  of  these 
amiable  beings.  In  Keating 's  Elegy  for  the  Lord  of  the  Decies 
(A.D.  1626),  Cliodhna,  the  chief  mourner,  is  made  to  perform 
a  most  extraordinary  circuit,  which  takes  a  week  to  accomplish. 
She  visits  all  the  fairy  palaces  in  the  country  and  weeps  afresh 
at  each.  In  some  of  O'Rahilly's  elegies  the  various  local  fairy 
ladies  are  set  lamenting  all  at  once,  Cliodhna  leading  off,  and 
giving  information  about  the  kindred  of  the  deceased.  In 
poems  XV.  and  XVI.  there  is  a  strange  combination  of  the 
native  and  the  classical  mythologies  not  uncommon  in  the 
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poetics  of  the  last  two  centuries,  while  Jupiter  asks  Cliodhna 
to  draw  up  the  pedigree  of  O'Callaghan. 

But  the  Banshee  is  not  content  to  await  the  death  of  her 
favourite  chieftains :  she  gives  them  warning  when  any  great 
sickness  is  to  end  in  death.  "  No  doubt  can  for  a  moment  be 
entertained,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  of  the  fact  that  a  most 
piteous  wailing  is  heard  shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
members  of  some  families." — Kilkenny  Archczo logical  Journal, 
1856,  p.  129.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  poem  XXXV.,  which  is 
elegiac  in  form,  O'Rahilly  represents  the  mnd  sidhe  as  lamenting, 
not  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  but  his  being  deprived  of  his  lands, 
and  banished. 

f  tDA 

V.— THE  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  LANGUAGE  OF 
THE  POEMS. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  text  of  the  poems  in  this  volume 
are  : — 

(a)  The^MSS.   in  the  Royal  Irish   Academy   (R.I. A.),    including   the 
Stowe  Collection. 

(b)  The  MSS.  Jn  the  Library  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  (May.). 
These  include  the  Murphy(M-),  Renehan(R.),  and  O' Curry (O'C.)  collections. 

(c)  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (B.). 

(d)  A  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  MSS.  consulted  for 
the  various  poems.  These  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  : — 

I.     R.I. A.  23638,  p.  25;  23D8,  280;  23Nn.  27;  23C2O,  393; 
ibid.,  p.   135;  23021,  368;   23C8,  99.     May.    X.,  p.  218; 
XII.,  59  ;  LVIL,  i. 
II.  R.I.A.  23M49,  259.    B.  Mus.,  Eger.,  58,  158  ;  ibid.,  64. 

III.  R.I.A.  2308,  260  (with  English  metrical  translation)  ;  23C8, 

353  >  23Fi8,  61  ;  23638,  237  (with  headingJAjA  eipe,  but 
no  author)  ;  23021,  489  ;  ibid.,  366.  May.  VI.,  229. 

IV.  R.I.A.    23021,    365 ;    ibid.,    490 ;    23Li3,    22 ;    23L24,    557 ; 

23M47,  Part  IV.,  p.  80  ;  23Mi6,  209  ;  23Q2,  123  ;  23126, 
96;  Stowe  A  iv.,  2,  126;  23638,  101;  23Fi8r  64;  23X51, 
23 ;  23C8,  97 ;  23Mi4,  55.  May.  XII.,  341  ;  XCV.,  fol. 
146;  LVIL,  28. 
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V.  R.I. A.   23020,  144;   23021,   367;   2308,  93;   Stowe,   A  iv.  2, 

127.     May.  XII.,  65. 

VI.  R.I.A.  2368,  94  ;  23020,  134  ;  23021,  24.    May.  XII..  60. 
VII.  R.I.A.  23021,  364;  23020,  133;  ibid.,  391  ;  2368,  95.      May. 

V.,  49  ;  XII..  343- 
VIII.  R.I.A.    23021,    363  ;    23020,    183  ;    231*15,    35 ;    2368,      96. 

May.  X.,  25  ;  XII.,  86. 
IX.  The    text    is    from    O'Connellan's    translation    of   Whately's 

"  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters." 
X.  R.I.A.  23Nn,  133.     May.  VI.,  156. 
XI.  R.I.A.  2368,  372.     May  VI.,  356. 

XII.  R.I.A.   23Mi6,   217;   23Q2,    124.       B.   Mus.,  Eger.,    no,   p. 

145  ;  ibid.,  160.  Egerton  no  is  a  paper  folio  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  O'Donovan.  The  R.I.A.  MSS.  do  not 
follow  the  order  of  stanzas  here,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
well  to  make  a  change. 

XIII.  R.I.A.   23Li3,    134 ;    231.24,    255 ;    23Ni2,    39 ;    23616,    79. 

May.  IV.,  28  ;  ibid..  V.,  27. 

XIV.  May.  X.,  80. 

XV.  R.I.A.  23020,  295  ;  23M44,  169.    May.  IV.,  86  ;  ibid.,  X.,  278. 

M44  was  written  by  rni6eat  6  tongam,  father  of  tHi6eAt 
65,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  copies  both  in  the  R.I.A. 
and  at  Maynooth. 

XVI.  R.I.A.  23M44,   181  ;   23020,   294  ;   23Mi6,   210 ;   23015,   35. 

May.  X.,  394. 

XVII.  R.I.A.  23Mi6,  218  ;  23637,  53  ;  23X51,   19.     May.  X.,  54. 
XVIII.  R.I.A.  23Ei5,  238  ;  23^2,  289  ;  23M9,  90.     These  are  all 

O'Longan  MSS.    May.  VII.,  89 ;  ib.,  XI.,  169 ;  ib.,  LVIL,  31. 
XIX.  May.  X.,  93.     Gaelic  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  211. 
XX.  R.I.A.  23Ai8,   53  ;  O'Kearney  MS.   (23Ei2). 
XXI.  R.I.A.  23Mi6,  219  ;     B.   Mus.,   Eger.£  150   (No.   23,   p.   443), 

one  of  the  Hardiman  MSS.,  transcribed  for  the  most  part 

by  John  Lloyd,  of  Limerick.    A  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 

Gaelic  League,  dated  1778. 
XXII.  R.I.A.    23L37,    8 ;    23L24,    539 ;    23139,    59 ;     23Ni3,    285  ; 

24L37  ;    23Mi4,  352.    May.  VII.,  400  ;  ib.,  14,  ce/sngAl  only. 

King's  Inns  Library,  Vol.  No.  6.     Brit.  Mus.,  Add.,  33,567, 

p.    36 ;    MS.    uncatalogued    in    O'Curry    Collection ;    some 

copies  in  Editors'  possession. 

XXIII.  R.I.A.  23139,  57.     May.  XII.,  61. 

XXIV.  R.I.A.  2303,  241. 

XXV.  Egerton  158,  p.  60  ;  ibid.,  p.  66.    T.C.D.,  H.  vi.,  7,  p.    301. 
XXVI.  King's   Inns,  No.   6,   Item  30.    May.  LIV.,  171  (incomplete). 
XXVII.  R.I.A.  23Ai8,   ii. 

XXVIII.  R.I.A.  2303,    240;     23Mn,     197.       Egerton     133,    p.    124. 
Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"   II.,  p.  46. 
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XXIX.?  O'Daly,  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  2nd  Series,  p.  114. 

May.,  Ren.,  Vol.  69. 
XXX.  R.I. A.    23D8,    279 ;     23Ei2,    246.      "  Poets    and   Poetry   of 

Munster,"  p.  no. 
XXXI.  R.I.A.  231.39,  491.     May.  LIII.,  66.     A  copy  made  by  the 

late  Mr.  P.  Stanton. 

XXXII.  R.I.A.  23Hi5,  258;  231.39,  491;  23X20,42.   May.  Vol. LIII., 

78.     T.C.D.,  H.3.23.     A  copy  made  by  Mr.  Stanton. 

XXXIII.  May.,  Ren.,  Vol.  69.    B.  Mus.,  Eger.,  no,  p.  143.    Eger.,  160, 

p.  273.    Crawford  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Rylands,  Manchester,  No.  75,  p.  72. 

XXXIV.  R.I.A.  241,14,  p.  i. 

XXXV.  R.I.A.  23C2I,  209.    B.  Mus.,  Eger.,  94  (2). 
XXXVI.  R.I.A.   23D8,   249. 

XXXVII.  Mr.  Patrick  O'Crowley,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork.  This  is  the 
only  piece  in  the  Collection  which  has  reached  us  solely 
by  oral  tradition. 

XXXVIII.  R.I.A.   23C32,    25;     231.24,    393;    23638,    227;    23L6,    328; 

241.32.     May.  X.,  p.  88.    Two  MSS.  in  Editors'  possession. 

XXXIX.  R.I.A.,   231,13,   74 ;   23Ei6,   283  ;   23C2I,   228.      May.   XII., 

pp.  261,  265,  280.     A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Standish 

H.  O'Grady,  written  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  by  moctAf 

6       VlAO-OA     ttA     CAG]\AC,       .1,     CAUA1JV       ATI       gloUlA     tfl6l|\,      Co. 

Limerick. 

XL.  O'Reilly's  "  Irish  Writers,"  sub.  an.  1726. 
XLI.  R.I.A.,  23Li3,  78  ;  23M45,  259. 
XLII.  R.I.A.  23021,  358;  23L38,  81  ;    23N32,  294;  23Mg,  90.   May. 

II.,  p.  233  ;  V.,  p.  71 

XLIII.  R.I.A.  23Ei2  ;  23021,  362  ;  23C8,  95.  May.  XII.,  345. 
The  O' Kearney  MS.  (23Ei2)  is  the  only  one  which  gives 
the  story  in  full ;  the  others  only  give  the  stanza,  beginning 
"  UlAic  x>o  cojAAx>,  A  c]\Aititi,"  which  is  attributed  to 
various  poets  as  is  usual  with  such  items. 

XLIV.-XLVI.  R.I.A.   23Hi5,  pp.   232-265;    23X20,  p.   42;    23L39,  pp. 
483-500;  23L9,  pp.  135-155.      May.  Vol.  53,  pp.  17-88  and 
pp.  89-120.     A  copy  made  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Stanton. 
XLVII.  R.I.A.   23L9,   212. 
XLVIII.  R.I.A.   23638,    10. 
XLIX.  R.I.A.  23C8,  47.     May.  XII.,  276. 
L.  R.I.A.  23Cio,  311  ;  23Mi4,  193. 
LI.  R.I.A.   23Cio,   311  ;     23Mi4,    193. 

LII.  R.I.A.  23Ci6,  151  ;    23147,  33  ;  23X10,  81  ;  23L24,  125. 
LIII.  R.I.A.  23N2I,   242. 
LIV.  May.  X.,  295. 


In  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  given  the  principal 
varia  lectiones.     With  these  is  placed  the  number   of  the  MS. 
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However,  when  there  is  only  one  MS.  from  a  collection, 
or  when  the  MSS.  in  that  collection  agree  on  a  certain  point, 
only  the  initial  of  the  collection  (e.g.,  A.  =  Royal  Irish  Academy 
MSS)  is  made  use  of.  Minor  variants,  such  as  bad  and  phonetic 
spellings,  are  not  as  a  rule  recorded. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  copies  of  several  of  the  poems 
in  private  hands  were  examined.  For  the  First  Edition,  when 
the  Maynooth  College  supplied  a  good  copy,  this  was  generally 
made  the  basis  of  the  text.  The  Murphy  MSS.  (M.)  are  a 
collection  of  Irish  poems  and  tales,  made  by  Dr.  Murphy, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  transcribed  from  older  MSS. 
between  the  years  1800  and  1820,  the  scribes  being  the 
O'Longans,  Michael  6g,  Paul,  and  Peter ;  John  O'Mullane, 
and  others.  There  are  some  MSS.  in  this  collection  of  an  earlier 
date.  Of  the  Renehan  MSS,  vol.  69  contains  a  vast  body  of 
modern  Irish  poetry.  The  date  of  compilation  is  1853,  and 
the  scribe  is  inclined  to  the  phonetic  method  of  spelling.  The 
R.I. A.  MSS.  consulted  are  very  numerous  ;  but  in  their  general 
features  they  resemble  the  Maynooth  MSS.  Many  of  them  are 
a  decade  or  two  older,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  more  accurate. 

In  this,  the  second  edition,  the  text  of  the  poems  has  been 
carefully  collated  with  the  copies  found  in  the  above  list  of 
MSS. 

One  MS.  in  the  R.I.  Academy  (2303)  is  of  considerable  interest 
in  connexion  with  O'Rahilly.  It  is  a  MS.  copy  of  Keating's 
History.  The  scribe  is  Dermot  O'Connor  ;  and  it  is  probably 
from  this  copy  that  his  much-abused  translation  of  Keating 
was  made.  At  the  end  of  the  History  the  date  1715  is  given. 
Then  follow  twelve  pages  of  miscellaneous  poems  by  Keating 
and  others.  Here  is  to  be  found  poem  XXVIII.,  without  its 
author's  name,  and  on  the  same  page  twelve  lines  to  Donogh 
O'Hickey,  composed  in  1709  (last  twelve  lines  of  XXIV.), 
with  our  poet's  name  at  the  end.  Between  them  is  a  short 
piece  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  On  the  opposite  page,  at 
the  top,  is  a  poem  on  the  son  of  Richard  Rice,  in  O'Rahilly's 
manner  ;  and,  following  this,  a  short  elegy  on  Justin  MacCarthy, 
Lord  Mountcashel,  who  died  abroad  in  1694,  which  is  possibly 
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from  our  poet's  hand.  A  few  pages  further  is  found  the  first 
part  of  XXIV.  Although  the  MS.  is  dated  1715,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  twelve  extra  pages  of  poems  are  of  the  same 
date  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  by  the  same  scribe,  and,  no  doubt, 
were  written  not  long  after  that  date.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that,  while  still  living,  Egan  had  such  a  reputation  as  a  poet 
that  a  scribe  of  some  consequence,  like  O'Connor,  found  in  his 
poetry  matter  suitable  for  filling  up  the  blank  pages  of  his 
Keating. 

A  yet  more  interesting  MS.  is  a  copy  of  Keating'  s  History 
made  by  Egan  himself  in  1722,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Library,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 

On  the  first  spare  page  is  a  portion  of  a  tract  on  prosody, 
in  O'Rahilly's  handwriting  ;  and,  at  the  end,  the  following  :  — 
A|\  tiA  rs^10^  t-e  ^Aot)A5An  \\A  tlA5AilUM$  T>O  Tlui$|\i  true 
015  niic  Site  A  n-'O^orn  Coluc-AijA  'f^n  m-btixVb.AiTi  • 
Cfuofo  mite  fe^cc  (^ce^t))  -A^uf  An  "OA^A  btixVO-Ain  ptcexvo. 
July  An  f  eAcctfixvo  tA.  "  Written  by  Egan  O'Rahilly  for  Roger 
6g,  son  of  John,  MacSheehy,  at  Drumcullagher,  in  the  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  seven  (hundred)  and  twenty- 
two.  July  the  seventh."  On  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains  on  a  priest  called  William  O'Kelliher, 
whose  departure  for  Connaught  the  poet  bewails  ;  the 
writing  resembles  O'Rahilly's,  but  is,  we  think,  not  his.  At  the 
end  of  this  poem  there  is  a  stanza,  in  a  different  hand,  signed 
SeA§An  0  Uu.A'om.A,  with  the  date  1731.  At  page  83  we  have 
the  signature  Ac^n  \\A  Tl^t^itte,  and  at  the  end  — 


"  Finis  Libri  Secundi  7br'  the  gth,  1722. 


This  last  signature  gives  the  form  of  the  poet's  name  adopted 
in  this  volume,  viz.  AO-O-AS-ATI  tU  TUfcAitte,  and*  seems  to  be  that 
used  by  the  poet  himself  ;  though  even  in  this  he  is  not  quite 
consistent,  while  Peter  O'Connell,  in  one  place  (R.I.A.  23Mi6), 
corrects  it  to  TUt^Aile.  The  MS.  is  written  clearly  through- 
out in  a  bold  hand  ;  very  little  use  is  made  of  accents,  and  initial 
letters  are  sometimes  written  in  a  slightly  ornamental  style. 
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From  the  dates  given  above,  it  seems  that  the  entire  MS.  was 
written  in  two  months.  In  1842  O'Curry  gives  his  opinion 
of  this  MS.  thus:  xVf  IOCCAC  ATI  te-AttAp  6  fo:  "this  is  a 
faulty  book." 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  MSS.  employed  in  preparing 
the  text  of  these  poems  presented  a  wide  range  of  orthographical 
variations,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  print  them  as 
they  stood.  Often  the  same  word  was  spelled  variously  in 
the  same  poem,  or  stanza,  or  even  line.  The  preposition  A 
was  constantly  used  for  1  ;  41  p  for  AJA  ;  the  final  5  (hard)  in 
Munster  in  certain  verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes  the 
final  t>  of  the  past  passive,  is  written  5  and  often  so  pronounced 
in  Munster ;  eu  and  e^  were  found  indiscriminately ;  nouns 
like  f  '$  and  b|\i$  were  undeclined  in  the  singular,  as  well  as 
many  other  anomalies.  It  has  been  sought  to  bring  the  spelling 
into  conformity  with  modern  usage,  the  requirements  of  metre 
having  of  course  to  be  provided  for,  while  in  unusual  words 
the  spelling  of  the  best  MSS.  has  been  adhered  to. 

Poem  XXIII.  is  obviously  only  a  fragment,  and  XL.  is  a 
stanza  quoted  by  O'Reilly  from  a  poem  on  a  shipwreck  which 
the  poet  witnessed  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  of  which  there 
was  an  imperfect  copy  among  the  O'Reilly  MSS.  ;  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  it. 

In  these  poems  the  elaborate  metre  employed  requires  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  vowels,  in  declensions,  and  verbal 
terminations.  Every  language  has  to  modify  its  ordinary  prose 
forms  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  metre. 

The  poet  goes  back  to  an  earlier  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  which  colloquial  usage  had  shortened  by  a  syllable. 
Thus  iAtt.dif\c,  re-Ati^c,  etc.,  generally  form  two  syllables  in 
verse,  but  only  one  in  conversation  ;  while  in  XXI.  19,  f  e  Aft  AC 
is  sounded  as  one  syllable.  Again,  not  only  is  a  word 
expanded  according  to  earlier  pronunciation,  but  aspiration 
is  removed  from  a  middle  consonant,  as  teo^n  for  teo$An, 
f -AosAt  for  p .AojAl.  It  often  happens  that  such  pronunciations 
survive  in  provincial  dialects.  Thus  cusAirm  is  pronounced  as 
two  syllables  in  XX.  36,  but  seldom  nowadays  in  conversation 
in  Munster  ;  while  in  Connaught  the  two  syllables  are  still 
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heard,  though  the  initial  c  becomes  t.  The  diphthong  AO,  as 
in  -don,  c.Aot>,  etc.,  is  pronounced  in  Conn  aught  as  401  is  pro- 
nounced in  Munster  (that  is,  as  ee  in  wheel).  The  poet  often 
uses  this  sound  for  metrical  purposes,  and  the  scribes  generally 
spell  it  -AOI  in  such  cases  ;  thus  ^.Aot  XXI.  20,  etc.  Again, 
the  same  word  is  pronounced  in  three  or  four  different  ways  to 
suit  the  metre  :  thus  tiAtfi.Ai'o  may  be  taken  as  a  monosyllable 
pronounced  in  two  or  three  ways,  or  as  a  dissyllable  having 
similar  variations.  There  is  sometimes  an  internal  vowel 
change  in  verbs,  as  *oo  f6in  for  t)o  jutine  ;  also  in  pronouns 
combined  with  prepositions,  as  "OAiE>  for  "061  E>.  Frequently, 
also,  the  singular  of  a  noun  is  used  for  the  plural,  and 
adjectives  are  sometimes  not  declined. 

As  regards  the  value  of  these  poems  as  specimens  of  the 
language,  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  eleven 
years  ago  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Canon  O'Leary,  P.P.,  of 
Castlelyons,  who  yields  to  no  one  in  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  Irish  syntax.  When  he  had  read  the  first  twenty 
poems  in  proof,  he  wrote — "  The  pieces  you  are  putting 
together  are  splendid ;  they  are  veritable  classics  in  the 
language.  The  constructions  in  them  will  always  stand  as 
true  models  of  the  syntax  of  the  Irish  language." 


t)AticA  AotiAsAm   Hi  RAtAitte. 
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T)AfiCA     AOt)A5Ain     VII 


I. 


cneAcuA   CRIC 


1p  Autnppe  geAp  bom  cpeAccA  epic  £6 
I.*A  pcAniAl/b  50  t)AOp  Y  ^  S^olcA  cli-bpeoiDGe: 
VIA  cpAnnA  bA  up6me  AT;  -oeAn&iri  tn'n  -ooib-peA 
*Oo  ^eApiAAt)  A  11566,5'  '-p  A  bppeAiii<s  cjiion  ^eoc 


5     Ce  r, 

beip  peApCA  ACA  ic  ihevp-opig  pe  ^AC  cpion-coipip, 
'S  -§&&  t^x)]^Ann  CAecAc  *o'eip  "oo  c 


A]\A  Ai|\   1110 

10  5°  njjAib&tiTi  5^c  peep  t)e  peim  cipu  tlomn 
A  bpeAp^nuup  -jrem  50  pAoglAc  piceoilce, 
Ace  t)AnbA  1  bpeui  ^AD  ceiLe  ip  i  popcA ! 


I.  —  Of  this  poem  there  are  several  partial  copies.  There  is  a  copy  contain- 
ing all  the  stanzas  given  here  in  vol.  69  of  the  Renehan  MSS.  in  Maynooth 
College.  The  piece,  however,  seems  naturally  to  end  with  the  sixth  stanza. 
23.  C.  8,  p.  99,  gives  as  heading:  "An  jreA|\  ceA-otiA  ccc.  IAJ\  mbjAife  TIA 
gcomjioUL  "oo  ^ALl/Aib  "oo  |\o  ^eAVLvoAjA  1  LumnieAc  1692."  In  23.  D.  8. 
styled  "tTlAp'btiA  HA  Ti 


1.  Some  MSS.  read  1f  Artnp]"eAG   ^eAp.      CJAIC  V0"0^  is  taken  as  one 
word,  hence  epic  is  not  put  in  gen.     The  dat.  (croc)  is  often  used  instead  of 
the  nom.  (CJAIOC)  in  nouns  belonging  to  the  second  decl. 

2.  SgAmAit,  D.  8. 

3.  bA  cp^An,  B.  38.     tlA  cj\AmiA,  metaphorical  for  "great  families." 
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THE   WOUNDS   OF  THE   LAND   OF   FODLA. 

BITTER  woe  to  me  are  the  wounds  of  the  land  of  Fodla, 
Who  is  sorely  under  a  cloud  whilst  her  kinsfolk  are  heartsick  ; 
The  trees  that  were  strongest  in  affording  them  shelter 
Have  their  branches  lopped  off    and  their  roots  withered 
and  decayed. 

5     Long  though  thou  hast  been,  O  majestic,  gentle- mannered 

Erin, 

A  fair  nursing-mother  with  hospitality  and  true  knowledge  ; 
Henceforth  shalt  thou  be  an  unwilling  handmaid  to  every 

withered  band, 
While  every  foreign  churl  shall  have  sucked  thy  breasts.    | 

And  to  crown  my  sorrow,  behold  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  tears, 
10     That  the  mighty  kings  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
Possess  their  own  lands  in  prosperity  and  peace, 
While  Banba  is  in  pain  without  a  consort,  wedded  though 
she  be. 


4.  A  1150^5.     Most   MSS.  have   the    pi.   J^A^A,  which    gives   an   extra 
syllable.      Some  have  geA-oA,  a  softened  form  of  geAgA.     Cpin  feoigre  in 
some  MSS. 

5.  'eij\e  for  A  eipe,  the  A  being  absorbed  by  the  initial  vowel. 

8.  CA6CA6  for  coiringceAC,  generally  pron.  CAOICCAC. 

9.  "Oeo^A  for  -oeojv  gen.  pi. 

10.  llomn   e6|\oip,   the   Continent   of  Europe;    it  is  not  declined.     "Oe 
l\emi  ci]\c,  of  the  true  sovereignty.     SAC  peer,  all  the  kings. 


TDAtlUA  AOT)A5Airi   111   tlAUAltte. 


T)o  cAit,teATiiAj\  ppeini--ptiocc  tleitt  1|"  pot 

1f  riA  jreAjAAcom  CROATIA,  LAGC^A  i\iogAcc 

15     *Oen  CA]\nA£'-ftHt  feil,,  mo  teAn,  ni'L  pumn  beo 

HA  riiAite  HA  n^&etieAt  t)o  b'eAccA6  ^nioni  cor 


e 
eiueAc,  clAon  1]"  •oioc  cottiAilt, 

le  ceile,  ACC  i\eAbAt)  -|\mn--pc6|AnAc, 
2O     T)o  uA^jAAiri^   A|\   Cipmn   |?|AAOC  An 


6  CAitleAmA]\   Gi]\e,   1|"  meix)   AJ\ 
1-p  cpeAfCAijic  nA  IAOC  meA^,  c^eAn,  r\&]\  irii-c|ieo|\Ac, 
AI\  AjiA-o-ttlAC  T)e  '-p  A|\  c^eAn   TIA    U^ionoi-oe 
^o  inAi|\ix)  XDA  n-eij^  AH   meit)  -j^eo  -oiob  beo 


25      CAilleA-OA^  5Ae>o1^  A  •ocpeice  cAom  COJIAC, 
cu,  -peile,  beA|"A,  1^  bmn-ceotcA; 
ctAon  "oo  CJAAOC  pnn  fi  ilioiv-pm 
Aon-tflAC  *Oe  A 


14.  •peA|\Adoin,  pi.  of  feA^Acu,  i.e.,  -peA|\cu. 

15.  CAiA^Ac'-^uil/.     Some  MSS.  have  cApuTo-^uit/.     The  word 
is  sometimes  trisyllabic,  CA|\|AACAC;  cf.  -jreA^^,  feA]A|\A. 

16.  Some  MSS.  and  First  Edition  read  "1f  fA-oA  ^itirj  c|\eic  ^ A  tei|\- 


ly.  lo^conAd,  gen.  of  ioz;c6in  or  e"Aj;c6in,  "wrong,  injustice." 

20.  An  einmn.     Some  MSS.  give  50  ^AotonAC. 

21.  nii-coTricnoni,  "injustice,  inequality  of  treatment." 
23.  AnnA-o-tTlAc,  i.e.,  An-o-tTlAc,  see  note,  line  15. 

The  form  of  "  wishing  "  in  lines  23-4  is  general  in  Irish ;  cf.  the  following 
from  \)onncA>6    CAOC  6  tTlAcgArmiA:   *'  'S  An  ce  "oo   JAinm  "Dioin  Splmc,  AJA 
'  DT^C  nA|\  -peicit)  f e  ^p^Annc." 

27.  AtlA-ctnnc  =  Atl-ctnnc. 

28.  3Aoi-6il,  nom.  for  dat. 
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We  have  lost  the  root-stock  of  Niall,  and  the  seed  of  Eoghan, 
And  the  bold  champions,  the  warriors  of  the  kingdom  of 

Borumha  ; 
15     Of  the  hospitable  race  of  Carthach,  woe  is  me  !  we  have  not 

many  alive, 
Nor  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gael  who  were  of  renowned  feats 

in  battle. 

In  sooth  it  is  every  violence  of  injustice  on  our  part, 
Deceit  and  falsehood  and  treachery  and  non-fulfilment  of 

pledges, 
Want  of  union,  and,  instead,  the  tearing  of  each  other's 

throats, 
20     That  have  drawn  down  on  Erin  the  rage  of  the  Mighty  King. 

Since  we  have  lost  Erin,  and  because  "of  the  extent  of  our 

misfortunes, 
And  because  of  the  overthrow  of  the  nimble,  strong  warriors 

who  were  not  wanting  in  vigour, 
We  entreat  the  noble  Son  of  God  and  the  Might  of    the 

Trinity, 
That  those  of  them  who  are  alive  with  us  may  thrive  after 

them. 

25     The  Gaels  have  lost  their  gentle,  comely  qualities  : 
Charity,  hospitality,  manners,  and  sweet  music  ; 
Wicked,   alien   boars   it   was   that   forced   us   under   great 

oppression  ; 
I  beseech  the  only  Son  of  God  to  grant  relief  to  the  Gaels. 


-OAtlUA  AOT)A5Ain   Hi 

t 


II. 


An   tnilleAT)    tyitntij   AU   ttioti-steAcuAib 
nA  hemeAnn. 


An   CA]\i\u'-finl 


^e&\\  cof  nAiti  nA 

-oin   A]\  ci|\ 

-oe 


cum 


Ui]\  ]?A 
Uij\    t) 


Ui|\  bocc 

10     Uip  ^^n  -pe^p 

Uip  ^An  lijc, 

Ui]\ 


—  if 


TTIAC, 
ponn, 
*oo  bocc&ifo  te 


50  heA5  born  ! 

tieAC 
ceite 


",  noc  t)' 
)  50  cub<M^ceAc, 
if  ATTI^]"  if 


Ui^\  te 
15     Uip  -oo 
PA  -pmAcc 

Ui]\  5  An  CA^UA  ^An  CAi|\be  1  n 

Uip  ^An  cu|\A-6  ^An  bumne  ^A 

Tip  t)o  noccA-6  ^An  ]:ocAin 

20     Uip  •oo  bjM-peAX)  1e  ]?ui|Ainn 


II. —  For  remarks  on  this  threnody  see  Introduction.  The  version  here 
given  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  marked  23.  M.  45,  page 
259  et  seq.,  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
latter  copy  gives  the  "  binding  "  stanza,  which  is  omitted  in  the  former.  The 
compiler  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  describes  the  poem  as  an  "  Elegy 
on  MacCarthy,  about  1720,"  but  it  is  elegiac  only  in  metre. 
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II. 

THE  RUIN  THAT  BEFELL  THE  GREAT  FAMILIES 
OF  ERIN. 

WOE  is  me  !  weak  and  exhausted  is  the  race  of  Carthach, 
Without  a  prince  over  the  hosts,  or  a  strong,  nimble  leader  ! 
Without  a  man  to  defend,  without  a  key  to  liberate  ! 
Without    a   shield   of   protection   for   the   land   of   noble 
chieftains  ! 

5     A  land  without  a  prince  of  the  sun-bright  race  of  Eibhear  ! 
A  land  made  helpless  beneath  the  oppression  of  the  stranger  ! 
A  land  poured  out  beneath  the  feet  of  miscreants  ! 
A  land  of  fetters  —  it  is  sickness  to  me  unto  death  ! 

A  land  poor,  afflicted,  lonely,  and  tortured  ! 
10     A  land  without  a  husband,  without  a  son,  without  a  spouse  ! 
A  land  without  vigour,  or  spirit,  or  hearing  ! 
A  land  in  which  is  no  justice  to  be  done  to  the  poor  ! 

A  land  without  a  meek  church  or  clergy  ! 
A  land  which  wolves  have  spitefully  devoured  ! 
15     A  land  placed  in  misfortune  and  subjection 

Beneath   the    tyranny   of   enemies    and    mercenaries    and 
robbers  ! 

A  land  without  produce  or  thing  of  worth  of  any  kind  ! 

A  land  without  dry  weather,  without  a  stream,  without  a 

star! 

A  land  stripped  naked,  without  shelter  or  boughs  ! 
20    A  land  broken  down  by  the  English-prating  band  ! 


i.  U]\Ai§ce,  MS. 

8.  tlA  ngAibne  =  tiA  tij;eibne.     Both  MSS.  have  gAibne,  which  form  the 
metre  requires.     B  (2)  reads  HA  ngeibeAnn. 

16.  R.I.  A.  r>AihAix>. 

17.  SAH  cAi^Vbe  1  n-eijMnn,  as  we  say  in  English,  "without  any  use  in  the 
world."    MSS.  read 


"OAriUA  AOT)A5Ain  HI    RAUAltte. 


-p  ion-Jot  i  50 

c>eo|AAc  teomce 
ScAicce  bjAtn-oce  cucAit 

25     1f  ^Imc  A  5pu<yu  50  bttAn    te  t)eAn<yib  ! 


yotA  Af  A  -|\of  CAib  50 
A  liA^Ait)  A]A  fnuAX)  Art  t)ub-gti<Mt  te  ceile  ! 

A  bAitt  c|\ApAice  ceAn^ 
30     S^^f  A  cuim  cAif  -riiin-gil  gle 


c-|Aoit)e  n-A  1mnc]AeAc  " 

-|A1]"C6    t)A    1l6t    te 

35     A  ViAbt&c  CA  "OA  -pc^ACAT)  A*p  A  ceite 


A  -otntte,  ni't  ftnnneAtri  n-A 
*Oo  fe^c  A  hinfce  te  ctn^ne  r»A  -ppeijie, 
'SA  g^em  ni't  CAicneAtii   6-p 
40     1f  ceo  nA  ceAnt)CAn   CA  AJA  A 

A  miAnAC  -jAiog-OA  A  coitt   'f 

T)o  x)6igeAi)  "oo  b|AipeAt)  A  connA*6   '-p  A 

A  ftACA  i?Aip  50  -j^cAinue  -|\eAbcA, 

eAccjAAnn   -pcAipiue  6  ceite  ! 


45     5lA1'oFA  1T     e1"°5el%  5Ari  ceig  itn 
1  teAbAit)  An  lA^\tA,  ip  piAn  \  i 
An   ttApnA  ^An  Aic]AeAb  ACC  ]?Aotcom  ! 
If  HAU  Lui]AC  fC]AiofCAice  noccAiue  1  nx)AO|A-bpuit)  ! 


24.  CticAit.  O'R.  gives  "bashful,"  but  the  meaning  is  often  much 
stronger,  as  in  several  passages  of  these  poems. 

26.  MS.  A  ctnciw.     I  have  always  supplied  the  5  in  such  omissions. 

27.  C/.      "b]AAOHACA    fOlA    Af    A    -JAOfCAllD    A£    COlbjAUIC,"     XXII.      164.       ^O 

cAobAc  I  translate  "  in  torrents  "  ;  the  more  precise  meaning  is  "in  flakes  or 
layers/'  which  will  hardly  suit  "  blood."  O'R.  only  gives  CAobAc,  "  clodded  "  -r 
cf.  the  use  of  flAo-o,  which  is  often  applied  to  "  blood." 

28.  B.  reads  A  VIACA  AJ\  -pnuA-o  ;  ACA,  Ai§ce  is  pi.  of  A^AI-O. 

34.  "bjMf  co  is  mentioned  again  in  XX.  25;  and  Dover  is  used  similarly, 
XXI.  8.  The  Bristol  merchants  were  great  transporters  of  slaves.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  they  shipped  upwards  of  6,000  youths  and  maidens  from 
the  Irish  shores  ;  these  included  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  destitute. 
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A  land  in  anguish,  drained  of  her  brave  men  ! 
A  land  ever  lamenting  (her  children)  enviously  ! 
A  widow,  weeping,  wounded,  woeful  ! 
Torn,  bruised,  humbled,  full  of  wounds  ! 

25     Ever  wet  is  her  cheek  from  tears  ! 

The  hair  of  her  head  falls  down  in  heavy  showers  ! 
Streams  of  blood  gush  forth  in  torrents  from  her  eyes  t 
Her  whole  visage  is  of  the  appearance  of  black  coal ! 

Her  limbs  are  shrunken,  bound,  and  tortured  ! 
30     The  fastenings  of  her  tender,  smooth,  fair  waist 
Irons  framed  in  hell,  bleak,  and  gloomy, 
By  the  craftsmen  of  greedy  Vulcan. 

Her  heart's  blood  spurts  forth  in  pools, 
While  the  dogs  of  Bristol  drink  it  with  keen  greed  ; 
35     Her  carcase  is  being  torn  asunder 

By  Saxon  curs,  treacherously,  and  with  deliberate  intent. 

Her  leaves  have  decayed,  there  is  no  vigour  in  her  boughs  ; 
Her  waters  have  been  dried  up  by  the  frosts  of  heaven  ; 
Behold  !  there  is  no  brightness  in  her  sun  over  the  lands, 
40    And  the  fog  of  the  smithy  is  upon  her  mountains. 

Her  princely  mines,  her  woods,  her  lime  quarries, 

Her  trees,  old  and  young,  have  been  burnt  and  broken  down  ; 

Her  growing  rods,  scattered  and  torn, 

In  foreign  countries  severed  from  one  another. 

45     Griffin  and  Hedges — without  deceit  is  my  tale — 
In  the  place  of  the  Earl,  it  is  pain  and  torture  ; 
Blarney,  without  dwellers  save  the  wolves  ; 
And  Rathluirc  plundered,  stripped  naked,  and  in  durance 
dire. 

41-42.  AoUiAc  seems  to  mean  "limestone  quarries";  connA-o,  "fire- 
wood"; cAoUiAc,  young  trees;  the  reference  is  to  old  woods  and  young 
plantations. 

43.  A  rlACA  VAir ,  her  young  princes,  the  exodus  of  the  Irish  nobility  with 
the  "Wild  Geese." 

45.  For  Griffin  see  XVIII. ;  Colonel  Hedges,  of  Macroom,  see  Introd. 

46.  Both  A.  and  B.  read,  as  in  text,  if  piAii  'pr-  ceApoA.     The  Earl  is 
either  Lord  Clancarty,  called  "lA^lA  HA  reAljAc  potA6  pJ$Ac  "  in  VIII.  14, 
or  Lord  Kenmare. 


io  -OAIIUA  AOt)A5Ain  ni 


*Oo  ctnc  An      eArnum  $An  CAp&,   mo 
50     An   tflAins  'f  An  cSionMnn   '-p  An  Lipe  JTA 

UeAtiiAin  nA  ^15^6  £&n   iippA  ftiocc  Tleitt  THnb, 
1]*  ni  beo  CUJAA-O  ACA  cmeAX) 


Hi't  UA  *OOUA|\CA  1  5coitic|\om   n<k  A  CAOiii-f  liocu  ! 
tli'L  Siol/  Tn6|\i)A  cpeon  b^  upeAnmA|\  ! 
55     Hi't  UA  plAicbeA]\CAi5  1  ^ceAnriAf  n^  A 
Siol/  mt)]\iAin  t> 


Ap  HA  TluMjAC  ni'L  l/u^i),  mo 

tl^  A^  UA  IDomnAitt  ]?6f  1   r»G-i]\inn  ! 


•60      DupCAig,   b^]\|\<Mj,  ip   bjAeAcn^ij  HA 


An 

An  ceo  |"o  *oo  •oiocup  t)iob  te  ceite, 
*Oe  f*leAccAib  1|\  1^  Ctunn  ip  G-ibip, 
1f  AifeA^  -oo  rAbM|\c  n-A  mbeACA  -oo 


65     AipeA^  -oo  j^e-oeAl/Aib  -oein,  A  Opiopc,  1  n-Am 
H-A  mbeACA  ^o  tei]\  6  -oAOjA-bpuix)  -o^oice 
<s  meijAiig,   jresxc  A|\  ^cpioc  50 
A  h6i|AeAnn   fAon  t<s5  clAomce 


An 


1Tlo  ^-peAt)AX)  b]Aom  n<^  "on^Ain  c^6t)A  -pCAince  on 
70     1f  nA  5^^^  m6|AA  1  LeAbAio  An   teogAin   -j^An 

nAin  51  1  : 

SAC  Aicme  'en   coip  tep  m<Mc  mo  fojvo   niA|\ 
cion 

o    me  AA  eAbAii)  b\0     x>on  u\Aio  inx>ui. 


48.  B.  stops  here,  an  j  is  followed  by  six  and  a-half  stanzas  of  a  prophecy 
beginning  "UIOCJTA  -con  t)Ain?;eAn  cobtAc  mdj\." 

52.  HAijiteAnn  in  MSS.  The  metre  requires  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
It  is  possible  that  UAicteAnn  is  meant;  see  VI.  6,  note. 

55.    'nA  A   JAotcA.       MS.   ttA 
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The  Laune  has  fallen  without  vigour,  my  sharp  stroke  ! 
50     The  Maine,  the  Shannon,  the  Liffey,  are  wounded  ! 

Tara  of  the  Kings  is  without  a  prop  of  the  race  of  Niall 

Dubh  ! 
And  no  hero  of  the  race  of  Raighleann  is  alive. 

O'Doherty  is  not  holding  sway,  nor  his  noble  race, 
The  O'Moores  are  not  strong,  that  once  were  brave, 
55     O' Flaherty  is  not  in  power,  nor  his  kinsfolk, 

And  sooth  to  say,  the  O'Briens  have  long  since  become 
English. 

Of  O'  Rourke  there  is  no  mention — my  sharp  wounding  ! 
Nor  yet  of  O'Donnell  in  Erin  ; 

The  Geraldines  they  are  without  vigour,  without  a  nod, 
60     And  the  Burkes,  the  Barrys,  the  Walshes  of  the  slender  ships. 

I  beseech  the  Trinity,  most  august,  holy, 
To  banish  this  sorrow  from  them  altogether — 
From  the  descendants  of  Ir,  of  Conn,  of  Eibhear — 
And  to  restore  the  Gaels  to  their  estates. 


65     O  Christ,  restore  betimes  to  the  Gaels 

All  their  estates,  rescued  from  the  dire  bondage  of  foreign 

churls  ; 

Chastise  the  vile  horde,  behold,  our  country  is  faint, 
And  Erin's  nursling,  weak,  feeble,  subdued,  beyond  the  sea ! 

THE    BINDING. 

My  torment  of  sorrow,  the  brave  champions  scattered  by 

the  shower, 

70     And  the  gross  foreigners  in  the  hero's  place  in  bright  Blarney ; 
Every  family  of  the  tribe  that  loved  my  class,  how  they  are 

scorned  ; 
This  has  brought  me  still  poor,  lacking  shoes,  to  town  to-day . 

64.  beACA,  "  means  of  living,"  "  estate  "  ;  cf — 

Aipoj;  A  beACA  -oo  cAbAij\c  'oo  AJ\  Aon  bAtl 

6  Sui-oe  pun  50  popAib  Sleibe  TTIif.— XXXV.  231  2. 

67.  An   cjVio6,  R.I. A. 


12  *OAnUA  AOT)A5Airi   HI 

J 


III. 

triAc    An    ceArmtnt)e. 

£eAji  t>o  -oe^CAf  yem   1m  teAbAit)    ip    me 
bpuogAC  : 

feirh,  "OAJA  fo'Ainm    6i^e,   A$  UCACC  im   JAOJA 
\CAit;eAcu  ; 

A  fuit  ^eAmA-p  5^r>  A  cut  c]\om    c&f,  A    com 
56At  Y  A  m<Mtit)e, 
itiAoioe&iTi  50  ^Aib  ^5  cige<\cc  n-^  ^A^,  te  -01 


5       A  beot  b&  bmn,  A  ^top  b^  CAOHI,  1|"  -|\6-feA^c  tmn 
A|\  Jeitt  An   ^i^nn,  mo  Lei]\-c|ieAc 

t)    50    ceAnn,  mo    cuit/ponn 


'f  mo  beAn  g 
tli'L  I'AepeAm  feAt  te    cigeACU    n-A    ^A^    50    bpttpo 


An   CeAnnm-oe. 
T!A  ceAX)c<s  ACA  1  bpem   x>e    5^A*6    te    5e 


10     CtAnnA   i\igce, 

01-615, 
UA  ^nuip  n-A  ^nAOi,     ni    mu|"ctAnn    pi  ;     ce    t)iibAc    PA 

-pciop  An  CAitin, 
Tli't  -pAepeArh   -peAt   te    d£eAcu    n-A    ^]\    50    bpittpix> 

1TIAC  ^n   CeAnnui-oe. 


III. — John  O'Daly  states  that  "1YIAC  An  CeAnnui-oe,"  or  the  "Merchant's 
Son,"  refers  to  the  King  of  Spain.  This  is  highly  probable,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  was  so  designated.  The  question  arises,  which  King  of 
Spain  is  referred  to  in  the  poem  ?  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  written  on 
the  news  of  Charles  II. 's  death  reaching  Ireland.  Charles  died  childless  on 
November  i,  1700,  and  this  date  suits  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  piece.  The 
only  other  King  of  Spain  who  died  during  the  time  in  which  our  poet 
flourished  was  Don  Louis,  son  of  Philip  V.,  who  died  in  1724,  after  a  reign  of 
eight  months.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  an  Irish  poet  would  take  a 
particular  interest  in  Don  Louis.  For  critical  remarks  on  the  poem  see 
Introduction. 
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III. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  SON. 


I  BEHELD  a  clear  vision  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  bereft  of  strength  ! 
A  gentle  maiden,  whose  name  was  Erin,  approached  me  on 

horseback — 
Full  and  bright  were  her  eyes,  her  hair  was  heavy  and    1 

ringleted ;  fair  and  slender  her  waist,  and  her  eyebrows— _J 
Proclaiming  that  the  Merchant's  Son  was  coming  to    her 

with  zeal. 

5     Her  mouth  was  melodious,  her  voice  was  beautiful — great 

is  my  love  for  the  maiden — 
The  Spouse  of  Brian,  whom  the  warriors  obeyed  ;  my  utter 

complete  ruin  is  her  affliction. 
Crushed  heavily  beneath  the  flail  of  foreigners,  this  slender 

maiden,  my  kinswoman  ; 
There  is  no  relief  ever  to  draw  near  her  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 

Hundreds   are   pining   in   love    through   earnest,    pleasing 

devotion  to  her  complexion, 
10     Children  of  kings,   sons   of  Milesius,   fierce   warriors,   and 

champions ; 
Sorrow  is  in  her  face,  she  does  not  arouse  herself  ;  sad  and 

weary  though  the  maiden  be, 
There  is  no  relief  ever  to  draw  near  to  her  till  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 


I.    5<§A]\.      A.    fAOtl. 

3.  IslAf ,  as  a  colour,  means  green  like  grass,  or  grey  as  a  horse ;  when 
applied  to  the  eye,  as  here,  it  cannot  conveniently  be  translated  either 
"green"  or  "grey,"  as  neither  word  implies  a  compliment.  Its  meaning 
here,  as  in  the  many  passages  where  it  is  applied  to  the  eye,  is  "  fresh,  bright, 
sparkling":  thus,  XI.  9,  fint  ip  g^uife  tiA  -O|\ucc  AIJ\  feop.  where  the  com- 
parison is  between  the  eye  and  the  dew.  But,  the  natural  quality  of  dew  is  to 
be  fresh,  bright,  sparkling — it  is  not  its  greenness  that  is  admired.  Suit  $tAf, 
an  eye  of  a  light  blue  colour.  This  line  in  B.  38  runs  :  "  A  puile  gtAfA  A  cut 
ciuj  cAfCA  A  cum  bA  geAt  'f  A 


14  T)AnuA  Aot)A5Ain  ui  nAtAille. 

A    nAit)ue    yein,   ip    c]\Ait)ce    An    "pceAt,    mo    tAn- 

JeAfl    A    llAICIP  ! 

Jo  bptnt  p  5AH   ceot  A^  CAOI   HA  troeojA,  '-p  A 
^An   56  bA  iiiAiu  gniorii, 

15  5Ari  ctiAjA,  $An  6|\t>,  1  bpi&n  50  rnoji,  n-A 


'S    50    mbeit)    -]"i    n-A    -pp^eA^    ^An    tinge   te    -peA]A 
TTlAC  AH 


TI  bum-be  An   iliionlA,  6  cti]\n<y6 
Conn  if  Anu,  bA  tonmii^|\  -pe<\cc,  ip   b'fogtAc 


ujieAn,    c<^\    uumn    1:115    ^eilt,    ip 
Cem   An   ]?CA]\  5]\oit)e  — 

2O     5°     1"t>eAt)     -pi    n-A    -pppeAf,    5  An    tuige    te 
t)  171AC  An    CeAnntn'oe. 


T)o-bei)A  puit  6  x)e&f, 
mbA]\c,  An   CAitin 

1|"    -pUlt    "OCAf    f01|A,    ^O    •otIC    UA^    111U1]A,    1T1O    CUtlA    AHOCU 

A  nAicit); 
A    finte    fi^n,  A^    yinL    te    T)IA,   CA]\    connuAib 


50    nibeit)    -pi    n-<\    fp]^eAp,  ^An    tuije    te  "peA-p, 
TtlAC  An    CeAnntn-oe. 


4.  tllAoi-oeAiri  very  often  simply  means  "  to  announce  or  mention,"  like 
tuA-6.  It  sometimes  means  "  to  announce  or  mention  in  a  boastful  manner.'  ' 
Some  MSS.  read  A  -oio^jAAf  ,  A  n-oiog^Af. 

7.  M.  fuipceA'OA;  A.  •ptupce.      Some  MSS.  have  cuit/£iomi  creAng  T>O 


8.  ClAoi-oce  IA^  belt)  fi  II-A  yppeAp,  B.   38.     "befo  fi   II-A 

-oeA|",  D.  8. 

9.  M.  cneif-cl/Toe.     Another  MS,  has  cneAf-iiiin. 

10.  One  MS.  has  tJjAAjAin  IIOTTICA. 

11.  M.  has  simply  fA  }*&or  i.     A.  completes  the  line  as  in  the  text.     Ib* 
=  sorrow  (?). 

13.  Other  versions  read    mo  tAn-cpeAc  $eAp    *oo    f-lAt)    yinn    and    t>o 


14.  B.  38.     PA  "bvnoeAn  gAn  c|\eoij\  ^ 

15.  5  ATI  ptAX)Ac  5^11  -peoit  i  bpiAii,  B.  38. 
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Her  own  words,  distressing  is  her  tale, — her  affliction  is  my 

complete,  sharp  ruin  ! 
How  that  she  is  without  melody,  shedding  tears,  though 

her   troops,  without   falsehood,   had   performed   great 

deeds, 
15     Without  clergy,  without  friars,  deep  in  suffering,  a  remnant 

subject  to  every  dog  ; 
And  that  she  will  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the 

Merchant's  Son  come  back. 

The  kindly,  mild  woman  added,  that  since  the  kings' she 

had  cherished  were  brought  low- 
Conn  and  Art,  whose  reigns  were  warlike,  and  whose  hands 

were  strong  to  spoil  in  fight, 
Criomhthan  the  strong,  who  brought  hostages  from  across 

the  sea,  and  Luigheach,  son  of  Cian,  the  man  of  might— 
20     She  would  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 

Daily  the  maiden  looks  southward,  on  the  shore  of  the  ships, 

Eastward  she  looks  wistfully  across  the  main, 

Hoping  in  God,  she  looks  westward  over  wild,  sand-mingled 

waves  (mounds), 
And  she  will  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 


16.  SppeAr.     The  idea  conveyed  by  CA  re  'TIA  ]'pj\eAf,or  CA  re  fitice  'HA 
Af  is,  "  he  is  lying  down,  useless  or  helpless."     C/.  the  lines  from  the 
Arachtach  Sean":— 


beix> 

'S  An  feAiTOume  CJ\IOIIA  pnce  'n-A 


"  Every  warrior  who  did  not  unite  with  a  bride,  will  wear  a  sword, 
While  the  aged  old  man  will  be  in  bed,  uselessly  (or  helplessly)." 
Same  MS.  reads:  C]MJix>ce  tA$  Ag  CAOI  tiA  n-oeAfvc  50,  -jjVl. 

17.  CteAcc,  "  to  be  habituated  to,"  hence  "to  cherish."    Ib.  cujuiAt),  MS. 
iAivi.     Sup  pup  HA  fijce  6le&cc  i,  D.  8. 

18.  Cein  tiA  ii5\,Ac  min,  B.  38.     Some  MSS.  have  lomij\A6  |\eA6c. 


20.  clAOToce  IAJ  bei-6  ]-i  n-A  fp|\eAr,  B.  38. 

21.  A1|\  C]\A1J.       MS.  A1JA  Cf  A1J1X). 

23.  1  -ocoiiiicAib,  B.  38. 

24.  ctAOTore  IAJ  bei-6  fi  jAn  ^!>peAb,  B.  38. 


16        >      T)AnrA  AOT)A5Ain  HI 


25     A  b^Aiq\e  b]\eACA  C<MT)  CA]\  leAji  —  TIA  evince  feAfic  An 

CAilin; 
tli'L  fteAt)  te  j?A§Ait,  ni'l  ^eAn  n^  ^^AD  A^  ne^c  X>A 


A  5]itJAt)nA  ftiuc,  5Ati  fu^n,  ^Ati  ^ulc,  f 


tli'l  f^efe^ni    -j-eAt  le    cige^cc    n-^    -§&\\    50 
ATI    Ce<Mintnt)e  ! 


-^A  "Lei,   A^\  clop  TIA  -pce^l,  A  yvtin 
cteACC  f  i, 
30     UuAf    Y^n    SpAinn  50  bpu<M|\   An 

ie  CAC  A  liAici-o  ; 
AJA  sclop  mo  50CA  1  bpogAf    -01,    co|\|\ui§    A    C|\inc,    ' 

•oo  -pcneAX)  f  i  ; 

1p  •o'ed.ltug    A   liAtiAm    x>'Aon-ppeib  Aifci  ;    mo 
An  beAn  50 


26.  SeAti  t 

27.  A  n-Aibix),  "their  covering^':  i.e.,  the  covering  of  her  cheeks;  the 
uip  she  displayed,  as  said  in  line  n,  supra. 

28.  50  nibeix>  fi  n-A  |-pj\eAf  ^An  iuije  le  feA]\,  G.  21. 
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25     Her  speckled  brethren,  they  are  over  the  sea,  the  troops 

whom  the  maiden  loved  ; 
Nor  feast,  nor  favour,  nor  love  is  to  be  got  by  any  of  her 

friends,  I  avow  it  ; 
Her  cheeks  wet,   without  repose  or  pleasure,   in  sorrow, 

black  is  their  covering  ; 
There  is  no  relief  to  draw  near  her  till  the  Merchant's  Son 

come  back. 

On  hearing  her  story,  I  told  her  the  lover  she  cherished 

was  dead, 
30  ~  In  Spain  beyond  he  died,  and  her  affliction  was  pitied  of 

no  one  ; 
As  she  heard  my  voice  close  to  her,  her  frame  trembled,  she 

shrieked, 
And  the  soul  fled  from  her  in  an  instant  ;  oh  woe  !  the 

woman  bereft  of  strength. 


29,  Notice  the  inversion:  the  natural  order  is,  511  j\  eAj  A  -pun  AJ\  6leAccp. 

30.  D.  8.  reads:  CuAit)  -oon  SpAitin  ip  -puAijA  ri  bar-  ']*  11i 
.A  ceAf  n  Ai-6e.     CAC,  with  a  negative  =  "  no  one." 


32.  50  TieATh-bjAio^Ac,  D.  8.     The  meaning  is,  '  bereft  of  life." 


18  'OAtlUA  AOtDASAin   HI   tlAUAltte. 

I 

IV. 
Site    nA    site. 

5ile  nA  §ite  t>o  connAnc  AN  flige  1  n- 
C^iofCAl,  An  cniofCAit  A  5Ui|Atn-|\tii|"c 
t)inne<yp  An  bmni]"  A  ypiocAt  nAn 
*OeiN5e  if  pnne  x>o  ponnAt)  n-A 

5        CAipe  nA  CAife  1  n^Ac  i\uibe  X)A  btnt>e-cuACAib, 

OAineAf  An  nuicneAt)  Den  c]\tnnne  te  |Ainn-fCiiAbAib 

1o|\|\AX)  bA  glAine  'nA  ^lome  AJA  A  b^umn 

T)o 


"OATTI  x)mni]-,   1^  i-pe  50 
10     pio-p  -ptteAt)  t)on  -oinne  t>on  ionAX)   b 
Viof  milteAt)  nA  -oiMiinje  cui|A  eif  eAn  A 
'S      o     eile  nA  cuieA-o  nn  lAoit>cib  te 


Leinie  nA  tenrie  t)Ain  •o|\int>irn   n-A  cninnn-utiAi|tim  ! 
1m  cirne  A^  An  ^cime  X)o  fnAitmieAX)  50  -pio|\-cniiAit)  ine  ; 
15     A]\  50i|\m  IT1ic  tflui|\e  -bom  -pupcAcc,  t)o  biot)5  UAim-fe  ; 
1f  •o'imcij  AH  bpumneAt  n-A  tinrne  50  bnuigm  LtiAc-pAr 

te  -j\it  mipe  nn  nicib  50  C]Aoix)e-UiAimneAC, 
eAttAib  cujAnAi^,  cne  rrion^Ail:),  cpe  ^ptini-puAi'ocig; 
T)on  cmne-bnog  ci^nn,  ni  ctn^nn  CIA  An  ci^Uge  -):UA|AA|', 
20     go  hi  on  A*o  n  A  n-ionAt)  t)o  CUTTIAX)  te  •ojAAOi'oeAcc  •ontJA'OA. 


IV.  —  it  we  may  judge  by  the  number  oi  copies  of  this  poem  extant  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must  have  been  very  highly  prized  by  the 
Irish  public.  And  justly  was  it  prized.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  subtlety  of  rhythm 
and  beauty  of  expression,  but  it  saddens  the  heart  by  its  sounds  "most  musical, 
most  melancholy."  It  has  been  printed  by  O'Daly  in  the  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Munster.  The  best  copy  that  I  know  to  exist  is  to  be  found  in  an  auto- 
graph volume  by  John  Murphy,  "Sean  na  Raithineach,"  bearing  date 
1  754-  1  755-  I  use  S.  to  represent  this  copy  in  the  notes.  The  text  I  give  here 
is  from  a  copy  by  O'Longan,  with  a  few  emendations  from  other  copies.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  many  MSS.  this  poem  is  given  as  a  "binding"  to 
Til.  It  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  1725. 

2.  A  £0f\tn  }\Q\\-c  in  some  MSS.     Lines  2-3  alternate  in  a  few  MSS. 

4.  -pintie  u|Ae  tile  in  many  MSS.     t)o  ponnAx>,  -oo  jreAmiAt),  was  flayed,. 
or  appeared  in  layers. 

5.  CAire,  from  CAV,  "  twisted."    Prond.  cvnre. 
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IV. 

GILE   NA   GILE. 

THE  Brightness  of  Brightness  I  saw  in  a  lonely  path, 
Crystal  of  crystal,  her  blue  eyes  tinged  with  green, 
Melody  of  melody,  her  speech  not  morose  with  age, 
The  ruddy  and  white  appeared  in  her  glowing  cheeks. 

5     Plaiting  of  plaiting  in  every  hair  of  her  yellow  locks, 

That  robbed  the  earth  of  its  brilliancy  by  their  full  sweeping, 
An  ornament  brighter  than  glass  on  her  swelling  breast, 
Which  was  fashioned  at  her  creation  in  the  world  above. 

A  tale  of  knowledge  she  told  me,  all  lonely  as  she  was, 
10     News  of  the  return  of  HIM  to  the  place  which  is  his  by 

kingly  descent, 

News  of  the  destruction  of  the  bands  who  expelled  him, 
And  other  tidings  which,  through  sheer  fear,   I  will  not 

put  in  my  lays. 

Oh,  folly  of  follies  for  me  to  go  up  close  to  her ! 
By  the  captive  I  was  bound  fast  a  captive  ; 
15     As  I  implored  the  Son  of  Mary  to  aid  me,  she  bounded 

from  me, 
And  the  maiden  went  off  in  a  flash  to  the  fairy  mansion  of 

Luachair. 

I  rush,  in  mad  race  running  with  a  bounding  heart, 
Through  margins  of  a  morass,  through  meads,  through  a 

barren  moorland, 

I  reach  the  strong  mansion — the  way  I  came  I  know  not— 
20    'That  dwelling  of  dwellings,  reared  by  wizard  sorcery. 

6.  S.  t)o  totnnio|*  An  cpuirme  -0011  puinne,  "  that  robbed  brilliancy  of  its 
perfection."  This  form  is  pretty  frequent,  and  may  be  the  correct  one.  Some 
MSS.  have  fcroofArm  instead  of  buineAf. 

8.  Many  MSS.  have,  AJA  geineAifiAiti  ij*e. 

9.  Some  MSS.  place  this  stanza  fifth.     S.  -o'ltur  me,  as  if  the  poet  were 
the  informant. 

11.  fMof  moille  in  a  few  MSS. 

12.  61  le,  pronounced  as  if  written  uite. 


35 


AO-OA5A111  HI 
50  f 


x>o 


20 


buit)eAn 

e  "oLAOi-cuACAC ; 
me  cm-pit)  z^An  pumn  fti&iriinip; 
'S  mo    bntnnneAl    AJA    bjAtnnmb    A^    bnummpe    bntnnn- 

•pCUACAC. 

25     *O'innifeAf  xn-fe  |"An  b-ppiouAt  "oo  " 
HAJA  cuibe  -61  f nAir>meAT)  le 
'S  An  xnnne  bA  §ibe  A|\  i"' 
A|A  i^e  beic 

mo  JOCA  "61  ^ 

30     1f  pteA-6  A^  An  bplice  50  Upe  Af  A 
CtiijAeAnn  tiom  ^iottA  x>om  coimipc  on 
'S  i  £ite  r»A  51^6  -oo  connAjAc  An  I'l/i^e 

An   CeAn^At. 

!  mo  cu)A]\Ainn  !  mo  b]\6n  !    mo 


)  Sctnu 


1  ri- 


THo 

An 

^S 
'S 


!    mo 


muipneAc  miocAi]\-geAt  beot-cAif  cAom 
inneAnn-'oub  miopCAi|"eAc  c6i]\neAc  buit>e  ; 
teigeAf  n-A  501^6  50  bpilli-o  nA    teogAin 


cuinn. 


14.  S.  Am  ooinne  Ag  ATI  gcuime.     R.  Am  coimeAT)  A^  Ati  g-cime.    O'Daly 
prints  :  'S  me  Am  comge  AJ  A  11  cAime.     Reading  in  text  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  common  by  far  ;  cime  =  cimbit),  "a  captive." 
Text  gives  sense  required  by  context  :    He  approached   the   maiden,  but  in 
doing  so  was  detained  a  captive  ;    when  he  sought  for  release  in  prayer  he  was 
released,  indeed,  but  she  had  fled.     SriAi-omeA-o,  prond.  f  nuimeAt). 

15.  One  MS.  gives  niic  rhui|Ae  -com  c«>imi|Ac. 

16.  'S  UngeAf  An  bjxumneAt,  in  one  place. 

18.  Siim-|\uAiT)uib.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  force  of  r^lim  in 
compounds;    it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  thus  infra  26:    -ptim-buAi-oeAjxcA. 
Its  primary  meaning  seems  to  be  "  thin,  spare,  slender."     Cf.  rliotn-AjAAn, 
"  unleavened  bread."   A.  ]AuAi-6ceAc  is  a  rough,  uneven  moorland,  interspersed 
with  cufvco^A,  or  little  holms. 

19.  A  few  MSS.  have  ni  ctn^im  AN  crl/ige. 

20.  S.  -ojxoigeAcc   •OfvuA-oAib.       O'Daly,   •opuAgAito  ;    other   copies  have 

•OJAUA'OAtl  and  'OfAUA'OAItl. 

22    bume  CUACAC.  F.  i8. 

23.  A  few  MSS.  have  1  n-imeAVlAi'b  ^Unne. 

24.  In  MS  23.  M.  16,  this  stanza  reads  :  — 


b'ife  b<5>  fine  A^  fiocc  cim-o  Seine  cpi 
tlAn  ctnbe  X)1  rriAi'omeA'o  Le  fUbine  An  cmn 
*S  An  -ouine  bA  ^olijceAc  -61  Af\  coniiAib  'OA 
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They  burst  into  laughter,  mockingly — a  troop  of  wizards 
And  a  band  of  maidens,  trim,  with  plaited  locks  ; 
In  the  bondage  of  fetters  they  put  me  without  much  respite, 
While  to  my  maiden  clung  a  clumsy,  lubberly  clown. 

25     I  told  her  then,  in  words  the  sincerest, 

How  it  ill  became  her  to  be  united  to  an  awkward,  sorry 

churl, 

While  the  fairest  thrice  over  of  all  the  Scotic  race 
Was  waiting  to  receive  her  as  his  beauteous  bride. 

As  she  hears  my  voice  she  weeps  through  wounded  pride, 
30     The  streams  run  down  plenteously  from  her  glowing  cheeks, 
She  sends  me  with  a  guide  for  my  safe  conduct  from  the 

mansion, 
She  is  the  Brightness  of  Brightness  I  saw  upon  a  lonely  path. 

THE    BINDING. 

O  my  sickness,  my  misfortune,  my  fall,  my  sorrow,  my  loss  ! 
The  bright,  fond,  kind,  fair,  soft-lipped,  gentle  maiden, 
35     Held  by  a  horned,  malicious,  croaking,  yellow  clown,  with  a 

black  troop  ! 
While  no  relief  can  reach  her  until  the  heroes  come  back 

across  the  main. 


26.  Ctntoe,  two  syllables  here. 

29.  £iojvuAibpeAc  UAbAj\  means  "  pride,"  in  general,  often  also  wounded 
pride.  A  person  subjected  to  a  keen  insult,  under  which  he  smarted,  would 
say,  CAini5  UAbAjx  ojun,  "a  sense  of  wounded  pride  came  on  me."  Cf.  XIII. 


t>AOAif\ 

where  the  meaning  "  pride  "  would  be  ridiculous. 

30.  life,  it  seems  too  extravagant  to  take  tijre  as  the  river  here  ;  besides, 
that  river  is  too  remote  from  Luachair.  Other  readings  are:  SiteAmi  AN 
flice;  if  cuiie  -oe  fj\tncib  AJA  file,  23.  M.  16;  pleAnn  An  ctnle  TI-A  fj\tncib 
6  n-A,  Q.  2.  One  MS.  reads  AN  f.  lice  50  lice,  i.e.  "  to  the  Lithe,"  or  Lee, 
at  TraJee. 

33.  Some  copies  have  mo  cpet^i-o,  tno  ctnpfe,  mo  miTAeA-6. 

35^0'Daly  prints:  — 

"Aifv  A-oAipc  AS  fuir\eAtinAito  miofgAifCAC,  c^on-tiuti,  buix>e." 

But,  there  is  an  obvious  slur  on  the  maiden,  so  lovingly  described,  in  saying 
she  was  held  by  a  horn.  The  text  follows  S.  ,  which  transfers  the  horn  to  her 
tyrant.  A.  few  of  the  MSS.  do  not  give  the 


22  T)AriUA  Aot>A5Ain  in'  tiAtAitle. 

, 

V. 

An 


1H&it>eAn  -put/  fmAom  UIC<MI  A  cofA  t)O 

A]A  irmVlAc  cninc  AOIJAX)  Aoibmn   t)o  Lo'OAm&jA 

lmn  fCAoic  bjAtnnneAt  foiUbijA 
bi  1  Sit)  SeAnAib     otu-bAo     tUAit>. 


5        £eA]\ApcA]A  fcim  -oftAoi-oeACCA  nAjA  X>OJICA  -pnu<y6, 
O 


bu&n. 


upi  comnte  50  fol^f  n^c 
IO     A|\  ThutlAc  Cnuic 

tinn   -pCA.oic  TIA  mb^n  ^coc^il  50 
e  x)iob 


IA  t)U|\i  ^comne  *oo     ^-pAt)  A^A  ^AC  CIJAH  : 
15     1  n-Ainm  An  1^105  "oio^fAAif  beAp  A^Ainn  50  IUAU 

1  5ceAnn<yp  nA  t)C]Ai  piogACCA,  'f  t)A  ^copnAni  50  buAti. 

A-p  m'Ai'pLin^  t)O  •ptim-bio'o^Ap  50  hAucumAin  j'UA'p, 
1p  -oo  nieA^Ap  ^tijA  b'f  io|\  -o'Aoibitt  ^AC  -ponup  -OAn  1uAit>; 

1p    ATTllAlt)    blOp    Cim-CpeACAC,    X)Oltbl]\,    X)UA1]AC, 

20     ITlAioeAn  -put  pmAom  UiuAn   A  CO^A  t)0  tuAt)AiUl. 


V.  —  This  delightful  little  piece  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  It  de- 
scribes the  fairy  woman  Aoibhill  and  her  companions  lighting  up  the  harbours 
of  the  country  with  three  candles.  Aoibhill  explains  to  the  poet  that  they  are 
welcoming  the  rightful  king  of  the  three  kingdoms  who  is  soon  to  come  and  long 
to  stay.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only  a  vision,  and  the  poet  starts  up  from  his 
reverie  sad  and  disconsolate. 

1.  Some  MSS.  give  Typhon;  the  Sun  is  meant,  of  course. 

2.  G.  20,  tnuVluic.     "60  1o-oAmAif\,  "we  went";  the  use  of  the  ist  and 
2nd  pi.  for  ist  and  and  sing.,  respectively,  is  usual  in  poetry. 

7.  Sio^-ctJi|AeAp  In  some  places  the  initial  is  aspirated.  For  a  succinct 
treatment  of  forms  like  fiop-cuipeAr-,  CAJA|\A|-CAJA,  leAtiArcAjA,  -jc.,  which 
kept  their  hold  on  Irish  poetry  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Strachan's  Old  Irish  Paradigms. 

9.  Stowe  leads  tArcACAjA  CJAI. 

10.  Ctioc  £ip1mie,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  is  a  classic  ground  of  fairies. 
On  it  is  a  heap  of  stones,  said  to  be  a  monument  to  Donn  Firinne.  See  XXVIII. 
Stowe  reading  is  Cninc  "61111111  JTijMmie.     CoiiAllAc  TluA-o  is  gen.  pi. 
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V. 

THE  REVERIE. 

ONE  morning,  ere  yet  Titan  thought  of  stirring  his  feet, 
On  the  summit  of  a  pleasant  high  hill,  which  I  had  climbed, 
I  met  a  band  of  charming,  playful  maidens — 
A  host  which  dwelt  in  Sidh  Seanaibh  of  bright  mansions  in 
the  north. 

5     A  magic  film  of  hue  not  dark  spread  itself  around, 

From  Galway  of  the  bright  coloured  stones,  to  Cork  of  the 

harbours  ; 

The  top  of  every  tree  ever  bore  fruit  and  produce  ; 
In  every  wood  were  acorns,  and  sweet  honey  continually  on 

stones. 

They  lighted  three  candles  with  a  blaze  I  cannot  describe 
10     On  the  top  of  high  Cnoc  Firinne  in  Red  Conollo  ; 

I  followed  the  band  of  hooded  women  to  Thomond, 
And  asked  the  secret  of  the  function  they  were  performing 
in  their  rounds. 

The  maiden  Aoibhill,  not  dark  of  aspect,  gave  in  reply 
The  reason  for  lighting  the  three  candles  over  every  harbour  : 
15'    In  the  name  of  the  king  for  whom  we  yearn,  and  who  will 

soon  be  with  us 
.  Ruling  the  three  kingdoms  and  maintaining  them  long. 

I  started  up  from  my  reverie  without  delay, 

And  I  fancied  that  Aoibhill  had  spoken  truth  in  the  good 

news  she  bore. 
The  way  with  me  was  that  I  felt  nervously  weak,  sad  and 

troubled 
20    One  morning  ere  yet  Titan  thought  of  stirring  his  feet. 

11.  CocAVl  means  "a  hood  or  cloak,"  and  often  implies  power  of  enchant- 
ment.   Ib.  UuAtfium,  for  CuA-omuriiAin,  Thomond,  or  North  Munster. 

12.  MSS.  -oiosjMir. 

13.  T)A]A  -copcA  f  nuA-6,  "  not  dark  of  aspect,  but  of  brightest  hue.'"   Cf.  nA6 
mem,  XI.  2;  and  gAn  eArtiAtfi  AJ\  biA-6,  XXXIII.  31. 

14.  X)A  L\r AX>. — Stowe. 

17.  Stim-bio-ogAp  see  IV.  18,  note.    Stowe  reads  t>o  flitnbiojAf  t>o  loi- 
mo  f-uAn.     Note  how  the  poet  changes  to  the  ist  sing,  in  the  last  stanza. 

18.  G.  21.  reads  SAC  f AriAf. 

19.  1|*  AmAtA  biop  cinn-c|\eACA6. — Stowe.     AmlAit>  must  be  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable. 


24  TJAnuA  AOT)A5Ain  tn 


VI. 
tneAbtnt. 

rneAbvnl,  t>'AiciVl  riT&nAni,  feAt  ^An  CApA 


cm 

^  cA-pb  c^AfnA  mA}\A  A^   CCACC  An-oeAf  50 


Cem, 

1^  ACA  1T  ^ 
c]iioc  Tleilt/. 

5       1TlAi\f  5^11    b-AnnA   t)-eApcAim,    ^e^b^c   leA&64y   t  Aim  AC 

teAbAi]\-5nioni  c^eAn, 

b|\ACAc    AfcnAnri,    coiteAC    CACA,    x)*Aicme     TlAicleAnn 
et)eAl  ; 

,    bailee,    -oAin^m,    ^\AnnA    ttiA-pA,    if 
cein, 
A]Am-§Ai^ce    An    Aicit    JeAL'LA'p    ceA^c    An 


VI. — This  brief  little  lyric  displays  the  poet's  great  command  of  language 
and  rhyme.  It  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  the  Pretender,  and  not  improbably  at  a 
time  when  rumours  were  rife  of  his  endeavour  to  regain  his  father's  crown.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  written  about  1714  or  1715.  The  poet  lived  to  see 
how  far  the  event  was  from  justifying  this  glowing  dream.  The  Maynooth 
copy  of  the  poem  has  been  collated  with  two  others  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

i.  111 'AH Am.     This  aspiration  is  common  in  the  spoken  language.    Aicillr 
from  AiciolAAim,  "I  vex."     O'R.  writes  it  Ai£ioUlAim  :  >o'&icilA  rri'AnAtn  gArr 
,  "vexed  my  soul,  leaving  it,  or  rather  me,  without  vigour." 
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VI. 

AN    ILLUSIVE    VISION. 

AN  illusive  vision  troubled  my  soul  for  a  time,  leaving  me 

without  vigour,  lean,  spiritless,  and  prostrate  : 
Showers  of  ships  crossing  the  sea  from  the  south,  mightily 

and  in  due  order, 
Nimble  soldiers  in  the  battle-front,  in  splendid  arms — the 

graceful  race  of  Cian — 
Upsetting  and  wounding  the   foreigners,   and   wide  their 

plains  at  the  extremity  of  the  regions  of  Niall. 

5     I  beheld  a  Mars  without  censure,  a  warrior  of  the  sword,  of 

nimble  deeds,  mighty. 
A  marching  banner,  a  battle  cock,  of  the  race  of  Raithlean, 

old  Gaelic  warriors; 
The    heavens   tremble,    towns,    strongholds,    oceans,    and 

distant  peoples, 
At  the  feats  of  martial  valour  of  the  hero  who  undertook  to 

fight  for  the  rights  of  the  old  king. 


2.  At;.     In  MSS.  frequently 

3.  UyeAnj;  cfiot.     A.  cfeAn 

6.  bpACAc  AfcnAini,  "banner  of  progress  or  marching."  AfcnAirfi,  from 
HAiw,  "I  go,  march."  M.  bpocAc  Airtiim.  A.  also,  Aipnm.  Can  this 
be  v.  noun  of  Airni§im,  "  I  relate  "  ?  bpACA<b  Aiftnni,  a  banner  with  a  motto. 
Ib.  RAitleAtin  was'  foster-mother  of  Core  of  Cashel,  and  daughter  of  Dathi 
the  strong.  Core  being  the  first  king  of  Cashel,  descent  from  the  Cashel  kings 
is  spoken  of  as  descent  from  Raithleann. 

8.  pUit>e  generally  means  "to  litigate,  to  contend"  ;  here  it  is  used  of 
battle. 


26  t)AnrA  Aox)A5Ain  tii  tiAUAilte. 


VII. 

An   UAn   T)'Aisr:nig   50   mnbneACAib 
te  uonn   uoirne  1 


PA-DA  Uom  oix>ce  pn-ftiuc  5  An  fUAn,  5  An 
n   CGAUJAA,  ;^An  rnAom,  CAOij\i§,  nA  buAib  nA  mbeAnn  ; 
A}\  cumn  CAOib  tiom  -oo  buA-min  mo  ceAnn, 
im 


bi  A^  -jAomn  leip  tep  C]\UA§  mo  C 
nA  ^c|\ioc 
X)6Atb  1  •ocif\  *6uibneAC  niop  biiAn  mo  ctAnn. 


An   CA]A|AACAC  5|\oit)e  p'ocmA^  tep  I'tiA'OAt)  An 
10     1]-  CAJA}AAUAC  LAOI  1  nx)Aoijtfe  ^A 

CA]A|\AUAC  -pi  Cmn  Utupc  1  n-UAig  '-p  A 

'S  ip  Actuppe  cpim   c|\oif)e  ^An  A  "OUUAipifc  Ann. 


VII. — In  this  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  the  author  gives  us  what 
may  be  called  a  biographical  snap-shot  of  himself.  Pressed  apparently  by 
dire  poverty,  he  had  changed  his  residence,  and  found  himself  in  a  land  of 
surprising  loveliness.  Duibhneacha,  where  the  poem  was  composed,  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  Castlemaine  Harbour,  near  tlof  beice.  It  is  night,  and  a  storm 
rages  on  land  and  wave.  Tonn  Toime  thunders  with  deafening  noise.  His 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  he  breaks  forth  into  a  lament  for  the  chieftains  who,  if 
they  lived,  would  relieve  his  distress.  In  his  impatience  he  chides  the  waves 
for  their  angry  clamour. 

4.  MSS.  TlUACAn,    JAUACA11. 

5.  The  MacCarthys  built  their  castles  on  the  edge  of  Loch  Lein  and  the 
River  Laune,  as  Carew  says,  "  to  stop  all  the  passages  of  Desmond." 

9.  Refers  to  MacCarthy  Mor, 

10.  CAIA]AACAC  tAoi,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  also  called  Baron  of  Blarney, 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Blarney  until  1688.     For  an  account  of  the  Earl 
mentioned  here  see  XLVII. 
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VII. 

ON    HIS   REMOVING   TO    DUIBHNEACHA,    BESIDE 
TONN   TOIME   IN    KERRY. 

THE  truly  wet  night  seems  long  to  me,  without  sleep, 
without  snore, 

Without  cattle,  or  wealth,  or  sheep,  or  horned  cows  ; 

The  storm  on  the  wave  beside  me  has  troubled  my  head, 

And  I  was  unused  in  my  childhood  to   dogfish   and   peri- 
winkles. 

5     If  the  protecting  prince  from  the  bank  of  the  Laune  were 

alive, 
And  the  band  who  were  sharers  with  him, — who  would  pity 

my  misfortune, — 
Ruling  over  the  fair,  sheltered  regions,  rich  in  havens,  and 

curved, 
My  children  should  not  long  remain  in  poverty  in  the  land 

of  Duibhnigh. 

The    great,    valiant    MacCarthy,    to    whom    baseness    was 

hateful, 
10    And   MacCarthy   from   the   Lee,    enfeebled,    in   captivity, 

without  release, 
MacCarthy,  prince  of  Kanturk,  with  his  children  in  the 

grave — 
It  is  bitter  grief  through  my  heart  that  no  trace  of  them 

is  left. 


ii.  The  branch  of  the  MacCarthys,  called  MacDonogh,  owned  Kanturk. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  lime  they  erected  a  magnificent  building,  the  walls  of 
which  remain  entire.  It  was  a  parallelogram,  120  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in 
breadth,  flanked  with  four  square  buildings;  the  structure  was  four  stories 
high,  and  the  flankers  five,  but  Elizabeth  ordered  the  building  to  be  stopped 
lest  it  might  afford  a  stronghold  for  rebels.  This  family  forfeited  their  estates 
by  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 


28  T)AnUA  AOT)A5Ain  111   ttAUAllle. 

*Oo  f  eAju;  mo  q\oit>e  un  cliceAC  -oo  buAit>ij\  mo  le&nn  ; 
HA  feA^Aic  r»Aj\  f|\ic  cmnce,  ^5   ^|\ 
15     O   C<M]"eAt  50  Utnnn   Ctiox>nA  Y  5° 
A  mb^ilce  'f  A  mAom  t)it-c]\eAccA  A^ 


uonn  fo  tiof  if  AOi]\t>e  ceim  50  IIAIA-O, 
mo  cinn  clAoit)ce  6c  toeice&c  C 
-OA  -ocigeAt)  AjAif  50  hei|\inn  b 
20     T)o  gt^m  nAc  bmn  -00  tnn^pnn  yein  1C 


1 6.  A  tnbAiVce  'f  A  -OCIJA,  G.  20.  133. 

17.  Some  MSS.  have  if  Acnjvoe  geitn. 
19.  One  MS.  has  AJA  e\pe  bAn. 
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My  heart  .has  withered  up  within  my  breast,  the  humours 

of  my  body  are  troubled, 
Because  the  warriors  who  were  not  found  niggardly,  and  who 

inherited  the  land 
15     From  Cashel  to  the  waves    of    Cliodhna    and    across    to 

Thomond, 
Have   their   dwellings   and   their   possessions   ravaged   by 

foreign  hosts. 

Thou  wave  below,  of  highest  repute,  loud-voiced, 
The  senses  of  my  head  are  overpowered  with  thy  bellowing  ; 
Were  help  to  come  again  to  fair  Erin, 
20     I  would  thrust  thy  discordant  clamour  down  thy  throat. 

| 


30  t)AnuA  AO'OASAin  111 


VIII. 

bftun. 


T)o  teAcntn^  An  CIAC  "oiAC-pAc  fArn  feAnA-c]Aoit>e  T>tifi 
AJA  "OCAi-pceAt  nA  n-oiAWl  lAfAccA    1    btreAjAAnn    Ctntm 


A|A  g|A1Ain   1A|ACA1|A  -OAfl  COAI/CAf  ^AIO^ACC  ITItirhAtt 

rroeA]AA  t)Am  c|\iAtl,  ]AiAtii  ope,  A  bAitmcin  b]Aun. 
cliAjA,  pAitueAc,  riA  mAjAqAAnoe  AJA 


CJA1A1U6  X)G  TTIACAlb  |Ai 

troeA]AA  X)Atn  CjAiAtt  IAIATTI  OJAC,  A  bA 


An   ]?1A-C]\Ult  X)0  ceACCAt)   fi  A]\ 

10     6  neAt)tJig  An  T?IAC  iAf  ACCA  1  n^Ain^eAn-c 
A^C  5|AiAn-cf}Ainc  1|*  CAi]"e  CAom 
t)Am  q\iAtl  ^AIAITI  O|\c  A  b 


VIII.  —  The  subject  of  this  pathetic,  if  bitter  poem,  was  Sir  Valentine 
Brown,  the  fifth  baronet  of  that  name,  and  the  third  Viscount  Kenmare.  He 
was  born  in  1695.  During  his  youth  he  was  an  outlaw,  owing  to  the  attainder 
of  his  father.  In  November,  1720,  he  married  Honora  Butler  of  Kilcash,  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  1730.  He  married,  secondly, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Ishin,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  the  relict  of  Justin,  fifth  Earl  of  Fingall.  He  died  on  the  3oth  of  June, 
1736.  See  Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  vii.,  p.  57. 

From  numerous  allusions  throughout  his  works,  both  prose  and  verse,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  poet  cherished  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  Brown  family. 
Indeed,  some  of  his  prose  satires  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  his  indigna- 
tion at  their  having  been  made  outlaws  while  their  lands  became  the  prey  of 
adventurers.  We  do  not  know  what  request  of  his  was  refused  by  Brown 
which  called  forth  these  bitter  verses.  That  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  they 
were  composed  is  certain  from  internal  evidence.  It  is  also  certain  that  they 
cannot  have  been  written  later  than  1734,  for  in  that  year  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
died  at  Prals-Hoff,  in  the  territory  of  Hamburg.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  pathos  of  this  poem.  The  poet  represents  himself  as  weeping  in  his  old  age 
for  the  banished  nobles  of  the  Gael,  and  in  his  need  turning  to  one  of  the 
usurpers  by  whom  he  is  repelled. 

In  MS.  23.  C.  8.  the  poem  is  thus  introduced  by  O'Longan  :  "  An  feA^ 
(.1.  Ao-oAjAn)  ccc.,  IAJA  n-oul  -06  te  •OAH  gonuige  Sir  Valentine  Browne,. 


•puAtfv  uAi'O  ACC  eApA'O  eiceAC  A^ufLAn-'Oiul.cA  ;  "oo  |\o  curn 
"  :  "  T 


LAic|\eAC  mA|\  LeAnAr-"  :  "  The  same  person  (viz.,  Aodhagan)  cecinit, 
having  gone  with  a  poem  to  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  and  got  from  him  only 
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VIII. 
VALENTINE  BROWN. 

A  distressing  sorrow  has  spread  over  my  old  hardened  heart 

Since  the  foreign  demons  have  come  amongst  us  in  the  land 
of  Conn, 

A  cloud  upon  the  sun  of  the  west  to  whom  the  kingship  of 
Munster  was  due  ; 

It  is  this  which  has  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee, 
Valentine  Brown. 

5     First,  Cashel  without  society,  guest-house,  or  horsemen, 
And  Brian's  turretted  mansions  black-flooded  with  otters, 

Ealla  without  the  government  of  a  chief  descended  from  the 

kings  of  Munster  ; 
It  is  this  which  has  made  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee. 

Valentine  Brown. 

The  wild  deer  has  lost  the  noble   shape  that  was  her  wont 

before, 

10     Since  the  foreign  raven  nestled  in  the  thick  wood  of  Ross  ; 
The  fishes  shun  the  sun-lit  stream  and  the  calm,  delightful 

rivulet ; 
It  is  this  that  has  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee, 

Valentine  Brown. 


denial,  refusal,  and  thorough  rejection,  he  composed  this  little  poem  extempore, 
as  follows."  O'Longan,  ot  course,  only  gives  the  tradition  which  came  to 
himself. 

r.  CiA6.  Disease  in  general,  and  the  names  of  diseases  in  particular,  are 
often  used  figuratively  to  denote  sorrow,  distress,  or  anguish.  CIAC  is  a  feeling 
of  smothering  on  the  chest  caused  by  cold,  and  its  application  here  to  sorrow, 
that,  as  it  were,  spreads  over  the  heart,  is  singularly  apt.  One  MS.  has  tiAdr 
•o.  Ib.  t)U|\ ;  hardened,  senseless,  passionless  from  age,  as  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  may  be  called  -oup. 

6.  The  full  expression  is  -oe  tii<yojv<M-6ib;  the  preposition  is  omitted,  leaving 
the  aspiration.     6  could  not  be  the  preposition  here.     Ib,  Uifc,  for  uifce,  to 
suit  the  metre  ;  cf.  feA|\|\,  feAp^A. 

7.  eA\,l,A.    The  district  of  Ealla,  or   Uuhallow,  had  a  great  many  minor 
chieftains  under  the  clan  system.     Core  was  the  first  king  of  Cashel.     Some 
MSS.  have  gAti  cjMAn  CJMACA,  probably  for  c|\6Ati-cjMAice. 

10.  1  AfAccA  ;  some  MSS.  iAf ACCAC,  which  gives  a  syllable  too  many.     Ib. 
:  M.  -piA-OAc,  but  which  does  not  read  well  with  neA-otng. 


32  *OAnuA  Aot)A5Ain  ui 


f>  C1A|A  IA^IA  ni'l  MCI  'en  clomn  uin, 
1  h  Ambling,  mo  CIAC  !  1&jVlA  nA  feAbAC  f  ICTOAC  y 
15     SeAn&-pofc  tiAu  A$  -oiAn-gol  f  A  ceAcc&n  x>iob  fu 

in  D|\un. 


ti-e&tc&n  meA^  'nAiTiA    te 


A  t&cc  A  CA!/  t)A 
20     6  f  mb^it  Si|A     ^it  1 


t)o  -pciu|AUi§  p^n  A  t)eA|ACA  1  n-AiAT)A  cpioc, 
AS  crmc  CA]A  5^ib  An  TTlAjAf  "oo  bA]"ui  j  -ptnn  ; 

ACAlg  geA|\|AA  tATl  An   CttifA, 

6  nA  mA|\b  c|AA]TiA  6  ^Ait  50  |Ainn. 


13.  T)Ai|\inif  is  Valentia  Island  ;    Domhnall  MacCarthy  More  was  made 
Earl  of  Clancare  and  Baron  of  Valentia  by  Elizabeth ;  the  poet  laments  that 
a  MacCarthy  no  longer  holds  the  title. 

14.  tlAtnbuj\5  :  see  XLVII.  16,  note. 

17-18.  sUotti  in  MSS.,  I  read  cluiri  in  17,  which  suits  the  metre,  and 
c  in  18  should  be  understood  to  mean  "covering"  or  "  fur." 

20.  Sir  Valentine  Brown  rendered  some  services  to  the  Elizabethan  govern- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  surveying  of  escheated  lands,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  "all  those  manors,  castles,  lordships,  lands,  and  hereditaments 
whatever,  in  the  Counties  of  Cosmainge  and  Onaght  O'Donoghue,  in  the 
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Dairinis   in  the  west — it   has  no  lord  of  the  noble  race ; 
Woe  is  me !    in  Hamburg  is  the  lord  of  the  gentle  merry 

heroes ; 

15     Aged,  grey-browed  eyes,  bitterly  weeping  for  each  of  these, 
Have  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee  Valentine 

Brown. 

The  feathers  of  swift  flecks  fly  adown  the  wind 
Like  the  wretched  fur  of  a  cat  on  a  waste  of  heather; 
Cattle  refuse  to  yield  their  milk  to  their  calves 
20     Since    Sir    Valentine    usurped    the    rights   of    the    noble 
MacCarthy. 

Pan  directed  his  eyes  over  the  high  lands, 

Wondering    where     Mars     had     gone,    whose     departure 

brought  us  death; 

Dwarfish  churls  ply  the  sword  of  the  three  fates, 
Hacking  the  dead  crosswise  from  head  to  foot. 


Counties  of  Desmond,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  late  or  sometime  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Teige  mac  Dermod  mac  Cormac,  and  Rorie  O'Donoghue  More."  Ib. 
for  Sifv  tJAiL  M.  has  An  UAit.  G.  21  has  foip  bait. 

22.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mars  is  the  Pretender.     T)o  bArtnj 
•pmn  =-00  ctnp  -pnn  cum  bAif,  or  rather  poo  lei£  -ouirm  bAf  -o'fAgAil,. 

23.  The  MSS.  practically  all  agree  as  to  the  text.     One  MS.  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  {G.  20)  has  muifgti-o  Alcig  §Ap<yo  Uai  ATI  cpip;  for  An 

cf.  XVIII.  40— 

Le  cotriACCA  -opAoi^eAccA  AH  cpip  bAn  Ap^A. 


The  AI£I£  alluded  to  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cronin  and  Griffin  — 
see  Introduction.    LAN  =  t^nti  (?),     It  also  means  "  ostentation." 


34 


TDATIUA  AOT)A5Ain  tit 


-oo 


IX. 
tms  VA  tieim. 

AN  11  A  tlAc&itte  AJ\ 


SATT 


T)A 


j\eim   1  ^cem  -pAn  1<ypcAj\  UA, 
Iticu   tei^inn   Ui|A   Ci-peAnn 
^|AeiciAib   eAX)Ai§,  1-p  ITHATIAC 
binue,   1 


5     TDiL  trnLi-p  li)|\AoriAc,  yeA-p  1-p  IACC 

Lom]iAi>6e  ^lei^eAiA  eA'OAiJe  -ptAcciriA-p 
f  AO^A  f6in  if  feAjAAnn  Ann 
cpeAn  te  fAobAjv  Ainm  A-JI 


Hi'1  oiVlpei-pc  1   n6i|\mn,  1-p  beAnntngce  An   -pot)  ; 
10     tli't  AttA-peif  c  c|AAO]"Ac  ACA  nA  leo^An  ; 
Siu  foinb,   beA-pA  i^p  ei^-pe  ^A^CA  50  teop  ; 
clei|Ae  nAomcA  A^  ceA^Af  c  tiA 


IX. — The  above  is  O'Rahilly's  translation  of  the  famous  stanzas- 
on'Ireland  by  St.  Donatus,  an  Irishman,  who  was  Bishop  of  Fiesole  in 
Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  following  is  the  original 
poem  : — 

Finibus  occiduis  describitur  optima  tellus, 

Nomine  et  antiquis  Scotia  dicta  libris ; 
Insula   dives   opum,    gemmarum,    vestis   et   auri, 

Commoda  corporibus,   aere,   sole,   solo  : 
Melle  fluit,  pulchris  et  lacteis  Scotia  campis, 

Vestibus  atque  armis,  frugibus,  arte,  viris  ; 
Ursorum  rabies  nulla  est  ibi,  saeva  leonum 

Semina  nee  unquam  Scotica  terra  tulit ;     . 
Nulla   venena   nocent,    nee    serpens    serpit   in    herba 

Nee  conquesta  canit  garrula  rana  lacu  ; 
In  qua  Scotorum  gentes  habitare  merentur, 

Inclyta  gens  hominum,  milite,  pace,  fide. 
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• 

IX. 

AN  ISLAND  OF  FAME. 

Egan   O'Rathaille's   Irish   version   of   St.    Donatus's   description  of 
Ireland  in   the  ninth  century. 

AN  Island  of  fame  there  is  far  away  in  the  West, 
Which  the  learned  call  the  Land  of  Eire,  hospitable  its  fame  ; 
Rich  in  jewels  of  cloth,  and  in  fine  minerals, 
In  yellow  gold,  in  warriors,  sky,  sun,  and  flocks. 

5     Sweet  dropping  honey,   pasturage   and  never-failing  milk ; 
White  fleeces,  cloths  neat  and  ornamented  ; 
Noble  and  fruitful  plains,  and  corn-land  there  ; 
Princes  who  would  be  mighty  in  arms  against  an  enemy. 

There  are  no  serpents  in  Ireland,  the  sod  is  sacred ; 
10     They  have  no  wild,  ravening  monsters  nor  lions  ; 

But  gentle  peace,  civility,  and  poets  of  much  dexterity  ; 
Many  holy  clerics  teaching  the  people. 


O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  Writers  states  that  this  translation  is  the  work  of 
O'Rahilly,  and  includes  it  in  his  list  of  the  poems  of  our  poet.  He  tells 
us  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession.  The  most 
diligent  search  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  copy  in  manuscript.  The 
translation,  however,  was  published  in  1835  by  Tadhg  O  Coinnialain, 
in  his  translation  of  Whately's  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters.  The 
translator's  name  is  not  given.  Judging  the  work  as  an  Irish  composition 
one  is  inclined  to  doubt  its  being  O'Rahilly's.  In  technique  it  falls 
short  of  his  standard,  and  even  as  a  translation  a  master  of  verse  such 
as  O'Rahilly  would  have  done  much  better.  On  the  authority  of  O'Reilly, 
and  with  the  above  reservation,  we  include  it  here.  An  interest- 
ing essay  on  St.  Donatus,  in  which  is  given  the  Latin  original  of  this 
poem  together  with  the  above  Irish  version  and  a  translation  into  English 
verse,  has  been  published  by  Tomas  O  Flannghaile  in  his  work,  For  the 
Tongue  of  the  Gael.  To  that  book  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
information. 


L.  2.  cij\  eipe,  O'C.  3.  eA-OAig,  eA-om-oe,  O'C.       9.  ilpeirc,  O'C. 

10.  nil  AllA  beirr,  O'C.         12.  AJ  ce^Afc,  45  om.,  O'C. 


36  DAnuA  Aot)A5Ain  ui 

TTOIATDA, 


,  t)iAn-TTiAiu  i; 

t)O 


16.  'p  tiA  -ocijeApnA  -oe,  'f  cuiApriAi-oe,  O'C. 
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It  is  the  Island  of  pious,  generous  chieftains  ; 
It  is  the  Island  of  orderly,  excellent  hospitallers ; 
15     The  Island .  which  supported  hosts  and   wanderers  ; 

The    Island    of    divines    and    of    nobles,  the    bulwark    of 
sovereignty. 


38  T>AnUA  AOt)A5Ain   HI   RAUAllle. 


X. 

An  pie  1  5cAisteAn  An 


T)o   publtng  mife  ATI    tfluTriAin   min, 
JS  6  cumne  ATI  T)oi]ie  50  *Oun  nA 

CUTT1A    niOJA  b]A1feAX>  CCfA  f  U^AC 

b]Atng  UAit>$  An  T)unA. 


5     *Oo  TtieAfA'p  1m  Ai^ne  if  T:6f  im 
An  mAt/b  bA  rtiApb  t^un  beo  -oo  bi, 
A^  CA]\bAf  mACfiA  -peoit  if  -pion, 
Punch  t)A  CAicioni  1|*  b|AAnnt)A. 


t)e  beA|iAib  1-p  eAnlAic  on  "octJinn 
10     CeotcA,  if  CAncAin,  if  C|AAO]"  nA 
lAfCA,  A^uf  cei-p  ^A 

ConA1]AC    1f  ^A-OAin  1f  ATT)fC|AAC. 


imceAcc,  IT; 

^  T,AACAi|AeAcc  *otnnn  50  bmn, 
15     T)pon5  A|A  'pp^ttmAib  ti|iA  A$  ^UToe, 

)  nA  bt/lAiceAf  50  ceAnnf  A. 


X. — Castle  Tochar  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  MacCarthy  family 
renowned  for  their  hospitality.  The  Tadhg  an  Duna  mentioned  in  this 
poem  was  the  second  of  that  name.  He  died  in  1696,  and  was  lamented 
in  fervent  strains  by  Domhnall  na  Tuille.  O'Rahilly  must  have  been 
young  when  Tadhg  an  Duna  died,  but  probably  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Castles  of  Toghar  and  Dunmanway,  as  he  seems  to 
have  resided  in  his  youth,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  Iveleary,  which 
adjoins  the  territory  once  owned  by  the  MacCarthys  of  Gleann  an  Chroim. 
The  plot  of  this  little  poem  is  as  beautiful  as  its  descriptions  are  fresh. 
Tadhg  an  Duna  was  no  more  ;  strangers  were  holding  sway  in  his  mansion 
when  the  poet  visited  the  old  haunt.  Yet  so  lavish  is  the  board,  so  many 
visitors  come  and  go,  so  varied  are  the  amusements,  that  he  thinks  old 
Tadhg  is  again  alive  amid  his  revellers  as  of  yore.  But  the  mystery  is 
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• 

X 

THE  POET  AT  CAISLEAN  AN  TOCHAIR. 

I  HAVE  traversed  fair  Munster, 
And  from  the  corner  of  Derry  to  Dun  na  Riogh 
My  grief  was  not  checked,  merry  though  I  was, 
Till  I  beheld  the  mansion  of  Tadhg  an  Duna. 

5     I  thought  within  my  soul  and  eke  within  my  heart 
That  the  dead,  who  had  died,  was  alive, 
Amidst  the  carouse  of  youths  with  meat  and  wine, 
Where  punch  was  drunk,  and  brandy. 

Meat  on  spits,  and  wild  fowl  from  the  ocean  ; 
10    Music  and  song,  and  drinking  bouts  ; 
Delicious  roast  meat  and  spotless  honey, 
Hounds  and  dogs  and  baying. 

A  company  going,  and  a  company  coming, 
And  a  company  entertaining  us  melodiously, 
15     And  a  company  praying  on  the  cold  flags, 
And  meekly  melting  the  heavens. 


explained.  It  is  Warner  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  generous  chief- 
tain. For  a  very  interesting  account  of  Tadhg  an  Duna,  and  of  Glcann 
an  Chroim,  see  The  MacCarthys  of  Gleann  an  Chroim,  by  Daniel  MacCarthy 
Olas.  See  also  Introduction  to  XXXVIII. 


1.  The  more  usual  modern  form  of  ace.  is  tlluiiiA.     The  MSS.  have 
fo  after  tfiin,  and  the  next  line  begins  with  Cumne. 

2.  Perhaps  the  corner  of  Ireland  in  which  Derry  is  situated  is  meant. 
T)un  TIA  Tlio£,  perhaps  Tara. 

6.  t)A  ThAfvto.     MSS.  •oo  rriA|\b. 

ii.  UofCA  pleA-6A,  N.  ii.     Ceip  =  honeycombs. 

13.  MSS.  cio$A<ic. 

15.  rpAllmAib,  thus  MSS.;    probably  for  r^lniAib,  psalms. 


40  t)Ariz;A 


116  50  bptJAfiA-p  fADAf  6  AOTI  *oen 

JujiAb  e  Warner  ceAnn^fAc  feitfi 

*Oo  bi  fA 

2O  l^i 


'Se  T)IA  -oo  quiring  An   fAojAt  ft 
i  n-ionAt)  An  £eit 


ClIjIAT)    tlAC    fAttfA  m6]ACJAO1t)e. 


19.  "OobS  fAn  mb.,  N.  n. 
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Until  one  of  the  mansion  gave  me  to  know 

That  it  was  Warner,  the  affectionate,  the  mild,M:he~pure, 

the  joyous, 

Who  was  in  this  bright,  ancient,  famous  dwelling, 
20        A  chieftain  not  weak  in  hospitality  to  strangers. 

It  is  God  who  has  created  the  whole  world. 
And  given  us  one  generous  man  for  another  whoMied, 
Who  makes  gifts  to  families,  scholars,  and  bards, 
A  champion  not  false,  and  great  of  heart. 


42  *OAnuA  Aot)A5Ain  ti    ii 


XI. 
UA  'oormcA'OA  AH 


p  -OA'CI-O  6  -ofiAoicib  ceAt> 
*Oo  btAC  HA  feAbAC  TIAC  if6&t>  rn6in 
6  AiC]\eAb  SACfAtt  1]~  cinnce 


cti|i<scA  cjAAice^c  C&OTTI, 
|"CAI\  1  mbeA]Mi<ym  b^ 
,  -poitbiji,  j-AfCA,  feirti, 


Suit  if  ^lAife  'HA  •o]\ticc 
10         tlij\  HA  cpumne  A^up  •ponrm.Mp 

1f  ctu  -OA  cmeA-6  'f^^    tflurriAin  50  t>eo, 
An  Phoenix  AJVO  HAC 


T)e  fDjAeitti  riA  pleAfCA  '-p  -oe  fiot  TIA 
15          Ceile  ^Aifce,  -peAi-v  -pionuA  |\IAJA, 

TTIAC 


XI. — Finneen  O'Donoghue  was  son  of  the  O'Donoghue  Dubh  of  the 
•Glen,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  and  terror  to  the  settlers.  Colonel 
Hedges  writes,  in  1714,  that  he  was  the  man  they  most  feared  in  Kerry. 
He  appears  to  be  the  person  who  figures  as  Finneen  Beg  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Castle  officials  of  the  period.  It  is  curious  to  note 
irom  what  different  points  of  view  our  poet  and  a  man  like  Colonel  Hedges 
estimate  his  character.  Anyone  who  studies  the  records  of  those  troubled 
times  will  see  how  justly  the  poet  describes  Finneen  when  he  calls  him 
the  stay  of  his  country  and  the  shelter  of  the  bards.  Miss  Hickson  thinks 
that  Finneen  afterwards  joined  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service. 
See  in  Old  Kerry  Records,  vol.  ii.,  the  chapter  entitled  "  Kerry  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century." 
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XL 
TO  FINNEEN  O'DONOGHUE  OF  THE  GLEN. 

ONE  and  forty  welcomes  from  a  hundred  druids 
To  the  flower  of  warriors,  of  mien  not  lowly, 
From  the  home  of  the  niggardly,  guilty  Saxons, 
To  the  dwelling  of  the  Flesk,  of  the  slender  women. 

'5     A  stag,  valiant,  devout,  gentle, 

A  chieftain  like  Oscar  in  the  gap  of  danger, 
A  power,  brave,  pleasant,  peaceful,  mild, 
And  a  haven  to  Banba,  who  is  very  weak. 

An  eye  more  sparkling  than  the  dew  upon  the  grass, 
10    Mould  of  the  world,  and  a  fair,  great  oak, 
An  honour  to  his  race  in  Munster  for  ever 
Is  the  high  Phcenix,  not  shrivelled. 

A  warrior,  nimble,  shapely,  pure,  honourable,  hospitable, 
Of  the  root-stock  of  the  Flesk,  and  of  the  seed  of  the  Fianna, 
15     Wedded  to  heroism,  a  man  who  distributes  wines, 
Is  the  valorous  Finneen,  son  of  Domhnall. 


I.  "DA'CITD ;  M.  pee. 

5.  CoinpA-6,  lit.  "  hound  stag."  com  has  an  intensive  sense,  as 
in  cotiA-^iAbAt  ;  cAipppA-6  would  give  assonance. 

7.  SAp-riiAic  feitri,  C.  8. 

8.  For  lAntA^,  perhaps  lomtAj;,  or  ^AnntAg  should  be  read.      C.  8 
and    M.  read  :    1f  CUATI  tiA  bpAnn-bAn  lAn-lAj,  "  and  protector  of  weak 
wo  men."  __ 

10.  thp  I  have  translated  '  mould,'  but  the  meaning  seems  doubtful. 
Some  MSS.  have  tip.  The  word  has  a  host  of  meanings.  Perhaps  "the 
«un  of  the  universe  "  is  the  proper  translation. 

12.  Phrenix  has  no  very  particular  meaning,  the  idea  is  "  a  paragon 
of  perfection,"  "  something  unique." 
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J  6  "pigcib   e, 
n&  fe&b&c  on  Inpe  An 
1p  buAince&p  CAfnAim  -DA  cin  50 
2O  An 


Aon  -oop  ceAnminnn  -o'ei^fib  Cumn, 
6  Lem-toc  tmn, 


Hi   CeAtt^  x>on 


17.  -o'xMbij,  lit.  'ripened;'  that  is,  sprung  from,  and  came  to 
maturity;  cf.  "  t)'Aibij;  im  uAob-fA  cpeim  AJU^  cneA-o,"  which  ripened  in 
my  side  a  smarting  and  a  sigh. — "  Arachtach  Sean." 

j8.  oti  1nfe»  the  name  of  the  place  where]  O'Donoghue  lived  at 
Glenflesk. 

21.  Cm  tin.  MS.  6^0111,  but  this  is  also  the  reading  of  M.  in  VIII.  2,. 
where  A  has  Cuitin  ;  both  words  are  pronounced  alike_in  Kerry.  C.  8^ 
reads  :  'Aon  -o'Aof  cA|\Amuin,  '  one  of  the  protectors.' 
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A^noble  is  he  sprung  from  kings  ; 
Lamb  amongst  the  warriors  from  Inch  is  the  hero  ; 
A  lasting  head  of  defence  for  his  country  with  bravery 
20        Is  the  princely  man,  proud  and  gentle. 

The  only  bush  of  refuge  left  to  the  bards  of  Conn, 
A  prosperous  branch  amongst  us  from  Lough  Lein, 
A  star  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Eibhear  Fionn  ; 
O' Kelly's  welcome  to  the  young  scion. 


22.  The  O'Donoghues  of  Glenflesk  were  a  branch  of  the  O'Donoghues 
of  Lough  Lein.  The  latter  drove  the  O'Carrolls  from  around  Lough 
Lein,  and  settled  there,  giving  the  district  the  name  of  Eoghanacht  Locha 
Lein,  and  afterwards  Eoghanacht  Ui  Dhonnchadha. 

24.  t?Aitce  Ui  Ce^tta;  a  not  uncommon  phrase  of  welcome.  A  poem 
•  by  O'Bruadair  opens  with  it. 
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XII. 
bAS  ruin  ctoinne  uAit>5  ui   cuomin 


t)o  geip  AH   TXAC  tl6|i,  -oo  lAeAbAt)   A 

T)o  leAnAt)  A  -peAn   -pm,    -oo  pteApc  cig  AH  bjAom  ; 
*Oo  lei]A-cuifAeAT)   ceo,   tiAC  tei|A  -OAtn  An   ]?6x), 

Ap  A  hAol-b]A05  -oo  b'peite    CAP  -ceA^Ac  An  -pceoU 


*Oo  beim-pcjAiopAt) 

A  5|Aeic^e  'f  A  f  eAt)A,  *f  A  c^otAC  '-p  A  ceot  ; 
T)o  /Leim-|Mc  AH   -pmcl  1  n-A  heAT)An,  t)o  "0615 

A  c^otii-cuitre  -OAO^A  '-p  A  -pAO]A-cuipn   oip. 


ip  cj\eieA-o,  piAn-om 
10          T)JAn-c|AeAc  fAn   IAJACAJA  ip  -}:iAb|\Ap  *oiib  umn, 

^n  Tneix)i|A,  ctiAb-cui|\pe  i 
lAibtin  1  ^c^MMt)  cilte  ^lA^mAix)  if 


A  T)IA  -o'f  uilm^  c|Aeit)itl  ip  iAiAn-1tnc  An 

t)oc  niAtti-b^og  leAC  fMApuig  An  U|MA]A  f  o  -po 

15        ClAtt  -|AA1X)  ^O  pAToblfl  X)A  bp1AL-ACA1|A,  ^A1t)im, 

go  bp1A-OA1t>  pe  -pllACCAX)  X)OC  -OlA-UOll,  A  1xAt)A|AC 


XII.— In  the  O'Curry  Catalogue  of  the  R.I.A.  MSS.  the  children 
lamented  in  this  most  beautiful  elegy  are  said  to  belong  to  Timothy 
Cronin,  whereas  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  where  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  drowned,  Patrick  is  the  name  given.  There  is- 
a  copy  of  the  poem  in  vol.  Ixix.  of  the  Renehan  MSS.,  Maynooth.  In 
the  Book  of  Claims  on  forfeited  estates  entered  on  or  before  the  loth 
August,  1701,  we  have  the  following  entry  : — "  No.  2215,  Darby  Cronine 
claims  a  term  for  three  lives,  two  in  being,  on  Raghmore  Shimmogh 
(should  be  Shinnagh)  and  Mills,  and  four  (illegible)  of  Clonntyny,  by  lease 
dated  2oth  October,  1675.  Witnesses,  Edward  Daniel,  Connell  O'Leafy, 
and  another.  Forfeiting  proprietor,  Nicholas  Browne  alias  Lord  Kenmare." 
Copied  from  Old  Kerry  Records,  vol.  i.,  p.  225.  For  references  made  by 
Colonel  Hedges  to  the  Cronins  in  his  correspondence  with  Dublin  Castle, 
see  Introduction. 

2.  "Do  LeAiiui  j,  M.  16.     X)o  pteAfg  ci^  A  bpon,  R.I.A. 

6.  feA-oAift,  dat.  for  nom.  in  some  MSS.  Ib.  CAOIAC,  MSS.  cAottac, 
"  the  roof  wattling  of  a  house  under  the  thatch  "  (see  Stokes'  Lismore 
Lives,  index,  p.  387)  :  what  corresponds  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.  Hence 
*  ths  breast'  of  a  man:  cf.  t>A  gclAiin^dj  pi]\-6ilfe  'f  -OA  gcAotAC  up, 
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XII. 

ON    THE   DEATH   OF  TADHG   O'CRONIN'S   THREE 
CHILDREN. 

RATHMORE  moaned,  her  sails  were  rent, 

Her  prosperity  was  maimed,  the  house  of  sorrow  burst ; 
A  fog  fell  so  thickly  that  I  cannot  see  the  sward, 

On  her  lime- white  mansion,  the  most  hospitable — sore 
affliction  is  the  tidings. 

5     Moreover,  violently  snatched  away  by  a  strong,  great  flood 

Are  her  prizes,  her  jewels,  her  roof- tree,  her  music  ; 
A  spark  leaped  up  unto  her  forehead,  which  burned 
Her  beautiful,  precious  coverlets,  and  her  noble  goblets 
of  gold. 

It  is  bitter  sorrow   and  torture,   it  is   painful   wounding 

without  cure, 

10        It  is  a  sore  calamity  in  the  west,  it  is  a  black,  sickly  fever, 
It  is  a  longing  to  weep,  without  mirth,  it  is  he  art- weariness, 

it  is  a  sudden  fit, — 

That  Eileen  is  in  the  churchyard  clay,  and  Diarmuid 
and  Tadhg. 

O  Lord,  who  didst  suffer  death  and  the  wound-mark  of  the 

blind  man, 
Conduct  to  Thy  mansion  of  brightness  the  three  who 

are  in  bondage ; 

15     Give  wisdom  bountifully  to  their  hospitable  father,  I  pray, 
That  he  may  bow  down  before  Thy  Divine  Will,  O  Vision. 

XXII.  222.  It  also  means  young  trees  and  rods  or  wattles  apart  from 
their  connexion  with  roofing  :  see  II.  42,  and  XXVI.  87. 

7.  R.I. A.  MSS.  -OA  -odJA-o,  'burning  her' ;  also,  fAoj\-cuijMi  6iL,  '  noble 
drinking  goblets.' 

10.  lAiftliti,   for  eifttin,   Eileen. 

13.  cjvei'dil-l,  j)rop.  'a  knell':  hence  'a  death-knell,'  hence  'death.' 
Ib.  |\iAn-luic  :  the 'soldier  who  wounded  the  side  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross  is  always  called  ATI  t>Al/t,  the  blind  man,  in  Irish  literature. 

15.  ciAlljAA-6,  from    ciAll,  lite    ful]\A-6,  from  fuil,  occurs  in  a  few 
places.     It  is  obviously  a  scribal  error.     Ib.  r Ai-6bi]\  must  be  pronounced 

ip,  one  syllable  ;  541-61™,  for  5111-61111. 

16.  A  ]\A-6Aj\c  is  frequently  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
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ceime^t  bA  feim-oilce 
U]\i  peht)-coinneAt  ^peme,  CJAI  Aon-gAfCA  1  n^niom, 

Ap  clAom,  niop  b'AoptriAfi  A  n-Aoif, 
20         U]\i  peilceAnn  1  -ocpeicib  'j*  1  mbpeicnib  5401  puimp. 


ceA-06,  b^  binn,  c-pi  cp 

tTi-ieinb  n^orriuA,  €115  ^eAp-feApc  -oo  CflOfC 
A  x>cpi  nibe^t,  A  •ocpi  5C|Aoit)e,  A  t)C|Ai  f  AO|\-copp  )?A  ti 
n-eAT)An  bA    teeAl  A    -oAolAib   i    -oic  ! 


25     Upi  -pionuip  bA  cAom,  cpi  p'op-clui|A  ^A 
i    ppiorii-u'bA'LL    t)e    c^AOib    tnp    bA 


An  cie,  riAp  c-jMon-'oiijciii     nAoit)e, 
A   -orpi    ftim-com   A  mion-gpuit)   -DO  Uon   "oubAc   mo 
cpoiue. 

Uju  t)ic  1/1  om   A  troic,  rpi  c6Oi-cuif  tno  CAOI, 
30         U|\i  ViAoin-buit)  An  nAOim-ui]\t),  cni  cti-cumj\&  bi  ; 

fcniob  CU1C1  An  ciUl  cpi  ^nAOi-mtunce  ^pmn, 
A  Hij,  fciuip  -ooc  -pig-cuipc  An  -off  UD  'f  An  c-Aom. 


18.  ^ei-6-coinneAt :  M.  |\e-coinmo't.  /&.  Aon-gAfCA  :  cf.  Aon-jeAt  ; 
also  A  ti-AOin-cuitj;  Stiic,  XVI.,  6.  M.  16.  reads  ViAonjAfCA. 

20.  Q    and   other  MSS.    read  :    'f   1   leijeAncAcc   JAH   -jbuimp,  '  and 
learning  without   pride.' 

21.  c]\eAccA  means  '  cuttings,  ravines,  deep  valleys  :  '  cf. — 

"C|AeACCA  Atl  CAlAlth    Ag  flAeA^AIpC  /f  Ag  fOgAljXC." XXII.  8. 

It  seems  improbable,  from  the  context,  that  cj\eACc.\  has  the  meaning 
'  wounds,'  here. 

25.  piof\-6luip,  for  po|\-cotui|\ 

28.  A  tnin  5|\uA-6  in  one  MS.,  M.  16  has  tninbi\uit>. 

31.  fcpiob  ;  in  some  MSS.  fcjxiob,  but  cf.  "  bstt)  m6  AJ  pcpiobAf> 
Uom."  R.I.A.  MSS.  ftiob. 
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Three  stainless  pearls,  three  of  mild,  polished  manners, 
Three  calm   sun-bright  candles,   three    most    skilful   in 

action, 
Three  ears  of  corn,  without  bending,  who  were  not  old  in 

years, 
20        Three  stars  in  virtue  and  words  without  pride. 

Three  melodious  strings,  three  chasms  in  the  earth, 

Three  sainted,  holy  children  who  fondly  loved  Christ, 
Their  three  mouths,  their  three  hearts,  their  three  noble 

bodies  beneath  a  stone, 

Their  three  fair,  bright  foreheads  the  prey  of  chafers- 
it  is  ruin  ! 

25     Three  fair  vines,  three  doves  without  folly, 

Three  prime  apples  from  a  fresh  bough,  that  were  royal 

in  their  dwelling, 

Three  fair  guides  of  the  house,  who  refused  not  one  in  want, 
Their  three  slender  waists,   their  smooth  cheeks,   have 
filled  my  heart  with  sorrow. 

A  triple  loss  their  loss  to  me  ;  a  triple  cause  for  lament  is 

mine — 
30    The  three  most  benign  of  the  angelic  order,  the  three  who 

were  fragrant-skinned, 
Since  the  grave  has  gathered  them  to  it — three  of  refined 

aspect,  cheerful — 
O  King,  direct  to  Thy  royal  mansion  those  two  and  one. 


50 


T>AnuA  Aot)A5Ain  tii 


XIII. 


triAtibtiA 


IO 


15 


SO 


CJA6    fJAeACAIt)    *OeA]\CA 

cjAe  bpeACAit)  CJAAIITIA  if  cop^-cnuic, 
cpe  ^cjAeACAi-o  -ptAiuif  m6]AA, 
SeA§An  TTIAC  bAil  1  bfeAjAC  AJA 


,  -oo 


te^u 


]Aoiiii  -j' 


i:6i|Ane 


A]A 

A]A 


,    A|A    |\1 
C]AUA1t)e 


CUTT1   COt1l|\A1Cr 

A-JA  -poiltfe,  A|A  n-eotAC 
A]\  "ocAicneAiii,  AJA 


<ocu|\ 


A|A  n 

A]A 


A]\ 


riAiiiAix),  A^A 

A^j\  b'pei'OTTl,   A|\  tTl6]AC10n, 

mem,  AI\  n^ne  Y  A|\  -pogcAf, 

"  A\  mbeot)Acc 


A|\ 


A|\ 


A^A  phoemx  muttAi  j,  A]\ 

Ap  n-Ai]Am  1  n-Am  -pe^-pAim  le 

Ap  ^CAepA]\  cpeAn,  AJA  -jAeilceAnn  eolinf. 


XIII. — For  remarks  on  this  poem  see  Introduction.  There  are  two- 
copies  among  the  Murphy  MSS.,  but  only  one  gives  the  whole  poem  ; 
the  other  omits  several  stanzas  in  the  middle  ;  one  copy  in  the  R.I. A. 
omits  the  same  stanzas.  In  the  heading  of  a  R.I. A.  copy  it  is  stated 
incorrectly  that  John  Brown  was  the  grandfather  of  (the  then)  Lord 
Kenmare.  Captain  John  Brown  of  Ardagh,  the  subject  of  this  elegy,. 
died  without  issue  August  isth,  1706  ;  thus  we  have  fixed  accurately  the 
date  of  this  poem.  He  had  for  a  long  time  acted  as  agent  on  the  Kenmare 
Estate. 
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XIII. 
ELEGY  ON  JOHN   BROWN. 

NEWS  through  which  eyes  stream  forth  tears. 
The  reason  why  trees  and  stately  hills  bend  down, 
A  trouble  through  which  majestic  kingdoms  tremble, 
Is  that  John,  son  of  Valentine,  is  mouldering  in  a  tomb. 

5     O  death,  thou  hast  enticed  away  with  thee  our  torchlight, 
The  fence  of  our  harvests,  of  our  homes,  of  our  lands, 
The  guard  of  our  houses,  of  our  women,  of  our  kine, 
Our  protection  against  the  flaying  knives  of  brigand  bands. 

Our  shield  of  safety,  our  prince,  our  high  chieftain, 
10    Our  enduring  helmet  of  steel  for  the  fight, 
Our  winter's  sun,  our  light,  our  guide, 
Our  staff  to  threaten,  our  darling,  our  glory. 

Our  strong  tower  against  the  foe,  our  valour, 
Our  reason,  our  sight,  our  strength,  our  great  love 
15     Our  visage,  our  mien,  our  comeliness,  our  delight, 
Our  boat,  our  ship,  our  beauty,  our  vigour, 

Our  stout  Oscar,  our  speech,  our  voice, 
Our  highest  Phcenix,  our  champion,  our  justice, 
Our  weapon  when  encountering  vast  troops, 
20    Our  strong  Caesar,  our  guiding  star. 


I.  Some  MSS.  read  cpe  A 
4.  tr.Ac  t>Ail.     John  Brown  was  son  of  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  second 
baronet  of  that  name.     Ib.,  jreocA-6  ;  MSS.,  f-eocAinc,  and 
6.  M.  -o-coiAAini.     A.  -o-coi|\]Mb,  ceopAift  and  c6pAim. 
8.  Af\  npAt  invariably  in  R.I.A. 

10.  buAn  1  gcomlAitin,  in  L.  13. 

11.  Some  MSS.  have  tocf\<Min  and  N.  12 

14.  In  a  few  MSS.  11.  14  and  16  interchange. 

18.  Phoenix.     One  MS.  AJA  fpeme  (=  AJA  bf6iTinr&)f  'our  champion/ 
A|\   gcomcpotn,  AJA  gcoithpiorh,  I.  13. 

19.  cum  feafAim,  N.  12. 
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tTIonuAp  An  cip  JTA  pciop  i 

Ip  IAT)  £&n  cpiAc  ACC  T)IA  nA  z^ 

Ap  ^coitlre  -OA  p  iop-pcpiop  1e 

1p  LAiJnig  A$  btAit)pi§  'n-Ap  nt>6ippib. 


25         ACA  tTlAg  $Coince  50  pn^il  ^An  nocAp, 
UA  Citl  Aipne  CAfiiiAp  -oeopAC, 
T)A  CAob  ITlAin^e  f  e  gAtlAib  ^ATI  ceopA, 

LtiAcpA  1  n^iiAipeAcc  cpec  coi]\neAiti. 


An  UAip  *oo  pic  An   tiiuip  cAp 
30         JS  An  cAn  -oo  b]\ip  Loc  Jinp  -pA  riiomcib, 
Ap  geim  An  "Rvnp  -oo  epic  An  co 
Upeniipe  poirii  A  -oul  Ap  p 


*Oo  pic  peA^CA  on  ppeip  Ap  6o§AnAcc, 
A]\  phoebup  x>o  ctnc  eictipp  corri-'oub 
35         'Oo  bi  An  pAe  'p  An  c-Aep  50  bponAc, 
Lem-loc  A        eimit)  50 


*Oo  bi  An  LAOI  TOA  CAOI,  ip  bA  coip  -61, 
1f  T)un  bAOi  nA  tAocpAt)  j?6ipmpc, 


40         1p  T)un  Aonpp  50  cpeACCAC 


An  JtiAifeAcc  fo  Ap  UuAiiiAin  t)o  bpeoit>  me, 
JS  An  buAit>peATTi  po  Ap  CluAin  nA  not)-bpeiu, 
b«Ait>peAtii  ip  -ouAipceAf  -OA  p65Ai]\c, 
*OA  eiuGAni  ^up  pceit)  -pux)  *OA  bpopAib. 


22.  This  line  appeaTs  to  have  been  a  commonplace  with  the  poets, 
cf.  Ferriter's  Poems,  1.  243.     M.  IV.  reads  SAII  cijeApnA  ACC. 

23.  A  special  stipulation,  about  the  woods,  was  made  at  the  sale  of 
Brown's  estate  to  Asgill.     They  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  purchaser. 
The  woods,  it  is  said,  were  destroyed  to  the  value  of  ^20,000  :  see  Introd." 

24.  lAijmg  :    Leinstermen,    or   Palemen.      Ib.,    &$   blAi-6]M§.      M.  A 
tn-bliATDiiA,  which  disturbs  the   metre,  and   gives   but  indifferent  sense, 
MAi-6j\eAc  =  blA-6|AAc,    '  braying,   roaring.'     C.  16  and   May.   V.   give   ir 
liAJnAib  A  mbliA-6nA,  "and  trowels,  this  year,  in  our  doors." 

25.  ™^5    ?Comce,   this    spelling    gives  the  ordinary  pronunciation. 
O'Donovan  writes  ttlAJ  6  gCoiricmn,  in  his  edition  of  6  lithx>j\iti.     tlocAn, 
the  MS.  spelling^  miA6Ap.     The  first  syllable  must  be  an  o-sound. 
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Alas  !  the  land  is  wearied  at  thy  loss  ! 
Its  people  without  a  lord,  save  the  God  of  glory  ! 
Our  woods  are  being  destroyed  by  violence, 
And  Leinstermen  clamouring  at  our  doors. 

25     Magonihy  is  helpless,  without  a  spouse ; 
Killarney  is  querulous  and  tearful ; 
On  either  side  of  the  Maine  the  foreigners  hold  boundless 

sway 
And  Sliabh  Luachra  is  in  trouble  because  of  thy  fall. 

When  the  sea  rushed  beyond  bounds, 

30    And  what  time  Lough  Gur  overflowed  into  the  moorlands, 
At  the  roar  of  Ross  the  province  shook, 
A  short  space  ere  he  went  unto  decay. 

Stars  from  the  heavens  fell  on  the  Eoghanacht, 
And  a  dark  eclipse  fell  on  Phoebus, 
35     The  moon  and  the  air  were  in  grief, 
And  Loch  Lein  moaned  sorrowfully. 

The  Lee  bewailed  him,  it  was  just  she  should, 
And  Dunboy,  of  the  mighty  heroes  ; 
And  Dun  Deaghdha  was  sad,  oppressed,  and  tearful; 
40    And  Dun  Aonfhir,  wounded,  and  sorrowful. 

This  trouble  that  has  seized  on  Thomond  has  oppressed  me, 

And  this  distress  on  Cluain  of  the  new-births — 

Distress  and  grief  proclaiming  his  death, 

And  claiming  that  he  sprang  from  their  stock. 


33.  The   Eoghanacht  meant  is   Eoghanacht  O'Dor.oghue  :   see   XI. 
22,  note. 

37.  bA   c6ij\   -61,  because  of  his  mother,  who  was   peA^lA  on   L&oi, 
1 08,  infra. 

38.  nA  tAOcpA-d  j\6-ni|\c,  C.  16. 

42.  cluAin,  probably  Clonmeen,  the  home  of  the  O'Callaghans. 

43.  C.  16,  L.I3  and  L.  24  have  buAipeAiri  50  -oeojAAC  A^  ^6gAi]Ac  ;  the 
whole  stanza  is  unsettled  in  the   MSS.     N.  12  and  M.  read:   beAfA  50 

-DA  -po5<Mf\c.     Could  it  be  OeApjvA  50  x>.,  etc.  ? 

44.  L.  13  reads  50  rgeiSpnn  -OA  p6|\Aib. 


54  T)AnuA  AO"6A5Ain  ui 


45         1   mbun  TtAice  -oo  CAifdl  An  mojv-fcol, 
1   mbun  TtogAin  bAt>  cpc-m  nA  ^eoncA, 
1  ^Cnoc  Ame  x^Atttniis  mop-gol, 
1f  CA  Cnoc  bpeAnnAin  C|AAOCCA  1  nt>eonAib.. 


tli  lie  An  ^ot  fo  if  •ooicce  bpeoit)  me, 
50         Ace  50^  n^  -pnne  bi  A^AC  m^p  nocAp, 
^  ^ite  lep  -pnATomeA-6  50  ho^  cu 
t  An  t)iuic,  -O 


o     An 

ACA  1  ton-oum  pe  •oub-fmAcc 
55          5°^  A  clomne  —  CAIX)  tute  50 

TTlAible  1^  cnAit>ce  -oeonAC. 


nA  *opuin5e  tep  hoiteAT)  cu  1C  oi^e, 
*Oe  p|Aeim  nA  pi§te  bA  cumAf  AC  C|A6t)A, 
LAOC|AA  bA  tAocuif  1  ngleo-bntji-o, 
60         *Oe  fleAcuAib  Cem  ]?UA1]A  neim  -OA  66156. 


A  cotrmAluA  cleib  nA  fAO]vplAic  m6pt)A, 
HA  t/AogAi|AeAC  X)O  bi  A^  G-i-pmn 


*6uAt  ^eitteAt)  An  cSteibe  '-p  An  UocAin. 


65         1>1ACC  A  ^AotcA,  if  ceim  A 
*Oe  gpiAn-c|"tiocc 
1f  nA  ^Aib  Aon  -oe 
gAn  A  g^ol  ^An  beun  |?A  -66 


45.  N.  12  tnon-joL.     Jb.  bun  TlAice  :  properly,  bun 

46.  M.  IV.  A  gCluAin  SAmfAt)A  -D'An-ouig  geomce.     ctuAin 
for  CtuAin  tlAnifA-DA,  Clonroad,  Co.  Clare 

47.  Cnoc  Ame,   Knockany,  in  County  Limerick. 

48.  Cnoc  bneAnnAin,   Brandon  Mountain,   in   Kerry. 

50-2.  His  wife  was  Joan,  sister  of  Pierce,  the  sixth  Lord  Cahir,  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

52.  Another  version  (L.  13  and  24)  reads  t>A  cnu  ip  T>A 
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45     At  Bunratty  arrived  the  loud  cry  ; 

At  Bun  Roghair  intense  were  the  cries  ; 

At  Knockaney  a  loud  wail  arose  ; 

And  Cnoc  Breannain  is  subdued  with  tears. 

It  is  not  this  weeping  that  has  oppressed  me  most  painfully, 

50    But  the  weeping  of  the  fair  one  whom  thou  hadst  to  wife, 

The  weeping  of  the  darling  to  whom  thou  wert  united  in 

thy  youth, 
Of  the  blood  of  the  Duke,  of  his  race,  and  of  his  kinsfolk  ; 

The  weeping  of  Brown,  the  helpful,  the  valiant, 
Who  is  in  London  under  the  dire  yoke  of  a  horde  ; 
55     The  weeping  of  his  children — they  are  all  sorrowful — 

And  the  strong  weeping  of  Mabel,  who  is  troubled  and 
tearful ; 

The  weeping  of  those  with  whom  thou  wert  fostered  in  thy 

youth, 

Of  the  root-stock  of  the  kings,  who  were  able  and  valiant — 
Heroes  who  showed  heroism  in  the  stress  of  battle, 
60    Of  the  progeny  of  Cian,   who  obtained  sway  over  two 

provinces. 

Beloved  foster-brother  of  the  great,  noble  chieftains — 

The  O'Learys  who  were  wedded  to  Erin, 

And  the  tribes  of  the  root-stock  of  Eoghan, 

Who  held  hereditary  sway  over  the  Sliabh  and  the  Tochar. 

65     So  many  are  his  kinsmen,  it  is  hard  to  tell  them, 
Of  the  radiant  race  of  Eibhear,  Niall,  and  Eoghan ; 
Nor  was  there  one  of  the  kings  of  Fodla 
Who  is  not  doubly  akin  to  him  without  blemish. 


53.  An  b]Mjn.*ig.    Nicholas,  second  Lord  Kenmare,  who  was  banished 
for  his  adherence  to  James  II.     He  died  at  Brussels,  in  April,  1720. 
56.  niAible  ;  who  Mabel  was,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out. 
60.  Ce"in,  Cian  was  the  third  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim. 
63-4.  For  Tochar,  see  X.  ;  for  Sliabh,  cf.  XXXV.  47. 
68.  M.  IV.  gAti  A  £ol  JATI  beim  p*  ^on  leir,  which  must  be  corrupt. 


56  'OAtlUA  AOT)A5Ain  til 


1p  An  rneA-o  -oe  §AllAib  bA  peApt)A 
70         A  tAOcpA,  A  bplACA,  'p  A  rnAice,  'p  A 
T)Ap  geitt  "o'ACCAib  nA  SACpAn,  ^An 
go  cpeAn  CAp  pAipp^e  pCAipeAt)  A 


An  c1&pl&  on  IDAin^eAn,  An      A^pAC,  'p  An 
75         An  dA]\lA  6  UAttAib  bA  CACA  le  cotii-jAAC, 

An  clApt/A  on  ^CAUAin,  if  ^IAUA  T)un  bomne 


An  CuttfAC  fAn  Cuncu-p  bA  uoipce, 
U|\1AC  Citte  Comne,  '-pAn  Ttitnfie  ^6- 
UpiAC  nA  t/ice,  TTlAC  TDui]Aip  'p  A  com^up, 
80         'S  An  cniAC  6  Imp  bo  pmne  nA 


ip 

AcnuAt)  tine  ip  uitc 
THeA-ougAT)  t)iAn  A-p  CIAC 
Ciop 


85  An    T)ApA    CAp   -00    CpA1T)     An 

pA  ip  UA-O^  1  bpenom  'p  1 
t)ibiAeAX)  A-p  pAoice  TDOJA'OA 
Ap  A  bpeApAnnAib  CAipce 


1p  -oic-cpeAc  bup  ^coitlce  AJA  peocAt), 
90         1p  niAitip  UAit)5  A^  At)Ainc  tnAp  pmot 
5An  AtiipAp  CA  A  gceAnn  J<|-  A  t>c6tn  leip, 
On  t/A  "o'lmcig  pciAC  uppAif)  nA 


Uuip-pe  cpoire  -oon  cip  cu  Ap  peocA-6, 
A  56  A^  *oe  ppioTTi  nA  mileAt)  rnoptJA, 
95         1p  cu  Ap  nxn'on  Ap  §AOIC  nA  bocnA, 
O  •oib|\eAt)  An  -JAI  ceApc  te  -pop-luce. 


78.  Ati  Tli-oi^e,  the  Knight  of  Glin  :  see  XXVI.      75.6  j^lUib  N.  12. 
Probably  for  Galway. 

79.  C]MAC  TIA  tice,  the  Lord  of  Lixnaw,  so  called  from  a  great  stone 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Brick,     tic  f  nAttia,  «  the 
flag  of  the  swimming.'     Mac  Muiris  =  Fitzmaurice. 
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And  as  many  of  the  foreigners  as  were  virile  and  valiant  — 

70    Their  heroes,  their  champions,  their  leaders,  their  warriors, 

Who  did  not    submit    to   the  enactments  of  the  Saxons 

without  taking  up  arms  — 
Forcibly,  beyond  the  sea,  was  scattered  their  golden  blood  ; 

The  wide  ruling  Earl  of  Kildare,  of  the  feasts, 
The  earl  from  Dingle,  Barry,  and  Roche, 
75     The  Lord  of  Talla,  who  was  a  stay  in  the  battle, 

And  the  Lord  of  Cahir,  and  the  chieftains  of  Dunboyne  ; 

De  Courcey,  who  was  first  in  the  Conquest, 
The  Lord  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  much-beloved  Knight, 
The  Lord  of  Lixnaw,  Fitzmaurice,  and  his  kinsmen, 
80    And  the  Lord  of  Innisbofin  of  the  melodies. 

Cause  of  wounded  pride,  of  sorrow,  of  distressful  weeping, 
Renewal  of  destruction,  and  of  boundless  evil, 
Sharp  increase  of  sorrow  in  the  province  — 
Asgill  counting  the  rents  of  your  lands. 

85     The  second  cause  of  anguish  to  the  province  !  — 
Griffin  and  Tadhg  in  power  and  insolent  ; 
They  through  whose  means  our  great  nobles  were  expelled 
From  the  lands  which  were  theirs  by  law  and  justice. 

A  ruinous  waste  is  it  —  your  woods  lying  in  decay, 
90    While  Tadhg's  malice  burns  like  a  black  ember  ; 

Without  question  all  of  them  are  his  from  head  toTfoot, 
Since   the   day  on  which  the   protecting  shield  of   hosts 
departed. 

It  is  anguish  of  heart  to  the  land,  that  thou  art  mouldering, 
Thou  branch  of  the  stock  of  great  warriors  ! 
95     Our  shelter  from  the  winds  of  the  ocean, 

Since  the  king  was  banished  by  a  violent  company. 


81.  tJAbAip  :  see  IV.,  29,  note. 

84.  Af  pit.  John  Asgill,  who  purchased  the  Lord  Kenmare's  estate,. 
and  married  his  daughter  Joan:  see  Introduction. 

86.  5i\iofA:  see  XVII.;  CA-6j;,  Tadhg  Dubh  O'Cronin,  a  hearth- 
money  collector  and  under-agent,  whom  the  poet  satirized  for  his> 
extortion  ;  see  Introduction. 

88.  Caipc,  charter,  document.  92.  N.  12  reads  rgiAfc  u  [\f\A-6. 


58  t)AnCA  AOt)A5Am  HI 


*Oo  bif-|*e  ceAnnfA  t/'fAnn  no  jv 
T)o  bip-fe  ceAnn  le  ceAnn  5^11  f 
t1iof\  CU^A  An  f  AnncAc  CAUI  CAf  Tn6nx>A 
noo       Ace  CJAIAC  -oo  theAbfung  feAbAj"  5^6 


ic 

An  SpiojAAT)  TI^OTTI  50  cne^n  'f  &n  TT16|A-TTi^c, 
^5A  ASur  ^Pf^^i^  if  Ain^i 
T)oc  coitriueAcc  50  -piog^cc 


An 
'n    tic    feo    i|*   •outxsc   x>tuc-cu|\cA    An    phoenix 


bt'nt) 
*Oe  cuiflmn  tup      nun^c  Jf  -oe  pe^ptA  on 


-puc  ACA  CJA&OCC&,  A  tio^, 
310       CupcA  1  n-i-MjA,  cjAijn^  gtut  50  cne^n  -oon  ci|A, 


An  bimme  ctnl  CUTTIJAA  X)e  ppeith  nA  niot;. 


A  teAC  if  nA]\  ^o  bpAc  t>o  iinofCAif-fe  1/mn, 
PA  6tAif  An  b]AACA  -o'-pS^Aif  pn^it  A|A  ^cmn, 
•115        CneAC  if  C]ANt)  nA  mnA  pn  A^AC,  A  iio^, 

bAit  1-p  SeAgAn  6  CA10  -pec  bjAummb  'n-A  luige. 


107.  AejAAc;  M.  IV.  OACCAC. 

108.  peAptA   on   IAOL      John    Brown's  mother   was    Mary,    second 
daughter  of  Cormac,  Lord  Muskerry;  the  chief  residence  of  the  MacCarthys 
of  Muskerry,  up  to  1688,  was  Blarney,  near  the  Lee. 

109.  cui\At>:  L.  13  has  cuipuige.     CUJAA-O  or  cuif\eA-6,  means  'a  prop 
>or  support.'     M.  IV.  c«fAX>. 

112.  bumne  is  used  of  a  binding  layer  of  rods  in  wicker-work,  either 
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Thou  wert  mild  to  the  weak  and  feeble  ; 
Thou  wert  strong  against  the  strong  who  had  not  right  ; 
Thou  wert  not  avaricious,  crooked,  peevish,  given  to  pride, 
100    But  a  chieftain  who  realised  the  perfection  of  every  pattern. 

Earnestly  do  I  beseech  God  to  accompany  you, 
The  Holy  Spirit  of  Might,  and  the  Divine  Son, 
That  virgins,  and  apostles,  and  angels  in  hosts 
May  conduct  thee  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 


THE   EPITAPH. 

105     Beneath  this  stone,  alas !  is  firmly  laid  the  Phoenix  of  Gaels, 
A  champion  of  fame,  a  Cuchulainn,  a  mighty  Caesar, 
A  chief  of  mild,  peaceful  countenance,  gay,  comely, 
Sprung  from  the  noble  pulse  of  Brown  and  of  a  Pearl  from 
the  Lee. 

O  stone,  beneath  thee  lies  vanquished  the  prop  of  Munster, 
no    Laid  in  the  earth — a     cause  of  bitter  weeping    to    the 

country — 

The  treasure  of  the  clergy,  an  authority  subtle  in  law, 
The  fragrant  binding  sprout  of  the  stock  of  kings. 

0  stone,  shameful  for  ever  is  thy  enmity  towards  us  ; 

In  the  furrow  beneath  the  harrow  helpless  hast  thou  left 

our  leaders ; 
115     The  ruin  and  woe  of  a  woman  is  thine,  O  stone, 

Since  Valentine  and  John  are  lying  within  thy  breast. 


at  the  base,  or  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  bmnne  cuit  is  the  buinne 
at  the  verge  (or  base,  as  the  work  is  being  woven),  and  hence  is  the  binding 
rod.  It  is  applied  here  to  an  important  individual  of  a  distinguished 
family. 

114.  f  A  clAir  ATI  bpAcA:  lit.,  under  the  furrow  of  the  harrow,  that  is, 
in  slavery.    C.  16  has  f  A  tlAcc. 

115.  meAc  if  cj\A-6,  «  decay  and  woe,'  N.  12. 


60  'OAtUTA  AOt)A5Ain   t11 


XIV. 
AR  bAs  seAjAin  rheiR5i5  tii 

tic  if  uc  1-p  -our  n<\  clei]\e  ! 

tic  "oubAc  !  if  tic  lorn  ip  leAnAt)  I 

tic  c-poite  cu  p'nce  c^eiu-L^  ! 

A  SeA<gAin  rhic  UxMt)^  50  T)oiTiiin  ]?A 


605 
-peirii 
Ai-pe<Nc, 
ITIumce, 


tic  if  uc  An   cobA|A 
10     *Oo  "6111  X)on  tn-p  1  •octn-p  A 
tic  bu^n  t)o  luce  cuA-p-OA  e-i 
An  teo^Ain  c]i6t)A  1 


XIV. — The  subject  of  this  elegy  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Domhnall  O'Mahony,  of  Dunloe,  who  wielded  so  much  power  in  Kerry 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  see  Introduction. 
The  only  copy  we  have  seen  of  the  poem  is  in  the  Maynooth  collection. 

A  number  of  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the  word  "rneijAgeAc" 
means  "  standard-bearer,"  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  families  of  those 
who  carried  the  clan  standard  in  battle.  We  have  not  found  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory. 

If  such  were  the  case  the  word  meipge&c  would  be  a  noun,  and  the 
heading  of  the  poem  would  read  "  Aj\  t>Af  SeAjAm  Hi  ttlAc^AtfitiA, 
tnei^seAd."  The  word  is  however  an  adjective,  and  is  still  in  pretty 
common  use  in  the  sense  of  "  freckled."  UA-O^  IDeipgeAc  6  niACjAirinA- 
from  which  this  family  derived  the  cognomen  lived  about  1530. 

The  O'Mahonys  were  lords  of  13  ib  GACAC  in  the  west  of  the  County 
Cork.  The  first  of  them  to  settle  in  Desmond  or  Kerry  was  'OiAjMTiAfo 
65  6  mArJAiiinA,  about  the  year  1340.  The  Book  of  Munster  says  of 
him  :  "Oo  CUAI-O  'OiA^niAix)  50  DeAftmiriiAin,  50  ttlAC  CAJ\^£AI$,  Agur*  fUAif\ 
fAitce  A^uf  frofCA  tJAi-6;  Agtif  CA  A  ftiocc  Ann  f6f,  .1.  ATI  Sl/iocc 
meifxgeAC,"  i.e.,  "  Diarmaid  went  to  Desmond  to  MacCarthy,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  welcome  and  subsidy  (establishment) ;  and  his  descend- 
ants are  found  there  still,  viz.,  the  Sliocht  Meirgeach." 
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XIV. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF   JOHN  O'MAHONY   THE 
FRECKLED. 

ALAS  !  alas  !  the  ruin  of  the  bardic  tribe  ! 
Black  woe,  distress,  and  dire  tribulation, 
Anguish  of  heart,  that  thou  art  stretched  prostrate  without 

strength, 
O  John,  son  of  Tadhg,  deep  beneath  a  huge  stone. 

5     A  grain  of  the  wheat  without  chaff  or  bending, 
A  great  almoner,  a  chieftain  mild  and  joyous, 
Noble,  obliging,  open-handed,  chaste, 
Accomplished,  sweet,  illustrious,  courteous. 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  fountain  of  hospitality  ! 

10    That  he  should  go  into  the  grave  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  ; 
O  lasting  woe  to  those  who  wander  through  Erin 
Is  the  laying  of  the  valiant  hero  in  a  dress  of  clay. 


For  much  of  the  above  information  as  well  as  the  following  gene- 
alogy of  Seaghan  Meirgeach  we  are  indebted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
O'Mahony  of  Crookstown,  Co.  Cork. 

1.  <OiAj\niAi>o  ni6j\  6   TTlAtjAninA,  "  An  •puinn  1A|\CA|> AI§,"  Chieftain 
of  tlib  6ACAC. — Annals  of  Innisf alien,  year  1319.     Tenth  in  descent  from 
CiAn  according  to  MacFirbis. 

2.  "OiA]\tttAi-o  65,  third  son  of  above.     The  first  to  settle  in  Desmond. 
3.  SeA^ATi.     4.  X)iA]ArnAi-o.      5.  ConcubAjA.     6.  CA-6j  ttleip^eAc  ;  said  in  an 
account  of  the  O'Mahonys  of  Kilmorna  to  have  been  given  as  a  hostage 
to  Lord  Deputy  Leonard  Gray,  about  1536.     7.  SeAgAti.      8.  -DonncA*. 
9.  SeAJAti  05.      10.  CA-OJ.     ii.  SOAJATI  rHei|\5CA6,  of  the  poem. 

i.  nA  cleipe.  It  depends  on  context  whether  ctiAj\  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  poets  or  clerics. 

3.  U6  cnAOi-6ce  MS. 

5.  5An  cogAt  gAti  clAoiiA-6  ;  for  this  phrase  we  sometimes  find  jjAn 

COAt  clAOHA. 

7.  AifeA6,       '  accommodating  ;  '       Aif,      '  what     is      convenient ; ' 
AttiAil,  '  convenient,  handy.' 

9.  cobAfv  ^eite  :  cf.  f pint  TIA  f  eite,  '  stream  of  hospitality.' 
12.  cpe-clvn£,  sic  MS.,  a  common  form  of  cutAi-fc  in  Munster. 


62  'OAtlUA  AOT)ASAin  HI   tlAUAllte. 


clei|\e 
,  beAn^An 
15     Leigceoin  sjieAncA  AnnAlAC 

An  omig  nA  'opunoeAt)  6  t)AonnAcc. 


R6f  nA  -pAoiue,  T 
-OA1TT1 

A  TDutriAn  Le  ceile  — 


2O 


CUTTI]\A     uAc  e  pn, 

Clim 


t)  bjunnneAt,  xs  ^cumAnn  '-p  A 


25     A  cine  -pin  -oo  bi 

,  pAi-|AceAc, 

105-6^, 
6     iAn  1  n-i 


^Ati  fAn  tup  cu^  fmuic  AJA 
30     Since  1  bpeA^c  ^^n  ppeAb  n-A 

5poit)i]\e  niA^CAig,  meA|A,  AcnitnnneAC 
HeitceAn  eoluip,  comeu 


^Af  beoit  A|A  beotAib  C 
A  *6ut  t)on  th]\,  ip  t)ubAc  nA 
35     UobA^A  IACCA  nA  n-Anb-pAnn 
bo  nA  mbocc,  'f  A  nt)O]\uf 


A  fCA^AC,    A    bpAl|AC,   A    n^^A-O,  'f    A 

x\  ^cniJ  Tho5Uit,  A  bpopcA,  'f  A  fei 

A  n-AnnpACC  AnniA,  A  ^CA^AAIX),  '|"A 

40     A  5Cucut,Ainn  IA  c-jAumnigce  An 


1 8.    •O'1OHA|AA'6.       t)0  |\1A|\A-6,    MS. 

20.  jne-geAi.     MS.  §r>AOi  ^eAt.  31.  j;]AAoi]\e,    no   doubt  from 

,   '  valiant,  powerful,'   which  is  often  written  5|AAoix>e. 
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A  great  man,  educated,  and  the  treasure  of  the  bards, 
Wholesome  vine,  branch  of  heroes, 
15     Splendid  student  of  the  annals  of  Erin, 

Guaire"  of  generosity,  who  forsook  not  kindness. 

Rose  of  the  wise,  countenance  without  blemish, 
Who  clothed  poets,  bards,  and  learned  men — 
All  the  bands  that  wandered  throughout  Munster — 
20     In  a  hospitable,  pleasing,  beauteous,  bright  mansion. 

A  fragrant,  strong  apple  was  he, 
A  champion  in  battle  to  defend  his  rightful  king, 
A  joyous  prince  in  listening  to  poems, 
Warmly  beloved  of  maidens,  their  favourite,  their  love  an 
hundred  times. 

25     His  race  was  manly  and  valiant, 

Wise,  affectionate,  a  blossom  that  would  not  bend, 

Gallant,  wrathful,  kingly,  fierce, 

Who  have  sprung  from  Cian  in  the  lands  of  Erin. 

That  John  is  in  the  grave  has  brought  mist  over  the  heavens, 
30    Stretched  in  a  tomb  with  no  motion  in  his  limbs  ; 
A  valiant  horseman,  rapid,  vigorous,  well-skilled, 
A  guiding  star,  a  comet  of  the  sky. 

It  has  put  a  mouth-lock  on  the  mouths  of  the  birds, 
His  going  to  the  grave — sad  is  the  tidings — 
35     Fountain  of  milk  for  the  weak  and  prostrate, 
Cow  of  the  poor,  and  their  only  door. 

Their  prime    favourite,   their  affection,   their    love,   their 

und  erstanding, 

Their  nut  of  the  cluster,  their  prop,  their  gentle  voice, 
Their  soul's  darling,  their  friend,  their  scholar, 
40    Their  Cuchulainn  on  the  day  the  assembly  meets. 


40.  The  idea  is,  he  was  to  them  a  protection  such  as  Cuchulainn 
would  be  to  those  attacked  by  a  hostile  band  at  a  public  meeting. 


"oAnuA  AOt)A5Ain  ui 


*oo  cLi  f  A  beil/lic  ! 
mic  SeAj;Ain  615,  &t|VQ*t»60£& 

x>o  niA^At)  HA  ceAX>UA, 
biiATOiju;  HA  -ooiceAll,  £An  -ooctriA  ri 


45     *Oe  -ojunm   A  bAif  cig  bACAt)  A]A 
1T1tii|\  50  C]AUAIX)  -oocc  biiAti  A^ 
C^AUAnA  cAilnri  if  -p|\ACAnnA  A 
UontiA  A\  ime   A«     uice  TIA 


C]iAob  56AL  'ointte,  mo  itnVLeA'6  CG 
50     1TlA]\  -oo  5eApj\uig  Acpop^  -priAic  A  f  AO 


11A  |AAlb  ^Att'OA  CAlincl/AC  X)'AOn-CO1|"C. 

tine  UAit)^  *o'v^5  -pnAi-om  im  Aeib--pe, 


im       uim 
55     biiAn-cneAT)  uinn  im  cliceAC  ceACCA, 

50  cpicneAC  im  Aeib--pe. 


TDo  mcirm  cmn  ^An  b^ig  TIA 
THo  l/Am  Ap  ponA-6]Aic,  OUA^V  me 
t/iic  mo  cof  Ap  co^c  1  n- 

60       A       CAO1   1TIO 


1f  CA  A  fA]A-pOf  A^  bA|\-OAib 
^tJt1  tie^c  |\io5'6A  An  5&i-pcit>eAC 
Tlig-cu  An  ]?e<N]\  fo  -oo  fleAccAib 

te  ceile. 


65     UbAtt  cfAAibceAc,  Alumn,  q\emni]AC, 
.    T)o  beA^^At)  -oeoc  "oon  OCA]A  gnegeAt, 

t)A  eAfbAii),  ce  x)AnAi-o  mAn  -pceAl  pn, 

nA|A  T)Un   A  'OOjAUf  -[AOItTl  ]%OC]1A1t)  CeA-OCA. 


47.  C]\UAIIA  ;  cf.  cpeAccA  AH  cAlAitfi,  XXII.  8. 

48.  Perhaps  the  phrase  uifce  'MA  fleibcib  =  '  the  waters  mountain 
high.'      • 
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Oh,  pity  of  pities  !  thy  breast  beneath  a  great  stone, 
Grandson  of  Seaghan  Og,  high  hero,  noble  chieftain, 
Almoner  who  was  wont  to  minister  to  hundreds, 
Without  trouble,  or  churlishness,  or  regret,  or  difficulty. 

45    Because  of  his  death  a  deluge  passed  over  the  heavens, 
The  ocean  shrieked  harshly,  distressfully,  and  constantly, 
The  valleys  of  the  earth  and  the  torrents  loudly  roared, 
Furious  were  the  waves  and  the  mountain  waters. 

Bright  branch  of  foliage,  my  tormenting  ruin  ! 
50    How  Atropos  has  cut  the  thread  of  his  life  ; 

A  strong  man,  rapid,  powerful,  who  tamed  wolves, 
Who  was  not  anglicised,  nor  morose,  of  set  purpose. 

The  death  of  Tadhg's  son  has  left  a  knot  in  my  liver, 
And  a  gnawing  pain  in  my  knees  prostrating,  weakening, 
55    A  constant,  violent  pang  in  my  frozen  breast, 
And  a  trembling  fever  of  the  stomach  within  me. 

My  brain  is  sick  without  vigour  or  power, 

My  hand  is  tremulous  as  with  eld,  I  am  diseased  and  devoid 

of  strength, 

The  vigour  of  both  my  feet  together  has  been  checked, 
60    As  I  bewail  my  horseman  without  blemish  or  perverseness. 

And  right  well  do  the  bards  of  Erin  understand 
That  the  hero  I  commemorate  is  of  royal  lineage, 
That  this  man  is  a  princely  hound  of  the  descendants  of 

Eibhear, 
Of  the  high  lineage  of  the  kings  of  all  Munster's  plain 

65     An  apple,  virtuous,  beautiful,  of  mighty  strength, 
Who  would  give  a  draught  to  the  pale  sufferer, 
Food  in  his  need — sad  though  the  tale  be — 
And  who  closed  not  his  door  against  a  procession  of  hundreds. 


58.  f  iotiA-6jMe  is  like  bAiU,e-6|Mt,  and  cannot  of  course  be  from  fion. 
cf.  sian  geran  in  "  Cath  Fintragha  "  :  cf.  also  cotiti-6pit  XXI.  5.  The 
usual  pronunciation  is  fme-6]Mt. 

F 
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A  peAncAp  ^tun  CA  AnnpuT)  te  ceite 
70     'SAn  LeAbAp  TntnriineAc  -pcpiobcA  on 
116  1  SA^CAip  beAtintnJue  CAipit 
T)o  pcpiob  Copm&c,  cobAp  nA 


THonuAp  A  rhnAtritnt  triAntA, 
ttluince,  cutri-pA,  ctutriuiL, 
75     T)o  cpeib  cAtmA  §^e^nnA  ^^  IAOCJAA-O, 
50  cptiAit)  A-|A  UAig  A  p  eitrip-p. 


b'e  SeA§An  A 
-o'eApcAip  x>e 

CAlmA  TTlAin^e  A5Uf  Sleibe 
80     Act<Min 


T)o  b'e  A  pnpeA]!  -|\i  -oon  cAob 
CiAn  nAp  coi^it  A  copcAp  TIA  A  peA"OA, 


ip  ponAp  50  poltup  "oon 


85     *Oo  puAip  SeA§An  ciAtt  6  T)IA  TIA  ceitte, 
CAiceAtii  ip  pAgAit  t)o  §riAc  ^An  U^AOCAX), 
Clu  riAp  uim,  ip  riA  ctntlpeAt)  CGA-O  ^mc, 
1p  beo  A  cAipe,  ni  TnA]Ab  ACC  pAO^At  T)6. 


*Oo  bi  An  cufiAt),  'p  ni  cui|Ann-pe 
90 


-out  CAp  A  cumAp  cum  oinig  t>o 


T)o  peip  A  cumAip,  x>Ap  tTluipip  niop 
HA  p<vib  t)iuic  nA  ppionnpA  1  nCipmn, 
95     UpiAc  nA  eAppo^,  pA^Apu  nA  cleipeAC, 
T)o  b'pe^pp  'nA  SeAgAn  1  ^CAilib  pAopt)A 


|P*  71.  SAtcA]A.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Cormac  Mac  Cuillinain,  King  of  Munster,  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
was  slain  A.D.  903.  It  is  now  lost.  See  Keating's  History,  VoL  III., 
p.  206. 
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His  pedigree  is  there  complete 

70     In  the  Book  of  Munster,  written  from  the  first  man, 
Or  in  the  Holy  Psalter  of  Cashel  without  deceit, 
Which  Cormac  wrote,  the  fountain  of  the  bards. 

My  woe  !  his  gentle,  bright  consort, 
Accomplished,  sweet,  illustrious,  courteous, 
75     Of  the  stalwart  race  of  the  Glen  of  the  heroes, 

Heavily  weeping  on  the  grave  of  her  gentle  spouse. 

John  being  indeed  her  love,  her  Phcenix, 
A  vine-tree  that  sprang  from  the  race  of  Milesius, 
Stalwart  steward  of  the  Maine  and  of  Sliabh  Mis, 
So    The  hero  of  Banba,  the  warrior  of  mighty  strength. 

His  ancestor  was  prince  of  the  Southern  country, 
Cian,  who  did  not  spare  his  money  nor  his  jewels, 
Who  left  behind  him,  as  a  patrimony,  Irish  plenty 
Prosperity,  and  happiness  for  all  men  to  see. 

85  John  gained  wisdom  from  the  God  of  wisdom, 
Spending  and  getting  for  ever  without  pause, 
Fame  not  weak,  and  which  would  not  deserve  an  hundred 

reproaches, 
His  spirit  lives  yet,  he  is  not  dead  but  alive. 

The  champion — I  tell  no  untruth  of  him — was 
90     Kindly,  generous,  hospitable,  charitable, 
Manly,  princely,  open-hearted,  gifted, 
Exceeding  his  means  in  order  to  do  generous  deeds. 

According  to  his  means,  by  Muiris,  it  is  no  falsehood. 
There  was  neither  duke  nor  prince  in  Erin, 
95     Nor  chieftain,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  scholar, 
Who  surpassed  John  in  noble  attributes. 


73.  She  was  of  the  O'Donoghue  family  of  Glenflesk. 

79.    TTIAO1|\e  =  TttA01|A. 


68  >OAriUA  AOT)A5Ain  HI 


5uit)im-fe  ip  5111-6116-^6  T)IA  nA  rmeice, 
An  cAuAij;  '-p  An  TTlAC  '-p  AH  Spio|\^i*o 
If  AjiTD-tlig  m6]A  n<s  ^toi-jAe  1 
100  Se^An  TDO  gt&c<y6  'n-A  CACAI]\ 


An   p 

A5n  beitlic  CA  C^AOCCA  -pAi-6  phoemx 
te^eAl  bl/Ac  -pemne  -pAiii  fAO]\  b 

eiTTl1]A  ClAljA    6l|A6Ann,  A]AX)--6AOnnA 

AUA  1   n-emfeAcc  ^AC    c^Aop  A^    SeA^An    c-pAO^t)A 


102.  V6^^  ',   the   correct  reading   is   probably   f^t,   which   suits   the 
assonance. 
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I  pray,  and  pray  ye,  the  God  of  gods, 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  the  great  high  King  of  Glory,  likewise, 
100  To  receive  John  in  His  city  without  hindrance. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Beneath  the  great  stone  lies  low  a  seer,   a  Phoenix,  an 

unblemished  author, 
A  bright  man,  the  flower  of  the  warriors,  pleasant,  noble, 

well-proportioned ;      \ 
Emery  pillar  of  the  land  of    Erin,   high  humanity  and 

manliness, 
Lie  together  beneath  thy  throat  in  noble  John  O'Mahony. 


70  T)AnuA  AOt)A5Airi  tii 


XV. 

Ati  bAS  tii 

1  rnbAite  HA  tnbuAilceoinitie  An  24  IA  -oo  nil  Awgufu,   1724. 


n  mrhe  c-pe  incmn 
"con  ptAi§  cpe  Lxvp  A 
CAF  ^Ati  teigeAf  if  A-otiA-o 

cth^  cui$e,  if  *otil:)Ac  HA 


Scoc  nA  TDintrineAc  p'nce  A|\  feocA'6, 
LeAnriAn   DAnbA,  CA^A  HA 
A  n-6on  cfuit,   A  -pun,  A 

Le  nATTiAix)  T>O 


A  bA-p  A]i  bpAic|Aib  beo-^om, 
10          A-p  5An   Ai|ieAni  •o'-pAf  A-p 
CiopiAbA-o  cleijAe  -peAc  ^u 
*Oe  b-pij  tiA  -puoipiTie  -jAiceAf  A-p  neol/Aib.1 


XV. — Amid  the  long  roll  of  transplanted  Irish,  given"  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  we  find  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Donogh  O'Callaghan,  late  of  Clonmeen,  in  County  Cork,  and  Ellen' 
O'Callaghan,  his  wife  ;  i2th  of  June,  1636  (date  of  decree)  ;  2Qth  of  August, 
1657  (date  of  final  settlement).  2,500  acres."  Donogh  O'Callaghan 
lived  at  Mount  Allen,  County  Clare,  and  was  '  The  O'Callaghan  '  during 
his  life  ;  he  died  before  1690.  He  had  a  son  and  heir,  Donogh  og 
O'Calhghan,  also  of  Mount  Allen,  and  '  The  O'Callaghan,'  who  died  in 
1698,  and  with  whom  the  pedigree  in  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Munster  begins.  He  had  three  sons,  the  third  of  whom  was  Domhnall, 
the  subject  of  this  elegy,  who  was  in  1715,  of  Mount  Allen,  and  'The 
O'Callaghan.'  He  married  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Purcell,  titular  baron  of  Loughmoe.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1724.  His  wife  died  in  1731.  "He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir, 
Donogh  O'Callaghan,  of  Kilgorey  Castle,  County  Clare,  who  married1 
Hannagh,  daughter  of  Christopher  O'Brien,  of  Newhall,  County  Clare, 
and  at  his  decease  left  a  son  and  heir,  Edmund  O'Callaghan,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  the  father  of  Bridget  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  Esq.,  Catherine  O'Callaghan,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Brown,  late 
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XV. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   O'CALLAGHAN. 

WHO   DIED   AT  THRESHERSTOWN   ON  THE   24TH   OF  AUGUST,  1724. 

A  WOUNDING,  venomous  dart  through  the  brain  of  Fodla, 
A  dart  of  the  plague  through  her  inmost  breast  ; 
An  evil  without  a  cure,  and  the  kindling  of  sorrow 
Throughout  five  provinces — dismal  is  the  news. 

5      The  flower  of  Munstermen  stretched  in  decay ! 
The  darling  of  Banba,  the  friend  of  the  strollers  ! 
Their  only  hope,  their  love,  their  confidence, 
Their  hound  in  combat  against  an  enemy  who  had  been 
extolled  ! 

By  his  death  the  friars  are  wounded  to  the  quick, 
10      Untold  destruction  has  come  upon  the  clergy  ; 

Behold,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  bards, 

By  reason  of  the  storm  that  rushes  through  the  heavens. 


Earl  of  Kenmare,  and  Ellen  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  James  Bagot,  of  Castle 
Bagot,  Elizabeth  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  Gerald  Dease,  nephew  of  Lord 
Fingall,  and  a  daughter  who  became  a  nun."  (See  Sir  Bernard  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry.)  Thomas  O'Reilly  was  father  of  Rev.  Edmund  O'Reilly, 
S.J.,  a  distinguished  theologian,  who  died  in  1878,  at  Milltown  Park, 
Dublin. 

Baile  na  mBuailteoiridhe,  where  O'Callaghan  died,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Whitechurch,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Cork.  He  had  gone  there  to 
take  up  the  executorship  of  the  property  of  his  kinsman,  Melchior 
Lavallin.  See  Poems  of  Sean  na  Raithineach,  p.  206. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  poem  at  Maynooth  (M.  iv.,  M.  x.),  and 
two  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23  G.  20,  23  M.  44),  but  all  seem  to  have 
a  common  original. 

6.  geocA6  =  a  stroller,  one  of  the  numerous  band  included  in  tt>6c 
CUAJVOA  eipeAiiti,  who  obtained  their  livelihood  by  frequenting  houses 
of  the  wealthy  ;  now  a  term  of  reproach. 

8.  MSS.,  -oo  tfiojwo  and  -DA  moi^eA*. 

12.  -oe  '6|\uim  for  -oe  "bpij,  O'Curry  (a  copy  of  poem  among  the 
O'Curry  MSS.). 


72  TJAtlUA  AOX)A5Ain  111   RAUAltle. 


PAC  riA  cthfe  "oubAC  " 
ReilreAn  -cionA  cpice  if 
15         SeAbAC  nA  feAbAc  ip  plAtint)A  -ben 
*Oo  t>iil  i  n-uijA  1  -ocuif  HA  hoi^e. 


|\       |»  x>e 
,  LAOC 
20         1  ^Citt  Cpe  y 


A  A|Amuf,  Mf  e  CA^ivMn^ce  1  n-6|\t)AC 
pAotcu  £&ofof\&c  eigneAo  beotxs, 
A^  c^etgeAti   imitl  HA  coitte  'n-A  COTTI]AIC, 
'S  ^ 


25          Since  AtiiiA'p  A-JA  UAI§  ATI 

'TI-A  cluiX)  "OIOTIA  A-jA  tl^  AH   1A01T/* 

^An  ^|ieAX)A*6  bAf  A^  ueAcc  n-A 
HA  ^ApcA  cliA|v  n-A  -6iAit)  AITI  nonA. 


Uonn 

30  UA  Uonn  Ru-onAige  1  bpuicin 
Uonn  UuAige  T>A  ^UA^^AX)  50 
1p  CA-pAn  Ctomne  ttlic  1Tltii|AiT;  if  Uoune. 


Uonn  Ueix>e  5 
f  -OA  UAOib  AbAnn  TD6i|Ae 
35         t,ipe  x)o  "OAit  1  n-A]At)Aib  x>eo|AA 

'S  An  pleAfc  cjAAO^Ac  ciAAobAC  cno 


An  UUACCAC  A 

j  bonn  1m-p  if  bnog  nA  bomne, 
g  nA  txiog  ip  "niog-bjAog  boi]ATrie, 
40         bp°5  ^c  CtiAc  nA 


14.  23,  M.  44  reads  Cpice 
21.  At\tnuf.     O'Callaghan's    arms,    "Pearl  in  an  oak  forest,  a  wolf 
passant  proper,"  are  here  described. 
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The  dismal,  tearful  cause  of  this  ruin, 
Is  that  the  protecting  star  of  district  and  of  province, 
15      The  warrior  of  warriors,  and  the  high-blooded  scion, 
Has  gone  to  the  grave  in  the  beginning  of  youth. 

The  heir  of  Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  the  modest  and  valiant, 
Meet  king  and  high  prince  of  three  kingdoms, 
The  darling  of  Erin,  the  hero  among  champions, 
20      Lies  in  Kilcrea,  beneath  a  great,  grey  stone  ! 

His  coat  of  arms,  drawn  in  golden  colours : 
A  wolf,  fierce,  violent,  impetuous, 
Issuing  from  the  wood's  border  in  rapid  race, 
And  going  forth  to  hunt  in  the  reaches  of  Fodla,  * 

25       Stretched  above  the  grave  of  the  hero, 

A  protecting  cover  on  the  tombstone  of  the  pure  rose, 

Without  clapping  of  hands  coming  near  to  him, 

Or  the  shouts  of  hunting-bands  in  his  wake  at  eventide. 

Tonn  Cliodhna  started  with  a  mighty  bound, 
30      Tonn  Rudhraighe  wears  a  veil  of  grief, 
Tonn  Tuaighe  proclaims  his  loss  in  tears, 
And  the  Casan  of  the  Fitzmaurices  and  Tonn  Toime. 

Tonn  Teide  moaned  with  a  loud  voice, 
The  Inches,  and  either  marge  of  the  Blackwater, 
35      The  Liffey  cast  tears  on  the  heights 

And  the  hungry  Flesk  full  of  boughs  and  nuts. 

The  Roughty  proclaimed  its  great  weeping, 
The  mansion  of  Bonn  Inis,  and  the  mansion  of  the  Boyne, 
The  mansion  of  the  kings,  the  royal  mansion  of  Borumha, 
40      The  mansion  of  Dublin,  of  powerful  sailing  ships. 


31.  50  -oeopAd:.  M.  iv.  50 

35.  -oeofv&d.     O'Curry. 

39.  boipme,  O'Curry  reads  min-bj\oj  m6tiA. 


74  T)AtlUA  AOT)A5Ain   HI   RAUAltte. 

t 


"Oo  pcpeAt>pAt>  piot)-rrinA 

Di  1  Sit)  CJAUACAH  t>UAjACAH 

1   rnbpog   CoHAitt  HA 

1p  Sit)  b&nbtoe  tTleit)b  A$  bpongoi. 


45          T)o-beAjAC  Cliot)HA 


A  LAOC  IAOCUI^,  A 

A  ^ce^nn  ci]ie,  A  -pi,  *f 


A  ti5iAiAii  ^eniipit),   A  5clAit)eAtii,  A  n 

50         A  t>cuAg  JuAt&nn,  A  ^c^uMt)  -|\6-glA 

A  finfeAfi  ceApc,  t)e  ctAnnAib  CO^AH 

Oun  A  n^emeAtAC  tnte  '-p  A  n-6jAcloc. 


A  nOfCA]i  ceAnn,  ip  ceAnn  A 
A  iM'-bi^t)CAc  -jAiATTi  '-p  A 
55          A  ^ceAnn  -oionA,  ip  -oion  A 
A  tTlApf  CfieAti,  '-p  A 


R<y6A|ic  A  fut,  A  "Luc,   Y  A  toc|\Ann, 
A  inbiAUAc  coAit)  t)A 


A  n-ouAp  A 
60          A  ^CjiArm  cuih]AA,  A  -pun  Y  A  |Ao-neApc. 


Cliot>nA  —  pop  HA  -pceotcA, 
6-ibi|A  pionn  6]\  gtumgem  'OoninA'Lt 
CeAt)  -pi  5AeT^eA^>  nio^i  f  Aob  AH 
ciomne  true  bite  ITIIC 


65          *Oo  *6eA]\CAp,  A^  pi, 
Siot)Ait)e  b]AeACA,  ip 
Cuit/5  t)A  n^onmAt),  ocAip  A^  6l  miof), 
1p  LAOC|\A  A^  imipu  A|\  pit>cill  HA 


44.  A  I'l'oa  ITlATobe  b^i-obe  A  bpon-got,  O'Curry. 

46.  "SAe-oeAl  :  MSS.  ^Aol. 

48.  For  'f  A  po-fl,Aic,  O'Curry  MS.  reads  A  ngleo  cnuic. 
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The  fays  of  smooth  Clar  Eoghan  screamed  aloud, 

In  the  fairy  palace  of  Cruachan  a  loud  hum  of  sorrow  was 

heard, 

In  the  mansion  of  Conall   of  the  harmonious  crowds, 
And  the  fairy  palace  of  the  goddess  Meidhbh  woefully  wept. 

45       Cliodhna  said,  as  she  told  the  tale, 

That  Domhnall  was  the  hawk  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin, 

Their  hero  in  valour,  their  sword  in  battle, 

Their  head  of  a  cantred,  their  ruler,  their  high  chieftain, 

Their  winter's  sun,  their  shield,  their  battle  arrow, 
50      Their  shoulder  axe,  their  steel  the  purest, 

Their  true  premier  in  descent, among  the  children  of  Eoghan, 
The  foundation  of  all  their  genealogies,  and  their  philo- 
sopher's stone. 

Their  valiant  Oscar,  the  leader  of  their  hosts, 
Their  princely  almoner  ever,  their  champion, 
55       Their  protecting  chief,  the  defence  of  their  kine, 
Their  mighty  Mars,  their  guiding  star, 

The  light  of  their  eyes,  their  vigour,  their  torch, 
Their  standard  in  battle,  protecting  them  in  the  open  day  ; 
The  healing  of  their  diseased,  their  helmet,  their  spear  of  gold, 
60       Their  tree  of  fragrance,  their  darling,  their  greatest  strength. 

Cliodhna  said — true  is  the  account — 
Eibhear  Fionn,  from  whom  Domjinall  sprang, 
Was  first  king  of  the  Gaels — the  intelligence  was  not  per- 
verse— 

The  premier  in  descent  of  the  race  of  the  son  of  Bile, 
son  of  Breogan. 

65       I  beheld,  said  she,  in  his  musical,  princely  mansion, 
Speckled  silks,  and  garments  of  pure  satin, 
Swords  being  whetted,  invalids  quaffing  mead, 
And  warriors  playing  at  iidhchill  of  the  chessmen. 


65-104.  In  these  lines  the  life  at  Clonmeen,  while  the  O'Callaghans 
held  sway  over  50,000  acres  of  land,  is  described  with  charming  simplicity 


76  T^nuA  AO-oAgAin  ui 


Cmlce  "DA  iroeAjA^AX)  AJA  TttAix>in  *f  Am  n  on  A, 
70          CojAtigAt)  cteiceAc  A$  bAifAjApotitiAib  65^, 
pion  AIA  b]AifeA"6  X>A  ibe,  A^uf  mojACAf, 

AJA  beAjAAib,  if  beAcuifce  AIA  b6i\t>Aib. 


-0011 


75          "O^Aon^A  A-|\  mei-pce  $<MI  ceit^  "oon 


^    CO1til|A1C, 

6  xsriAi'L  b^eiu  n^  ct6i]Ae  coi]Ane, 

JAOCA  tUACA  btJATIA  Af  fjAOnAlb 

80         T)A  ^Aoice  CAfnAthAt)  niACAi]Ae  ATI  com|\Aic. 


A|A     |AtJici      T)A 
SCAJACA  t)A  leigeAX)  A^  tucc 

A  mblOD  CJAACC  ^AT>  CA1TTI   A|A  6]AX)Alb, 


•65          'Ooip^e  ^An  -otinA-6  A^A  -ounuAib   6m]AAC, 

"OA  lAfAX)   A]A  ^AC  bAtlA  A^U^Y60111^^' 

-OA  inb-pi^eA-o  t)on  b]:ui^Ainn  T^AC  noimenr, 
'S     6,n  rAAA-6  LACCA  A     ueACC    Ati  6t 


•OA  mb]AonnA'6  AC  A  A^A  ottAiiinAib 

A  A|A  teACAin   A^    CO11TI|A1C, 

1  r»-io|A5iiit,  iomA]ACA  beojAAc 


t)A  rinmc  -pAn  cttJAin   -peo  |?t>Aim 
U^AomgAiiA  feAl^  1   fleAf  Aib  tiA  ^ceocnoc 
•95          SionriAig  "OA  nDup'CAX)  CUCA  ip  c]Aonpuic 
tlliolcA  Af  mon^Aib,  ceA|ACA  ui-pce, 


71.  bjMfeA'o  :  cf.  87,  infra.     Ib.  ibe  A|\  rnoi^ceAcc,  23  M.  44. 

72.  O'Curry  reads  AJ\  inoi|\ceAf  for  A|\  bop-oAib. 

85.  One  MS.  has  omjAA.     Both  are  gen.  of  oniAijA,  '  amber.' 
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Coverlets  being  prepared,  morn  and  even, 
70      Young  maidens  engaged  in  arranging  down, 
Wines,  newly-opened,  being  drunk,  and  jollity, 
Viands  on  spits,  and  uisquebagh  on  tables  ; 

Companies  coming  to  the  famous  mansion  without  sorrow,. 
Companies  falling  down  with  feverish  pulse, 
75      Companies  inebriate  without  offence  to  their  neighbours,. 
Companies  of  pride  discoursing  uproariously, 

A  fragrant  odour  issuing  in  strength 
From  the  tender  breath  of  the  trumpeting  band,. 
Swift,  continuous  currents  from  the  nostrils 
80      Of  the  nobles  who  were  wont  to  bold  the  battle  field. 

Airs  being  played  harmoniously  on  harps, 

The  wise  and  learned  reading  histories, 

In  which  an  account  was  faultlessly  given  of  the  clergy, 

And  of  each  great  family  that  arose  in  Europe. 

85      The  doors  wide  open  on  enclosures  bright  as  amber, 
Waxlights  blazing  from  every  wall  and  chamber, 
Every  moment  fresh  casks  being  opened  for  the  multitude,, 
With  no  ebb  in  the  liquid  coming  to  that  drinking  feast. 

Steeds  being  bestowed  on  the  ollamh*  of  Fodla, 
90      Strong  steeds  in  teams  racing  on  the  hillside, 
Foot  soldiers  contending,  abundance  of  beoir 
In  goblets  of  wrought  silver,  of  great  purity. 

Often  in  that  plain  was  heard  the  sound  of  war-bugles,    ' 
The  loud  cry  of  the  chase  on  the  sides  of  the  misty  hills, 
95      Foxes  and  red  bucks  were  being  wakened  for  them, 
Hares  from  the  mead,  water-hens,  and  thrushes. 


88.  tAdc  =  liquid  in  general,  often  =  'milk,'  sometimes  used  of  tears: 
44  £t>£  mo  -6eAjACA  AJ;  ple^-D  l*6cA  ciuj."  An  Spealadoir  ;  vide  Poems  of 
Eoghan  Ruadh  O  Sullivan,  p.  8. 


78  t)AnUA  AOI)A5Ain   til 


Linn  nA  peil^e  A$  pceinmm  te  ponUicc, 

1p    CeApCA   peAt)A  gO    pAnAC    $t6fAAC, 

ConAijAc  An  piog  'p  A  f'AOice  uoijApeAc, 
IOO       t)'eip  A  peAUA  1  n-AgAit)  pteApAib  nA  ^ceocnoc. 


mop 

An  ctuxMn  ^A  5^1  |A  n& 
5^6n  n&  n^^tt  ^o  ceAnn 
tHA|A  A  mbiot)  mii]\c  if  5 


10)        AoubAijAC  CtioDTiA  6  p'n 

tlA]i  ctube  A  §Aoit  t>o  TtiAoiueAiri  te 
Le  ]Ai§,  -OA  feAbA-p,  1  iiib]AeACAin,  nA  1  bplont)|AAfr 
c,  1  S&cpAib,  r,A  1  ^CACAIJA  nA  Koiii 


"Oo  b]n'5  ^iijA  phoenix  e  A^ 
lio        Ctoc  T>en   6|MopcAt  b<x  Attune  pAn   Oopuip, 

it  ^An  "ombe  nA  cpome, 
,  -jAi-peAbAC,  -j\i-ceAnn   co 


tli-pneAiti  UApAt,  UA  nA 
Unen  pceic  c]\uicneAcc  n 
115       VIOD  5  An  ctnteAnn  nA  x>nipteAc  n-A  coi 


An        lA    ^Alt    5tlAt)-gA1|A    bfAOnAC, 

An  ntDtiL  1  ^CJAO  X>A 
X)A  beAt  CAnA,  -OA  ceAnAin,  X)A 
120 


T)A  ctiAb  pionnA-§eAt,  puinneAtriuit, 
*OA  bniAt|AAib  bmne,  "OA  ptomneAt),  X)A 
T)A  ucc  torn,  *OA  com,  *OA  beo-cneAp, 
,  *OA  peApAin,  X>A 


97.  O' Curry  MS.  reads  luce  ti 
103.  23  M.  44  reads  ceAnn  rAn 
106.  ^AoiL^gAoL. 
no.  Speaking  of  the  MacCarthys,  of  whom  the  O'Callaghans  are  a 
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The  birds  of  the  chase  starting  up  with  great  force, 
With  pheasants  disperse  i  and  wildly  screaming ; 
The  prince's  hounds  and  his  men  fatigued 
100     From  their  pursuit  up  the  slopes  of  the  misty  mountains. 

Oh  pain  without  relief  !  a  great  evil  do  I  deem  it 

That  the  vale  is  given  over  to  the  ceaseless  screams  of  the 

jackdaws, 

Loud  is  the  voice  of  foreigners  in  the  golden  mansion, 
Where  there  was  wont  to  be  the  play  and  the  chatter  of 
chessplayers. 

105     Cliodhna,  from  the  fair  rock  of  amber  hue,  said 

It  was  not  becoming  to  boast  of  his  kinship  to  a  great 

chieftain, 

To  a  king,  however  good,  in  Britain,  nor  in  Flanders, 
Nor  in  France,  nor  in  England,  nor  the  city  of  Rome. 

Because  he  was  a  Phoenix  and  a  great  prince, 
no    A  stone  of  the  purest  crystal  in  Europe, 

A  carbuncle  without  stain  or  discolourment, 

A  kingly  hero,  a  kingly  warrior,  a  kingly  head  of  a  province. 

A  noble  scion  of  a  kingly  race,  descendant  of  warriors, 
Through  whom  sprang  the  wheat  of  valiant  Banba, 
115     A  wood  unencumbered  by  holly,  or  briar, 
Or  sterile  thorn,  or  burnt-up  cross  stick. 

Lia  Fail  uttered  a  doleful  cry  of  strife 
When  his  forehead — the  brightest — was  laid  in  clay, 
His  fine  mouth,  his  tongue,  his  voice, 
120     His  stout  fore-arm,  and  his  cheek  like  porphyry, 

And  his  fair,  bright  breast,  vigorous  and  strong, 
His  musical  speech,  his  name,  his  youth, 
His  bared  chest,  his  waist,  his  live  complexion, 
His  chalk-white  fingers,  his  person,  his  dignity. 


branch,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  says  :  "  Few  families  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  so  remote  or  so  renowned  a  pedigree." 

114.  UpiOj\  f5AgA6   cjAtncneAdc,  M.  44. 

123.  M.  x.  has  t>A  udc  CAOITI  *>&  6oim. 


80  *OA11UA  AO*OA5A1tl   til 

7 


125       An  CAn  -oo  nu^At)  An  cexsnn  fine  feo 
T)o  -pAit)  ttlAnf  x)on  teAnt>  5le6-gAr 
bA  f  UAinineAC  flAicif  if  CAtAtri  if  neoIcA, 
Aen  if  neitce,  f  pein  if  m6|A-ititii|i. 


5  An  ceo]\A, 
130       tlAifle<scc  Ai^ne,  fCAipeAt)  A^uf  cnof  AC, 

beim  t)on  peAplA  ^o-jlxAn, 
if  mcleAcc,  cmrrine  i|^  beot)Acc. 


-pun  50  coin  t>6, 
Seoix>e  ptAiueA)"  ^o  ^Ai^pn^  5  An  course  Atri,. 
135       TleAjic,  if  omeAc  if  ^liim 

^Aifce  mAn  ceile  1^  IAOCU^ 


*Oo  ctij  pAn  mAn  Aifce  'o 
An  cneAt)A  if  cein 

An  -DIAIJICC  if  clu 
140 


11e|\etJ^  -oo  jott  nA  -ptorgce 
te  mifneAC  A]A  imeAUl  TIA  bocnA, 
Tlepcunti|"  1:115  ton^  ]?A  feot  -06 


145          Ain-oiA  AH  cfAiDnif  ]Aomnc  -DO 

Ce]ie-p  -jAAUiiiAn  cu^  JAAU  AJ\  An  t)OTriAn  "06, 
tnVl  1^  ]?eAn  if  cein  $An  -o-peoigceAcc, 
An  ^AC  cAlAtii  n-A  f  ACAt/At)  T)omnAtl, 


li^e  ci|\c  nion  IIOTTICA 
150       'tlA  An  ]M'  feo  t)e  pniorh-fltocu  SCOCA, 

SAOp--6ii5e  nei-6  5^An  feirh  te  comunf  Atn^ 
*Oo 


126.  Some  MSS.  have  gl 
129.  ciAUL  if  cotriA6cA,  M.  44. 
133.  pun  :  cf.  XXVI.  123,  where  Mercury  gives  pun  A  6lei"b. 
138.  cei|\  :    we  know  from  XXVI.  that  wax  was  given  to  |heal  the 
flock. 
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125     When  Domhnall,  this  tribal  chief,  was  born, 
Mars  gave  the  child  a  battle-spear. 
Heaven,  and  earth,  and  clouds  were  peaceful, 
The  air,  the  stars,  the  sky,  and  the  ocean. 

The  Sun  gave  him  wisdom  without  limit, 
130    Nobility  of  mind,  spending,  and  getting, 
Faultless  heroism  to  the  purest  of  pearls, 
Understanding  and  intellect,  memory  and  vivacity. 

Mercury  gave  him  a  becoming  secret, 
Princely  jewels,  abundantly,  without  number, 
135     Strength,  and  generosity,  and  purity,  and  dignity, 
Valour  as  his  mate,  and  the  heroism  of  a  lion. 

Pan  gave  to  Domhnall  as  a  gift 
The  shepherd's  staff,  and  wax  without  corruption, 
Brightness  like  the  dew-drops,  fame  never  to  decline, 
140    A  clear,  sprightly  intelligence,  and  skill  in  his  fingers. 

Nereus  gave  to  the  Goll  of  the  hosts 

To  command  with  courage,  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  ; 

Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  under  sail, 

And  Oceanus  a  vessel  on  the  sea. 

145     The  goddess  of  riches  granted  him  a  portion, 
Ceres,  the  fruitful,  fructified  the  earth  for  him, 
Bestowing  honey  and  herbage  and  wax  without  corruption 
On  every  soil  on  which  Domhnall  would  set  foot. 

Not  Boltan  was  more  skilled  in  genuine  law 
150    Than  this  prince  of  the  primal  race  of  Scota  ; 

Noble,  equable  laws,  pure,  mild  to  his  neighbours, 
The  chieftain  of  Inismore  was  wont  to  frame. 


141.  "oo  ijoVl ;  sic  R.I. A..     M. :  "oo  3A^«     5°^  is  elsewhere  used  of  a 
hero  like  OfCA|\,  etc. 

142.  itneAlX  :  in  some  MSS.  imot. 
144.  O' Curry  has  OCJAAJA-O  for  ApcA6. 
146.  Uu^  |\AC  AH  "OotfiAin.     M.  44. 

152.  O'Callaghan  was  connected  with  the  Great  Island,   through  the 
iLavallins. 

G 


82  T)AriUA  AOt)A5A111  111 

f 

Cfon  focrnA  z;An  focAlt  n-A 
SAOJATTI&C  TDonnchAt)  ip  "Oonnchxvo,  "OorhnAlt, 
T55       ^T  C^fcAOijt  Trio-OAttCA  pc-fCA  HA 
cirm 


ttlAC  CeALlACAin  f  eAfiArhinl  TTieAnmtiAig  beoi>A,, 

TTlAC    COTlCtll;)A1]A  fAO!    bA  pOCTT1A]A  C-p6t)A, 

tTlAc  'OonncViA-o,  HIAC  UAITJ^  -pei-om-ni^c 
160       TTlAC  ConcubAip  t/AigmJ  UAT)TTI  tiA-p 


tTlAC  'OonncliA-6  UAfAit  ctiAn  nA 

tTJAC  CmneitDe  £irm  bA  CAOi'peAc 

TTlAC  IThcCjiAic  i?iiAi]A  meA-p  in* 

TTlAC  ITlAOi'Lf'eAcLAirin  r)'A-|^tnn 


165        tTlAC  tocttunn  ]AiAni  nA-|A 

TDAC  TtlicCiAAic  riA|A  teA-m  1 


111  AC    1T)tl  JACJKVO  1T1AC 


tTlAC  Cinnei-oe  TluAit)  x>o  JAUA^AX)  -poi-pne, 
170       tTlAC  CeAllACAin   pinn  fAoi,  HIAC 

tTlAC  Tnu-pcliAT)  neAHCTTiAi-p  ceAp  TIA 


mo  C]\oi>6e-fe,  A-p  Ctic-'onA  COTTIACCAC, 

An    ITKM-OTTl    CAlll1TI    ACU1^f6AC    b]l6nAC, 

175       UtiAiTJAin  tule  50  tooifnnn  nA  m6]\cloc, 
}S  ATI  T)]iiiimnin  A^  CAOI  nA 


153.  Here  begins  the  pedigree  of  O'Callaghan,  in  which  he  is  traced 
up  to  Adam.  Many  of  the  adjectives  applied  to  his  ancestors  have  little 
historic  meaning.  Some  copies  of  the  Book  of  Munster  begin  the  pedigree 
thus  :  "OonncAt)  65  •ptiAijA  bAr1  A  g-cuncAe  ATI  cL&ijA  ITIAC  TDonncA'OA  true 
CACA1|\  1Tlo'OA|\6A  tmc  CeAttACAin,  etc.  This  Donagh  Og  must  be  the 
father  of  Domhnall.  O'Rahilly's  pedigree  begins  thus:  The  sedate  Eson, 
that  is  Domhnall,  was  son  of  Donagh,  and  of  Donogh,  and  of  Cahir 
Modartha,  etc.  ;  and  this  accords  with  the  Book  of  Munster.  Eson  is. 
probably  =  Aeson,  a  name  for  a  hero  like  Goll  above. 

155.  Cahir  Modartha  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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A  sedate  Eson,  without  corruption  in  his  speech, 
The  noble  son  of  Donogh,  and  of  Donogh,  was  Domhnall, 
155  And  of  Cahir  Modartha,  the  stay  of  the  strollers, 

The  princely  almoner  of  the  western  portion  of  Europe, 

Son    of     Ceallachan,   the    manly,    the    high-spirited,    the 

vivacious, 

Son  of  Conchubhar,  a  noble  who  was  bold  and  brave, 
Son  of  Donogh,  son  of  Tadhg,  the  staying  strength  of  the 

learned, 
160  Son  of  Conchubhar  Laighneach,  who  did  not  show  weakness, 

Son  of  Donogh,  the  noble,  the  haven  of  the  poverty-stricken, 
Son  of  Cinneide,  the  Fair,  the  chieftain  of  a  province, 
Son  of  Macraith,  who  was  esteemed  in  his  youth, 
Son  of  Maolseachlainn,  who  despoiled  Eoghanacht, 

165  Son  of  Lochlann,  who  never  yielded  in  contests, 
Son  of  Macraith,  who  was  skilled  in  fighting, 
Son  of  Mathghamham,  the  Fair,  sage  and  hero, 
Son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Aodh,  of  the  battle-brands 

Son  of  Cinneide  the  Red,  who  routed  troops, 
170  Son  of  Ceallachan  the  Fair,  the  sage,  son  of  Domhnall, 
Son  of  Murchadh  the  Strong,  the  root-stock  of  great  chiefs, 
Son  of  Donogh,  who  obtained  justice  by  valour. 

Oh  sorrow  of  my  soul,  said  the  powerful  Cliodhna, 
This  eruption  in  the  earth,  so  sad  and  doleful ! 
175  Thomond  entire,  to  Burren  of  the  boulders, 
And  Drumaneen  pouring  out  tears. 


157-8.  true  :  in  this  and  succeeding  lines  is  sometimes  written  true. 
Conchubhar  died  in  his  Castle  at  Clonmeen  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1612, 
and  left  a  son  and  heir,  Callaghan  O'Callaghan,  then  aged  twenty-five 
years  and  upwards,  and  married  :  see  Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  vii.,  p.  244. 

172.  This  Donogh  was  son  of  Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  and  here  the  poet 
takes  a  rest  ;  after  a  few  stanzas  the  pedigree  is  resumed. 

173-  One  MS.  (M.  44)  has  1TJo  ntJA|\  Cfvoi^e-^e. 

175-6.  Thomond,  for  the  O'Callaghans  then  lived  in  Clare;  and 
Drumaneen,  near  Mallow,  as  they  lived  there  formerly. 


tii 


S  AD       Ain-cfjA  'H-AJA  §HAC  fio|ic 
An   Cuil  tluAt)  J:A  g-pUAim   ATTI   HOHA, 
180       'S  i  nT)jAuirn  FyieAfCAit  ni  IA^CA^  HA 


rn6fvt)A 


ATI  -piog  -o'lnnpnc  x)6ib-pn, 
O  toi  AH  teAl!)A]\  H-A  ^tACAib  if 


185       AcAip   CeAttACAin,  CA^A  X)A  corh 
buA-ocAin  bmn,  Afi  CtioDriA 
1T1AC  LAccnA  1A1X)1|\,  tAn-theA-p,  beof)A, 
ITlAC  AjAcgoite,  -pi  clifce  cu 


TTlAc  SneA-oJtifA,  ITIAC  IDonngAile  |Ao-ni|Ar, 
igo       tTlAC  Aonjiif  A  ]\\  fAOc-|AAC  -peo-OAc, 

TtlAC  Col^Ain  CAim  cu^  cimceAtt  1x6rh&, 
plAnn  6  UOAITIAIJA 


1TIAC  AO-OA  x>  111  to  Hi  ITIuTTiAn,  c|i6t>A 

ITlAC  C-juoTiiuAir!  Cfeirii,  TTIAC 

195        1T)AC  Aongtj^A  Hi  f  AOcpAC, 

1TIAC 


CAipt  riA  n-eAct^A 

Ltn§t)eAc,  m&c  Oilitt  T)o  toponriAf)  HA  •peoi'oe, 
1TIAC  ^PIACA  ttlAOit  riA-p  rim,  TTIAC  G-o^Ain, 

2OO          ITlAC    OltllX  TJAfAlt  T>tJAX)|AA15   6ttJ11Tl, 


TTlAC  THo^A  tluA'OAC  ftiAip  teAc 
1TIAC  tTlo^A  tlei"o  HA|A  eimig  5teot)- 
ITlAC  G-AHTIA  ^ei^,  TTIAC  "OeifA^  HA 

UlAC    6AHHA    THUHCAOIH   TnUT]AH1H 


1 80.  G.  20  gives  An  coijvpe,  singular. 

1 8 1 .  This  stanza  is  a  kind  of  invocation  of  the  Muses  for  what  follows. 
The  poet  intentionally  omits  to  say  that  Donogh,   at  whose  name  he 
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Weak  is  Palice,  envious  and  sorrowful, 
And  Banteer,  where  high  festival  was  wont  to  reign, 
Culroe  is  in  sadness  at  eventide, 
1 80  And  at  Drumrastil  the  torches  blaze  not. 

The  sustaining,  majestic  Jupiter  besought 

Of  Cliodhna  the  doleful,  who  was  kind  to  the  stranger, 

To  trace  for  them  the  genealogy  of  this  prince, 

Since  she  held  the  book  in  her  hands  and  the  knowledge. 

185  The  father  of  Ceallachan,  dear  to  his  kinsfolk, 

Was    Buadhchain,    the    melodious,    said    the    bright-faced 

Cliodhna, 

Son  of  Lachtna  the  strong,  the  nimble,  the  sprightly, 
Son  of  Artghoile,  the  accomplished  king  of  five  provinces, 

Son  of  Sneadhghus,  son  of  Donnghail  the  valiant, 
190  Son  of  Aonghus,  the  victorious,  the  wealthy  monarch, 
Son  of  Colgan  Cam,  who  went  the  round  of  Rome, 
Son  of  Failbhe  Flann,  from  Tara,  who  took  great  spoils, 

Son  of  Aodh  Dubh,  the  valiant,  King  of  Munster, 
Son  of  Crimhthain  the  genial,  son  of  Felim  the  musical, 
195  Son  of  Aongus  the  victorious  king,  of  great  halls, 
Son  of  Nadfraoch,  who  was  unconquered  in  fight, 

Son  of  Core  of  Cashel,  of  the  nimble  steeds, 
Son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Oilioll,  who  dispensed  jewels, 
Son  of  Fiacha  Maol,  the  fearless,  son  of  Eoghan, 
200  Son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  the  noble,  the  vigorous, 

Son  of  Mogh  Nuadhat,  who  obtained  the  half  of  Fodla, 
Son  of  Mogh  Neid,  who  refused  not  warfare, 
Son  of  Eana  Dearg,  son  of  Dearg  of  the  sails, 
Son  of  Eana  Munchaoin,  the  beloved  of  maidens, 


halted  above,  was  son  of  Ceallachan,  of  Cashel,  but  after  this  brief  in 
terruption  starts  from  Ceallachan  as  if  he  had  said  it. 

185.  In    that    interesting    tract   "  Co|\ui§eAcc 

is  given  Ceallachan's  pedigree,  which  differs  somewhat  from  our  author's, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  give  here.      Vid.  Bugge's  Edition. 

1 86.  M.  44  calls  him 


86  t)AttUA  AOT)A5Ain   111   TlAtAltte 

f 

205       TTlAC  THoJA  neAjACTTiAijA  *oo  c-peACAT:)  ctn^ 
tTlAC  TTIogA  peibif  fAO]i  te  -oeotVAib, 
tTlAC  CACAT-O  Aine,  Alinrm, 
TTlAC  tDtiAC  X)AltcA  T>e^xsi-6  A 


tTI&c  CAipb^e      uij'c,  An 
210       111AC  t/u^Ait)  LuAigne  b' 
1TIAC  lonnA-OTtiAi^i,  TTIAC 
tTlAC  At)AniAip  ^olucAom, 


1TIAC  tTlogA  Cui|\b,  TTIAC 
TTlAC  CobuAig  cAOitri,  AH  miteA-D  ni6t)TtiA^, 
215       tTlAC  tleAccA  ititii]Ani5,  TTIAC  Lu§Ait)  Lo 
TTlAC  OTtTtt  AitAt)  bA  -pAiTtie  ri6for\eAc, 


THAC        ugAlt)    t)ei|A5    T1AT\  T 

tTlAC    OlItTtt   UAT-pCeA-p  TJA  T1A  TTl6r\t:iA1C, 

tTlAC  LuTg-oeAC  lA]AX)onn  cliAb-c^om  c|\6t)A, 
220       ITlAC  CAttttA  ClAOiTi  bA  •piocniA'p  f  6|Af  AC, 


ITlAc  T)UAC  pTnn,  riA|A  ct,AOT6ce  1 

TllAC  SeAX>nA  lonnAriMX)  cuTpTTiTg  ceotrhAijA, 

TTlAC  t)r\eTT;|ATj  TIA  ITIiHTlineAc 


225       TTlAC  )Tei'6'lim  txeAccrhAi]A,  TTIAC  TloTceAccAiJ  beot)A, 

tTlAC  tloATn  lAiogluin  -jiuigeAt)  coi^e, 

ItlAC  pATtbe  C-pUCATg  bA  t:tJ|ACACC  t)A 

ITlAC  CATf   pAlrt1A1]A  firiATICATg  C 


207.  Aine  :  MSS.  p|\  Aine,  and  - 

211.  PAX)  po-olA.  By  the  magic  powers  of  his  mother,  Fliodhuis, 
the  wild  hinds  came  and  gently  yielded  their  milk  for  him  like  cows. 
-  212.  O'Curry  gives  ^6-§lic  lor  fo-jlAn. 
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205  Son  of  Mogh  the  strong,  who  was  wont  to  spoil  five  provinces, 
Son  of  Mogh  Feibis,  hospitable  to  strangers, 
Son  of;Eachadh  the  honourable,  the  beautiful,  the  bright- 

visaged, 
Son  offDuach,  who  blinded  Deaghadh,  his  kinsman, 

Son  of  Cairbre  Luisc,  of  purest  generosity, 
210  Son  of  Lughaidh  Luaighne,  the  proud,  the  noisy, 

Son  of  lonnadmhar,  son  of  Niadh,  who  obtained  the  deer  of 
Fodla, 

Sonrof  Adhamar  of  the  fair  locks,  of  bright  eyes,  very  pure, 
Mi 

Son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Fear  Corb  of  great  strength, 

Son  of  Cobhthach  the  gentle,  the  noble  warrior, 
215  Son  of  Reachta  the  affectionate,  son  of  Lugha  Loige, 

Son  of  Oilioll  the  great,  the  gentlest  of  countenance, 

Son  of  Lugha  Dearg,  whose  features  were  not  rusty, 
Son  of  Oilioll  Uairceas,  descendant  of  great  chieftains, 
Son  of  Lughaidh  lardhonn,  the  stout-chested,  the  valiant, 
220  Son  of  Eanna  Claon,  who  was  fierce  and  forceful, 

Son  of  Duach  Fionn,  unconquered  in  contests, 
Son  of  Seadna  lonnaradh  the  festive,  the  musical, 
Son  of  Breisrigh,  of  the  stately  Munstermen, 
Son  of  Art  Imleach,  the  angry,  the  stormy, 

225  Son  of  Feidhlim,  famed  for  government,  son  of  Roitheach- 

tach,  the  vigorous, 

Son  of  Roan,  the  pure,  who  despoiled  a  province, 
Son  of  Failbhe  the  well- shaped,  who  was  a  protection  to  his 

neighbour, 
Son  of  Cas   the  hospitable,    of    the    bridles    and    festive 

gatherings, 


215.  M.  44  has  HeAccA  t^ 
224.  M.  44  reads:  ITIAC  Aipc,  THAC  1mti§  "LotnA^-oA  LeoiticeA6,  "son  of 
Art,  sonpf  Imleach  the  bare,  the  wounding." 

226.  fuijeA-o  =  ]\uAij;e<y6:  MS.,  jMgeAd,  perhaps  =  j\i£  gA6,  etc. 


88  T)AttUA  AO-OA5A1tt  til  RAUAltte. 

r 

UlAC  AiVoe&fCAit>  x>iL  jruAijA  pop  if  eolup, 
230       ITlAC  THtnne  Atrium,  rnAc  CAI^,  neAfAC  SAC 
TTlAC  1|AifieA,  TTIAC  pnn,  ^01  b&.  c|\eojAAc, 
1T1AC  TtoiceAccAi<g,  TTIAC  lloip  t)o  cui|i 


TIA 

t)on  ce  pn  tlex  ScocojAiim 
235       1TIAC  e-och&it)  yAob|AAig,  56^11  1 

ConniAOit  b^  -oipeAC  beot)cuipp, 


mn,  niAC 
iA  Sp^inne  An 
bile  cutii^A  ui|A,  m^c 
240       tTlAC  bpAUA  uionnfCAin 


1TIAC 

ITlAC  AIJAOA-OA  cAom  -DO  cmicitl  e-o]Miip, 

tTlAC  AttoTO  tKMbj 

TTlAc  tltiAtAC,  TTIAC 


245       111AC  e-ibip  gtuin-bmn  luce 

TTlAC  Ax>nAiiiAirj  A-obA-pAig  Aig-g 
TTlAC  G-ibi]A  gtuinpnn  cuLbtnt)e 
ITUc  t/Aiitipnn  bA  c^oi-oe-geAt  CO^AC 


1TIAC  A"OAiiitnn,  TTIAC  UAIC  "oo  cteAcc 
250       1T1AC  beo^Ainn  rntrmig,  -pi  A^uf  n 

1TIAC  6ibi-|A  Scuic  CA|\  mui]\  cu^  rno-p-cpeAc, 
'S  bA  }\\  f  ATI  ScitiA  An  bic-pAt  beot)A, 


TTlAC  S|AU,    TT5AC 

ITlAC  5AO1>O1^    S^A1f    ^A   CU]\A*6    C0111JAA1C, 

255       ITlAC  tliint  mic  pemeAfA  ]?6|A-pAig, 

1TIAC  beAc  IIA  cieAccA'6  m6it)e, 


230.  Other  readings  are  TIAJA  cpeAc   •OCOJAAI-C),    '  who  despoiled  not  a 
stranger  ;  '  and  TIA  ^cpe&c  ti-oeojXAc,  '  of  the  tearful  plunderings.' 

238.  M.  44  reads  tiA  SpAitine  in6i|\e. 

240.  The  tower  of  Bragantia,  near  Corunna,  in  Spain,  visited  jD 
Hugh  O'Donnell  in  1602  :  see  "  "boAcA  AO-OA  HUATO,"  p.  322. 
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Son  of  Aildeascad,  the  beloved,  who  obtained  wisdom  and 

learning, 
230  Son  of  Muineamhan,   son  of  Cas,   the  strength  of  every 

stranger, 

Son  of  Irirea,  son  of  Fionn,  a  prosperous  noble, 
Son  of  Roitheachtach,  son  of  Ros,  who  engaged  in  conflicts, 

Son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadh,  of  the  long  hostile  excursions, 
He  it  is  who  is  called  Rex  Scotorum, 

235  Son  of  Eochaidh  Faobhrach,  who  was  sharp  in  conflict, 
Son  of  Conmhaol,  who  was  stately  and  vigorous  of  frame, 

Son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Mileadh  the  powerful, 
Which  hero  was  a  sedate  high  King  of  Spain, 
Son  of  Bile,  the  sweet  and  noble,  son  of  Breogan, 
240  Son  of  Bratha,  who  began  the  tower  which  was  not  destroyed, 

Son  of  Deaghdhatha,  who  failed  not  in  contest, 
Son  of  Airead  Caoin,  who  travelled  over  Europe, 
Son  of  Allod  the  proud,  the  noble,  the  strong, 
Son  of  Nuadha,  son  of  Neanuall  the  rapid, 

245  Son  of  Eibhear  Gluinbhinn,  of  powerful  merry  companies, 
Son  of  Adhnamhan,  the  fortunate,  the  valiant,  the^wise, 
Son  of  Eibhear  Gluinfhinn,  the  fair,  the  amber-haired, 
Son  of  Laimhfhionn,  the  cheerful-  hearted,  the  handsome, 

Son  of  Adamhon,  son  of  Tait,  who  practised  combat, 
250  Son  of  Beogann,  the  fierce,  king  and  high  chieftain, 

Son  of  Eibhear  Scot,  who  brought  great  spoils  from  beyond 

seas, 
This  vigorous,  very  hospitable  man  was  King  in  Scythia, 


Son  of  Sru,  son  of  Easru  of  the  hosts, 
Son  of  Gaodhal  Glas,  who  was  a  champion  in"-  battle, 
255  Son  of  Niul,  son  of  Feneas,  the  powerful, 
Son  of  Beath,  who  was  not  wont  to  swear, 


245.  For  detailed  information  about  several  of  the  names  mentioned 
in  this  pedigree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Keating's  History  of  Ireland 
(Irish  Texts  Society),  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 


90  T)AriUA  AOT)A5Ain  111 


1TIAC  UlA^o^   cAOin  triAC  lApec  beot)A 
TTlAc  HAOI  'fAti  AifAC  -oin  fUAii  cotrmAc 
TTlAC  L^imeic  *oo  iiiAi|A  fe^t  fxs 
260       tTlAC  ITIecuf  Alem  -oo  b'f  <vo&  bi  1 


6x>n&c  cAOin 

Til  AC  l^phec,  TTIAC  TnALALet  beet)  A, 
TTlAC  G-noTp,  TTIAC  Sec  nAfi  beA^  COCA, 
I71AC  A-QAITTI  cpionnA  fmAoin  AJI 

.265        VH't  5tun  1e  ^AAT)  6  Af>Airi  50  'OortinA'Lt, 
Ace  A-px)-]Aigce  toi  A-p  ATI  -oorliAn, 


cigeAr\nAit)e 

An  peAr\ctAOit). 

peile,  i|*  mi-pneAc,  if  -pomeAnn,  if  ctu  ^ATI  ceAf, 
270       U]Aeice  -pio^cAice,  ^tJi^m-^'LAnA,  UJAA,  if  meAf, 
phoemx  mle  nA  tTluTiiAn  A  -ociit/v  'f  A  neA-pc 

50  CJA61C-IA5  A^AC  fAC    ClUltlf  Alb,  1f  T)llbAC,  A 


269.  G.  20  reads  fsile   mipieAc  if  omeAC,  hospitality,  courage,  and 
generosity. 
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Son  of  Magog  the  gentle,  son  of  the  sprightly  Japeth, 
Son  of  Noah,  who  found  protection  in  the  sheltering  ark, 
Son  of  Lamec,  who  lived  a  while  on  earth, 
260  Son  of  Metusalem,  who  was  long  in  mortal  shape, 

Son  of  Enoc,  the  gentle,  'who  deserved  not  the  reproach  of 

his  neighbours, 

Son  of  Japeth,  son  of  Malalel,  the  sprightly, 
Son  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  whose  garments  were  not  short, 
Son  of  Adam  the  wise,  who  conceived  great  evil. 

265  There  is  no  link  to  record  from  Adam  to  Domhnall, 
But  high  kings,  who  ruled  the  world, 
Kings  of  countries,  kings  of  provinces, 
Generous  chieftains,  lords,  and  heroes. 

THE   EPITAPH. 

Hospitality,  and  courage,  and  brightness,  and  fame  without 

sorrow, 

270  The  choicest  qualities — the  purest,  the  noblest — and  esteem, 
The  Phoenix  of  all  Munster,  their  fortress,  and  their  strength, 
Thou  boldest  prostrate  beneath  thy  confines — it  is  sad — O 

stone. 


92  'OAHUA  ACraASAin  111   RAUAltte, 


XVI, 
An   bAs  An   pm  ceAt)nA. 

SceAl  5uipc  -oo  5eA-|A§om  mo 
'S  t)o  teijictnjA  nA  milce  cum 


beAc  if  peAjAtA  nA  ITItnmneAC 

psegeA'OAt)  te  hincteACC  An  b 
A  ce-oAjA,  A  CeAfAfi.  A  finf 

A  n-Aonc'p'LAcc,  '-p  A  n-Aomctnt^ 
A  mein  tute  -D'Aoncoil,  'f  ^  "P1' 
'S  A  ^CAOtiicoinneAt  entice 


IO  Hi  yeix)!]^  A  mincofc  *OA 

UA  Uhecif  fA  cAO|\connAib  finue, 
'S  A  ceite,  X)A  coinroeAcc  ni 
eipceAcc,  if  Uj 

AC  H-A 
15         pliAecon  A^  teimjAit)  CAJA  tine 

n-A 


1T1o  t)eAAA  mAA     eA^A  AA  An 


ITIunA  t)C]iei5pinn-fe  -pAontrtJil  mo  clicig 
20  AJA  c^Aecuitc  An  UAoifig  CAIA  bA|A|A  ; 

CAO^A  cumAif  €h]A6Ann  An   c-pAoi  pn, 

A  p|Aeim-x)Ai]A  "00  b!Aoi|Ax>e 
A  eAiyoul  ct>5  me-p  50 

'S  nA  ceAt)UA  mA^A  pnn  tnl/e  A|A 


XVI.  —  This  elegy  is  on  Domhnall  O'Callaghan,  lamented  >  inl^XV. 
Its  plan  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  "  Gallus  "  of  Virgil,  and  the  "  Lycidas  " 
of  Milton.  An  elegy  by  O'Lionnan,  on  John  O'Tuomy,  appears  to  be  a 
close  imitation  of  this  piece.  The  metre  is  the  same,  andfjeven  the  same 
deities  are  introduced;  vid.  pli-oe  tiA  mAije,  p.  97. 

3.  cei]A  beac  =  '  bees'  wax/  something  rich  and  precious. 

4.  fAigeA'Oxyo,  MSS.,  fAo-oA-o.     Ib.  mcle^cc  —  '  cunning  contrivance, 
cleverness,  strategy  :  '    cf.   -pe^c  AH    mcleAcc  ACA  'TIA  c^oite  =  '  seefthe 
cunning  that  is  in  his  heart.' 
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XVI 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SAME. 

A  BITTER  news  that  had  sorely  wounded  my  heart 

And  sent  thousands  adrift  for  ever  : 
The  bees'  wax  and  pearl  of  the  men  of  Munster 

Has  been  shot  down  by  the  cunning  contrivance  of  death  ; 
5     Their  Cedar,  their  Caesar,  the  head  of  their  race, 

Their  one  ornament,  their  one  constant  sword, 
A  mind  to  all,  as  all  acknowledge,  their  true  prince, 

And  their  beautiful  light  by  day  and  night. 

The  perverse  demons  of  the  air  and  the  magicians 
10        Cannot  be  restrained  in  their  fury  ; 

Thetis  lies  stretched  beneath  fiery  waves, 

And  it  is  not  unseemly  for  her  spouse  to  accompany  her  ; 
Phlegon  is  without  hearing,  and  Triton, 

Mighty  Mars  holds  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
15     Phaeton  leaps  beyond  his  track, 

With  a  wounding,  thorny  branch  in  his  heel. 

My  tears  as  a  seal  on  the  prince-covering  stone, 

Trivial  is  the  tribute  ever  to  boast  of, 
If  I  do  not  pour  out  the  generous  blood  of  my  heart 
20         On  the  clay-coverlet  of  the  matchless  chieftain  ; 
The  flash  of  Erin's  power  was  this  noble, 

Her  tallest  root-oak  in  blossom  ; 
His  death  has  been  my  undoing, 

And  has  laid  prostrate  hundreds  like  me. 


5.  cet>A]A,  CereA^,  the  C  in  these  words  is  pronounced  as  S  (broad). 

6.  Aon  crlA6c,  rlA6c  =:  '  finish,  ornament,  what  makes  comfortable  ;  ' 
p    fiA6ciriA|\  =  'finished  work,'     etc.        Ib.    Aoitictnlj;  =  Aoncolg  ; 

M.  10  tntiincttilc  ;  AOin,  the  pronunciation  as  Aon  in  Connacht,  but  the  rc 
at  the  end  remains  broad.  There  is  no  recognized  way  of  writing  this 
sound.  13.  Phlegon,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

15.  Phaeton,  the  sun's  Charioteer;  some  MSS.  give  Etan,  others 
Aeton,  which  perhaps  suits  better  with  Phlegon. 

1  6.  Another  reading  is  c  peace  -deAlg  m  trine  AC. 

19.  M.  x.  t)-c|\4i5To-fA.  21.  CAOJA  dutnAif,  cf.  caer  comhraic='  brand 
of  battle:'  Lismore  Lives,  p.  22. 


94  t)AnUA  AOt)A5Airi  til   TlAUAlUle. 

25          T)o  -peAbA'OAf\  ppeAf\CA 

*Oo  cpeAncptoi^  ATI  c-ipeAl  An 

'TI-A  cAorhco-otAt)  -peirh  t)o  bi  Uyphon 

SUJA  leim  "o'eApbAif)  uAOit)e  AJ\  AH  'OCJAAI  j; 

peipue  nA  rnbeAl  n^o^ 

30  5U1A    ^ei^eA'OAn  tDlob    Ulte 

Jo  n-eifceA-6  TIA  "oeiue  ce  An 
*Oe  -pAOjActAnnAib  tniteAt) 


*Oo-beA|\c  Clio-onA  on  ^cA-pnAi^  mbAin 

5u]^  b'e  -peAbAC  -pAtii  CtuAnA  §i1  ttlin, 
35          CeAp  -[liog-oA  CAipl,  Ant)ctiAilte, 
11  A  CeAttACAin  UAfAl  YA  fiol, 

"oionA  A|\  G-AltAib  IA  An  c|iUAt)CAin 
5CAfnATii  te  cniiAf  mpc 
Coif  LAOI  ceA-p  mAnb  CA  A|\ 
40  1Tlo  ceAtj;  bAip  cniiAit)  Jtupc,  AJA  p'. 


t)o  -pcjAeA-o  AoibiLt  cAilce  ] 

T)o  cpeAfCAijA  A  "oeottA  A-p  An  "ocumn  ; 
T)o  glAC  bio-o^A-o  if  -peAji^  bAip  16bA 

A^tjp  Ain^it  50  t>eo|iAC  A^  CAOI  ; 
45          ^^   SeAlmpe  1  ^CAUAIJA  b^eAg 
eA|AAnn  -pcAiu  mon  T>6 

tlAOTTI   ACA  A  AnATH   -pA 

'S  ip  peA|A]AA  mA-p  Ion  -06  'n^  An 


An 

A  triAfimAitt-leAc  S^^f}  ^A|t  teA^At)  CA-JAA 
50     T)A  b-peApjiAt)  neAc  ce'n  ptAic  po  cAipceAt)  -pAC  CAob, 
AbAip  50  fpAp  n6.  -pAn  A^  A^Aitc  pAn  pceAt  ; 
UA  CeAttACAin  ceA-pc  ip  TTIAC  tli   CeAttACAin  e. 

25.  |\eAbAt>A^,  cf.  f\4AbAi-o  •pcAtnAitl,  XXII.  9. 

37.  Ealla,  the  place  of  his  ancient  patrimony,  now  Duhallow. 

38.  M.  44,  te  C]MIA£UIJ\C  A  ctAi-6iw. 

39.  "bAile  -»1A  mbuAitceoiiM-oe,  where  he  died,  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cork.  41.  AoibiLl,  M.  x.    Sybil. 

43.  lobA,  M.   10  Joseph;  another  reading  is  lova. 
45-46.  These  lines  are  obscure.     M.  44  CATO  coip,  for  rcAic  m6p  ;  the 
island  meant,  perhaps=the  Inismore  of  XV.  152.       Inismore,  or  the  Great 
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25     Heaven  and  earth  have  torn  themselves  asunder, 

The  hollows  have  fiercely  swallowed  up  the  high  lands, 
Typhon  lay  in  a  soft,  lovely  sleep, 
And  leaped  on  the  shore  through  the  absence  of  the 

tide; 

And  the  black,  blue-mouthed  sea-serpents, 
30        All  ceased  from  their  swimming 

That  the  gods  might  hear  what  royal  prince 
Of  the  noble  race  of  Milesius  had  died. 

Cliodhna,  from  the  white  fair-fronted  rock,  said 

That  it  was  the  noble  warrior  of  bright  Clonmeen, 
35     A  royal  scion  of  Cashel,  a  high  branch, 

The  noble  O'Callaghan  and  his  seed, 
The  protecting  robe  of  Ealla  in  the  day  of  distress 

To  defend  them  with  the  vigour  of  his  strength  and  sword,. 
Who  lies  beside  the  Lee,  in  the  south,  cold  in  death  ; 
40         O  bitter  piercing  sting  of  death  to  me,  said  she. 

The  fair  Aoibhill  screamed  in  grief  for  Domhnall, 

She  poured  her  tears  on  the  waves, 
lobha  started  and  was  seized  by  a  deadly  frenzy, 

And  angels  tearfully  lamented ; 
45     The  fair  Island,  in  a  beautiful  glorious  city, 

Gave  him  large  estate-lands  and  rents ; 
His  soul  is  amid  the  saints  in  high  esteem, 

And  that  is  better  as  a  possession  than  the  world. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

O  gray  marble  stone,  beneath  which  the  beloved  of  the 

land  of  the  Gael  lies  low, 
50     Should  some  one  inquire   what   chieftain    is   this  who   is 

treasured  beneath  thy  side, 

Reply  readily,  nor  delay  in  discoursing  on  the  tidings, 
The  true  O'Callaghan  and  the  son  of  the  O'Callaghan  is  he. 

Island,  is  that  in  Cork  Harbour,  on  which  Queenstown  stands.  The 
Cotters  owned  this  island  in  the  seventeenth  century.  O'Callaghan  lived 
at  Mount  Allen,  County  Clare.  45.  Some  MSS.  read  1  ti^eAl-mre. 

47.  riAom,  to  be  pronounced  nAoitii  (m  broad),  as  often  happens  in 
poetry. 

49.  tfiAtMTiAip-leAc ;  A  tfiApbiUeAc  (G.  20);  A  tTiApbuilleA:  (M.  44;,. 
are  variants. 


96  T)AttUA  AOT)A5Ain  111  tlAUAllte. 

} 

XVII. 
AH  bAs  rhtnnceAUUAis  tri  juiobtA. 


A  bAif,  T)O  pu^Aif  1TltM|AceAjACAc 
TC6-t)ei>6eAnAc  An  UAin  -00  CAC  ; 

fuA'otnt:;  50  f  pA-p  UAt>5  <oon  cil/t, 
A  t>ei5ilu  teif  ni  cuibe  50  bj\AC. 


§AiAbteAC,  ceAn^Ait  te  -OUUJIACU  p'of 
An  ]?AnAc  jrteAf  CAI§  tejA  cpeACAX)  ^o  t)ubAc  An  CIJA  ; 
50  bp^eAb-pAX)  6  Ache-pon  cugAinn  Aniof 
50  -OAin^ion  An  jAAille,  A^uf  bpthS  A  cpoit)e. 


IO  GiniceAc  fUAitt  bAf 

tli  teop  ipjieAnn  IDA  p 

tTlui|AceA|\CAc  iAtt-iiieA]A  11  & 


HA  St11'0^^  •H*  fl111^  firi  Scyx  50  fAon  IA^  ]?Ann 
1f  nA  mitce  bpinnneAt  A]A  cwifLe  Ap  cAob  x>en 

15       A    5]A01t)e-COJVp    pn    -pA  tlC  1|"  X)AO1v  t)A  fC]\AbAt) 

mtc  te  mrh  x)A  t)AO|AAX)  if  -oeArriAin. 


XVII. — In  his  satire  on  Cronin,  our  author  handles  the  subject  of 
thislfierce  poem  severely.  He  also  refers  to  him  in  XIII.,  and  II. 
Murtagh  Griffin  was  administrator  to  Helen,  wife  of  Nicholas,  Lord 
Kenmare.  He  had  been  originally  a  Catholic.  In  a  "  Book  of  Claims  " 
(1701),  concerning  the  lands  forfeifed,  in  1688,  we  have  the  following 
entry  :  "  Murtogh  Griffin,  gent.,  as  Administrator  to  Dame  Helen  Browne, 
and  on  behalf  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
said  Helen,  claims  ^400  per  annum,  and  the  arrears  thereof,  on  the  whole 
of  Sir  Valentine  Browne's  estate,  by  a  reversing  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament."  He  may  have  been  the  person  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  to  whom  a  long  letter  on  the  state  of  Kerry  was  written  by  Maurice 
Hussey,  February  28th,  1712.  See  Old  Kerry  Records,  second  series, 
p.  139.  The  strong  language  of  this  poem  indicates  the  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  those  days  against  those  who  rose  on  the  ruin  of  the  great 
nobles. 

In  MS.  K.  51  in  R.I. A.  this  poem  is  thus  introduced  :  AI\  to-ap  tr)ui|A- 
1  jjAiobcA,  jAo^Aipe  JjAe-oeAlAc  5Altt>A,  Aguf  mitLce6ij\  bAr,  1 
,  "  On  the  death  of  Muircheartach  O'Griffin,  a  knave 
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XVII. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MUIRCHEARTACH  O'GRIFFIN. 

THOU  hast  taken  Muircheartach  from  us,  O  death, 

Too  late  is  the  time  for  everyone  ; 
Snatch  Tadhg  quickly  from  us  to  the  churchyard, 

It  is  not  fitting  to  separate  him  from  him  for  ever. 

5     For  ever,  O  rude  stone,  bind  down  with  zeal 

The  wandering  rake  by  whom  the  country  has  been  wofully 

despoiled ; 

Lest  he  might  come  back  to  us  suddenly  from  Acheron, 
Press  the  villain  tightly  and  bruise  his  heart. 

A  heart  pitiless  and  without  mercy, 
10  A  heretic  who  met  with  a  violent  death, 

Hell  is  not  torture  enough  for  him, 
Muircheartach  O'Griffin  of  quick  bonds. 

Griffin  is  feeble,  weak,  and  helpless,  in  the  stream  of  Styx, 
And  thousands  of  maidens  bound  at  the  river's  marge  ; 
15     His  great  body  is  beneath  the  stone,  and  chafers  mangle  it, 
While  the  primal  hounds  of  evil,  and  demons,  execute  his 
damnation  with  bitterness. 


half-Irish  half-foreign,  and  an  oppressor  of  women  in  the  County  of 
Kerry  "  ;  for  Griffin's  will  see  Introduction. 

I.  M.  x.  "oo  fciob  Ttt.  uAinti. 

3.  GA-6^,  Tadhg  Dubh  O'Cronin.  In  the  severe  personal  satire  on 
Cronin,  the  poet  connects  him  with  Griffin  in  an  unenviable  manner. 
Griffin  has  the  task  allotted  to  him  of  selecting  a  new  nobility  from  among 
the  rustics  in  the  room  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  while  Tadhg 
looks  after  the  '  Parliament.1  4.  M.  x.  ir  ti^p  6151-6  An  -oif  cuJAinn  flan. 

5.  B.  37  and  M.  16  read  :  CAi^il  if  cunvouij  fior. 

7.  Another  reading  is  :  VAJ  -oo  bp|\eAbpA-6  (B.  37,  M.  16). 

10.  bif  bio-ogcA,  a  sudden  or  startling  death. 

11-12.  First  edition  gives  the  following  reading:  UA  f  e  1  n-ijrj\eATiti- 
•OA  ]5iAnAt),  it)i|\  ^CACA  xMAbAt  -DA  g^iofA* :  "  He  is  in  Hell  being  tortured  : 
roasted  among  a  band  of  demons."  5|\iorAt>  is  quite  as  suggestive  as 
5|\iobtA.  14.  cuifie  :  R.I. A.  MSS.  have  Ai5e.  M.  x.  A]\  c.  Aij;e. 

15.  A  deviation  from  MS.  reading  has  been  necessary  in  this  line. 

H 


t)AnuA  AOT)A5Aitt  ui 


*OeATriAin 


uile  t)e 


*O'iAit>  peAt)Ain  AH 

'S    t)O    CUA1D 


A  gne  ; 
-poirtie, 


6  t)AO|AAif  Stiocc  6ibi-p  bA 
1-p  te  CAOtiicumAnn  cteipe  50 
6  feAtiAif  ITJAC  SeAtntji^  te 
A  pei-pc  tnlc,  ni  leAn  UOTH  1  n- 


ctu, 

t)o  cut  ; 
TIA  mionn, 
cu. 


An 

25     V^c  5011,6  CA,  A  peArTiAipleAC,  ATTiuf  CAN  SionAinn 

peifc  cjAtunnigue  ^eAtt  ^AC  -pAnnbocc  bnif  ce  c}\Ait>ce  ; 
PGAC  cui|iipe  ttieAtt  ^AC  -peAnz^beAn  cin^e  cA]iiAit)  ; 
1y»  beAl   ctifce   cum   -meAnn   -oo  £AbAif\c  1   5coinne  A 


30 


cuipipe 
CAC, 
CAOtTHonA*o  An 


1-p  -pe 


on 


cmeA-6 
t)A 


n-A 


*oe  teAmpuUl  Citte  hAi|\ne. 


17.  -oe:  K.  51,  AJA. 

22.  CAonicuniAtiti    cl£i^e,  '  the    Catholic    Church.'     B.   37    has    jtip 

6tl1|Mf    -00    Cut. 

26.  -pAtinbocc  :  this  form  is  equivalent  to  the  gen.  pi.  and  avoids  the- 
pijing  of  initial  eclipsis  which  the  use  of  the  genitive  necessitates. 
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All  the  demons  of  hell  in  a  rush 

Turned  his  countenance  to  the  colour  of  coal ; 
Peter  shut  the  door  against  him, 
20  And  he  went  down  to  the  house  of  the  condemned. 

Since  thou  didst  condemn  the  race   of  Eibhear  of   perfect 

fame, 

And  didst  turn  thy  back  on  the  fair  company  of  the  clergy, 
Since  thou  didst  desert  the  son  of  James  by  means  of  an  oath, 
Thou  serpent  of  evil,  I  grieve  not  that  thou  art  in  hell. 

THE   BINDING. 

25     Beneath  thy  maw,  O  stout  stone,  lies  a  reprobate  who  came 

across  the  Shannon ; 
A  serpent  who  embezzled  the  pledges  of  every  poor  ruined, 

helpless  man ; 
A  wicked  upstart  who  betrayed  every  graceful  maiden  who 

came  in  his  way ; 
Lips  skilled  in  pronouncing  oaths  against  the  Pope. 

Wicked  steward  of  a  barony,  who  plundered  deceitfully  the 

MacCarthys, 
30    And  the  fair  seat  of  the  warrior  from  the  Laune,  which  is 

called  Parthus, 
As  reward  he  has  got  hell  of  the  damned  in  the  world 

beyond,  he  has  gone  there, 
With  six  scarce  feet  of  the  Killarney  graveyard. 


27.  PCAC  ;  peACAc,  M.  x.,  but  it  is  a  syllable  too  long,  and  does  not 
give  assonance. 


ZOO  T)AttUA  AO"6A5Ain  Hi   RAUAltte. 


XVIII. 
AR  bRoAib  T)O  bRonnAt) 


*Oo  fUAfiA'p  feome  if  leofi  A 

T)A  bfioi^  cAome  thine  btACA, 

*Oen  teAtAji  T>O  bi  f  An  bAipbfie  bAin 

1p  cu^A'OAfA  ttnn^eAp  Ri  pitib  c^-p  -p 


l^ncnoc  ; 
pnAX) 
p'oc  n 


if 
IO     T)A  boi        ocA-A  1  nocAib  te  nAt 


x)en  cjAOiceAnn  t)o  -pcocAt)  <oen 
15     An  bo  X)0  bi  t)A  -oi  on   AJA  fr 
''S  t)o  bi  T)A     AieAt)  A     An 


*Oo  bi  phoebup*  c|\einrpe  1 

CeAX)rrm-p  1  lionn  t)tib  n-A 


20     6  ceAnn  ceAt)  -put  An  C-JAIJ  bocc  gpi 


XVIII. — This  curious  poem  is  taken  from  a  scribbling-book  belong- 
ing to  Michael  Og  O'Longan  (M.  Ivii.),  and  bearing  date  1785.  Some 
emendations  have  been  made  from  MSS.  in  R.  I.  Academy.  The 
O'Donoghue  here  lauded  seems  to  be  Domhnall  O'Donoghue  Dubh, 
the  father  of  Finneen,  the  subject  of  XI. 

17.  1  ti5|\At>  t>i,  in  some  MSS.,  but  the  usual  expression  is  1  HSPA-O 
t,e"i. 

Ib.  In  this  reference  to  Phosbus  and  the  cow,  there  is  a  mingling 
of  two  myths.  i.  Zeus,  not  Phoebus,  stole  Europa,  the  sister  of  Cadmus, 
who  was  sent  by  his  father,  Agenor,  in  search  of  her.  After  consulting 
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XVIII. 
ON  A  PAIR  OF  SHOES   PRESENTED  TO  HIM. 

I  HAVE  received  jewels  of  conspicuous  beauty : 

A  pair  of  shoes,  fair,  smooth,  handsome, 

Of  leather  that  was  in  white  Barbary  in  the  south, 

And  which  the  fleet  of  King  Philip  brought  over  the  sea  ; 

5     A  pair  of  shoes,  neat,  decorated,  well-trimmed ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  durable,  in  stamping  on  great  hills  ; 
A  pair  of  well-finished  shoes,  beautifully  trimmed  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes  that  are  a  protection  from  the  roughness  of 
the  meads ; 

A  pair  of  noble  shoes,  of  light  gear  ; 
10    A  pair  of  shoes,  steady,  in  encounters  with  a  foe  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  slender,  without  fold,  or  wrinkle  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  nimble,  without  seam,  or  gap  ; 

A  pair  of  shoes,  valiant,  splendid  in  public  places  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  made  of  the  hide  torn  from  the  white  cow, 
15    The  cow  that  was  guarded  in  a  desert  place, 
And  watched  over  by  a  giant  most  carefully. 

Phoebus  for  a  season  was  in  love  with  her, 
So  that  he  put  Cadmus  into  black  melancholy  after  her, 
Until  a  bailiff  stole  her  by  night, 
20     From  the  hundred-eyed  head,  the  poor,  ugly  monster. 


the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  was  directed  to  follow  a  certain  kind  of  cow, 
and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  she  should  sink  of  exhaustion. 
As  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the  cow  he  sent  for  water  to  the  well  of  Ares, 
whose  guardian  dragon  slew  the  messengers.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon.  2.  Zeus  had  converted  lo  into  a  white  heifer,  but  Hera, 
discovering  the  plot  and  obtaining  command  of  the  heifer,  set  Argus 
Panoptes  to  watch  her.  But  Zeus  commanded  Hermes  to  put  Argus 
to  death  and  deliver  lo.  The  story  in  the  text  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
both  fables.  Zeus  is  confounded  with  Apollo,  Cadmus  with  Hermes, 
and  lo  with  Europa. 

18.  Cexyomuf,  for  C^x)mu|'  :  like  CeApotuf  for  Caj\oluf. 


102  t)AHUA  AOT)A5A1H  til   TlAtAllte. 


-oen  cnoiceAnn  ni  bo^Aix)  te 
1f  ni  cnuAt)Ann  ceAfbAC  A  rnbA-pnA  nA  A 
Hi  ton^Ann  ;$AOC  A  -pceirh  nA  A  nTjeAVln 
Hi  £15  AfCA  if  ni  6]AApAix>  1e  t,AinceAf. 


25     An  ^uAine  fnAt>mui5  A 

cluitii  An  Uuif  t>o 

ctAnn  UtupeAnn  CAN  uifce  n-A  n-A|ACAc 
Cum  Lu^Ait)  t)o  bi  tuctriA|\ 


nion  ceApAt)An  "OAHtie, 
30     1f  ni  bpuAin  Aicit  A  fAmAit  1e 

1n'  oi-oneAcc  1:115  ctAeigeA-o  An  AIAX  \, 
Hi  bptiAin  1AX),  ce  -oiAn  A  nAi^oce. 


An  meAnAic  ten  poltA-6  An  cnoiceAnn  -po  nAi-oim  lib, 
t)o  nmneA-6  T)en  cnuAit)  bA  cnuAiue  -OA 
35     SCACU  ^ceAt)  btiAt)Ain  nA  t)iAbAit  "oo 
A5  -oeAnAiTh  -oeit^  te  ceitg 


An  bnuACAib  Achenon  -o'eAfCAin  An  cnAib  -oub, 
JS  A  fnioni  te  cAitteACAib  cui-oeAccA  Acnopf 
Len  puAgAt)  -peoin  nA  mbno^A  nt>eAnfcnAc 
40     l/e  COTTIACCA  -ojAAOi-oeAccA  An  cnift  bA 


T)o  biox>An  feAt,AX>  t)A  ^ceApAt)  T)O 
Ho  50  nt>5  AlA^cnu-m  bAnnA  nA 
*Oo  biotDAn  cneiTTife  A^  CAe^An  tAit)in, 
gun  5oix)eAt)  bneA^A  An  cfAO^Ait  X)A 


45     T)o  biot>A]A  cneinrpe  A$  -oeicib  fA 
A^  t/ip  cl,uTTiAit  'f  A^  LU^AID  nA 
A      Uot)b  "OeA]A^,  bA  CACA  te  nATh6it>, 
beimionn  eAecAc  At)bnAC. 


25.  Tuis,  in  the  story  of  the  "  Children  of  Tuireann,"  is  the  name  of 
a  King  of  Greece  who  owned  a  magic  pig.  Vid.  Oidhe  Chloinne  Tuireann, 
p.  27. 

Line  26  may  also  be  translated  "Was  a  bristle  from  the  coat  of  Tuis 
the  fairest,"  which  would  make  Tuis  the  name  of  the  pig  itself. 

28.  tucriiAp  :  N.  32,  lubac. 
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Shoes  of  this  hide,  they  do  not  soften  by  rain  ; 
Nor  do  hot  seasons  harden  their  tops,  or  their  soles  ; 
Winds  do  not  consume  their  beauty,  or  their  lustre  ; 
They  do  not  shrink,  or  shrivel,  through  excessive  heat. 

25     The  bristle  that  bound  their  edges,  and  their  heels, 

W?.s  a.  most  beautiful  feather  bristle  which  belonged  to  Tuis, 

Which  the  children  of  Tuireann  brought  in  their  bark  across 

the  sea, 
To  Lughaidh,  who  was  vigorous  and  strong. 

Shoes  more  perfect  poets  have  not  feigned  ; 
30    Nor  did  Achilles  get  the  like  of  them  for  comfort 
In  his  legacy,  which  brought  pain  on  Ajax  ; 
He  did  not  get  them,  vehemently  though  he  declaimed. 

The  awl  that  pierced  this  hide  I  tell  you  of, 

Was  made   of  steel   the   best   tempered  that  could  be 

procured  ; 
35    Seven  hundred  years  were  the  demons 

Fashioning  the  point  with  the  guile  of  Vulcan. 

On  the  brink  of  Acheron  grew  the  black  hemp. 
Spun  by  the  hags  of  the  band  of  Atropos, 
By  which  the  borders  of  the  beauteous  shoes  were  sewn, 
40    Through  the  magical  power  of  the  three  powerful  Fates. 

They  were  for  a  time  being  fitted  up  for  Darius, 
Until  Alexander  overcame  him  ; 

For  a  season  they  were  possessed  by  the  mighty  Caesar, 
Until  the  ornaments  of  the  world  were  stolen  from  off  his 
powerful  foot. 

45     They  were  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  gods  of  Failbhe, 
Of  the  renowned  Lir,  of  Lughaidh  of  vast  spoils ; 
Of  Bodhbh  Dearg,  a  stay  against  the  foe  ; 
Of  Balar  of  blows,  the  renowned  in  deeds,  the  fortunate. 

31.  The  defeat  of  Ajax,  in  the  contest  with  Ulysses  for  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  caused  his  death.  See  Odyssey,  Bk.  XI.  Ib.  c|\ei$eA-o  :  N. 
32,  cjxoi-o. 

38.  Atrops  =  Atropos.  one  of  the  Fates. 

40.  May  MSS.  have  ban  Aj\f  A.          44.  goi-oeA* :     N.  32, 


104  T)At1UA  AOT)A5A1tt  til   tlAUAltte. 


in   ttlAije   SeAnAib   ip  ]:AT>A  -oo  bAt>A-p, 
50     A£  AoibiUl  '-p  A$  'OfiAoicib  A^fA  ; 
A  n-uAccAn  ni  CAICI-O,  ni   cAiVli-o  A 
T)o     uAiA     1AT>  on 


tn^c   CACAit  t)o  ]AAit)iin  -lib, 
if  CAOipeAC  A"6bpAC, 
55     *Oe  pop  An   jleAnnA  nA  -peACAt)  t)o  nAtii 


tli't  ^AtAp  nA  teigipt),  c-peigi-o  n^  tAinceifCr 
CIAC  nA     eA        nA     AtA  te     A 


nA  ^O-JAUA,  nA  ocpA-p 
60     peAnnAix)  nA  piAn  nA  -OIACAIJA  b 


lonncA  *o 

1  n^leoi-ocib  'f  1 

JotL  TTIAC  tTI6]AnA,  cen  iti6|\  A  CAit  pn, 

A    n-1AfACC    bA  TTllAn  TTlA-p  C6C 


65     A^  CUJAI  *oo  bio-oAtt  -jAAite, 
1p  A^  CticutAinn  intn|iceinine 
X)o 


70     AS  *OuntAin;5  *oo  bi 

'S    T)A  n-IA'OAX)  A  n- 

*Oo  beA^-pAX)  fe  H1u|ACAX)  on  lomAit)  pn  ft  An 


An  ci  -oo  -pAit)  1-p  -peAf  A 
bile  -oe  g-piAnuftiocc 
75     T)e  f  Aoiab   CAifit,  bA 

"OOTTI-pA    nA 


49-  E.  15  reads  ij*  •oeA'pto  SUT^  ^^"OAJA. 

55.  The  O'Donoghues  of.Glenflesk  :   see  Introduction,  and  also 
-ttAi-n  tli  "OonniA-OA  ATI  jgteAmiA,  p.  27, 


^AI-O  tli  'OonncA'OA  ATI  ^LeAmiA,  p.  27. 

56".  In  prose  the  phrase  is  T>O  "bpotin  o|\m--pA. 
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Long  were  they  in  the  fairy  mansion  of  Magh  Seanaibh, 
50  .  In  possession  of  Aoibhill,  and  of  ancient  magicians  ; 

They  wear  not  their  uppers  out,  nor  lose  their  appearance  ; 
I  got  them  from  the  hospitable  generous  man. 

Domhnall  the  polite,  the  son  of  Cathal,  I  say  to  you, 
A  true  hero,  a  fortunate  chieftain, 
55     Of  the  race  of  the  Glen,  who  bent  not  to  an  enemy  ; 
It  was  he  who  presented  me  with  the  beautiful  shoes. 

There  is  no  disease,  or  pain,  or  sore  affliction  they  do  not  cure; 
No  asthma,  or  frenzy,  or  falling  sickness ; 
No  thirst,  or  starvation,  or  gnawing  hunger  ; 

60    No  tribulation,  or  torment,  or  evil  of  death-bondage. 

f 

In  them  would  Oscar  rush  every  gap, 
In  battles,  and  fights  with  the  enemy  ; 
Goll  mac  Morna,  though  great  his  fame, 
Yearned  for  the  loan  of  them,  as  all  others  did. 

65     Curi  had  them  for  a  quarter, 

And  Cuchulainn  of  Muirthemhne,  who  was  valiant, 

And  Meadhbh  of  Cruachan,  who  used  to  achieve  victory,. 

And  Niall  Glundubh,  and  Conall  Cearnach, 

In  sooth  they  were  on  the  plain  of  Clontarf, 
70    Dunlaing  had  them  there,  who  was  joyous  and  contented  ; 
If  he  had  tied  their  thongs  and  fastened  them  upon  him, 
He  would  have  brought  Murchadh  safe  with  him  from  that 
conflict. 

Conspicuous  is  the  fame  of  the  man  who  gave  them, 
A  chief  of  the  sun-bright  race  of  the  Fianna  of  Failbhe, 
75     Of  the  nobles  of  Cashel,  who  were  manly  and  hospitable ; 
He  it  was  who  bestowed  on  me  those  splendid  shoes. 


58.  fAlAleFAtiAit>:  variants  are  FeACA-6le(M.lvii.),fAi6Aillele(M  'xi.> 

61.  M.  Ivii.,  iriA  fAtiiAil  t>o  piceAc   ATI   c-uifge  AJ\  £A6  beAjMiAin 

70.  •OtmlAin*;.      Dunlaing    O'Hartigan   came   late   to   the   battle   of 

Clontarf,  being  delayed  by  the  fairies.     He  came  to  meet  certain  death, 

and  foreknew  that  Murchadh  would  also  fall. 


106  "OAnUA  AOX)A5Ain  HI   TLAUAltte. 


Ce  CA  te  feAtAt)  JTAOI   §AttAib 
t1ioj\  fogtuim  UACA  c-ptiAf  TIA  cpAmceAcc, 
fli't  cmnce^cc  n-A  c-poi-oe  H 
•So     Ace  x)uccAf  TTIAIC  A  fe^n  AJ; 


te 

iA|A  c-pei^ 
bi\onncAc, 


85     Hi  -peATicA^  bpei^e  A  •pcei'oe  50 
Occ  -pi  "06^5  t)en  -p]Aeini   6 
*Oo  bi  ^5  -piA-jAAt)  1   n-iACAtb 
6   C&f  cfoltup  50  "OonncAt) 


An    Ce  ATI  5  At. 

feoi-oe  mo  b^o^A  if  rji'cofmAit  \\\u 
•90     1f  coi|A  1AX>  A]A  -p6t)Aib  riA  n^opm-uiA-lio^ ; 
mo  bjAon-f A  ce  -ooiib  -oubAC  pnn 

A  te  *OoTTiriAtt  6  T)ormcA'6A  butnn. 


83.  UAbAcuAC  ;  M.  Ivii., 

84.  N.  32  has   feAjx  focApAC. 

88.  M.  Ivii.,  6  CAfCAllof.     E.  15,  6  CeAf  cfoluif,  and  ceAf  cp  N.  32, 
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Though  he  has  been  some  time  dwelling  with  the  English, 
He  learned  from  them  nor  churlishness,  nor  ill-humour ; 
There  is  no  stinginess  in  his  heart,  nor  has  he  a  fault, 
3o    But  the  hereditary  goodness  of  his  ancestors  grows  with  him. 

A  generous  man,  hospitable  to  the  bards  ; 

A  virtuous  man,  who  has  not  abandoned  his  friends  ; 

A  bestower,  a  contributor,  a  man  of  worth  ; 

A  sober,  joyous  man,  who  is  not  querulous  or  cruel. 

•85     It  is  not  spreading  abroad  a  lying  pedigree  of  him 

To  say  that  there  were  eighteen  kings  of  the  race  from  which 

he  sprang 

Ruling  in  the  lands  of  Failbhe, 
Front  Cas  of  the  light  to  Donnchadh  the  good. 


THE    BINDING. 

My  shoes  are  choicest  jewels,  many  are  not  like  them ; 
90    They   are  an   ornament   on   roads    of    the   fresh-cut   blue 

stones ; 
It  will  be  a  relief  to  my  sorrow,  sad  and  wretched  though 

I  am, 
That  Domhnall  O'Donoghue  has  chosen  soles  for  me. 


[  J  91.  In  E.  15  this  line  is  erased,  and  the  following  substituted  : 
"  j?o§Ait  j\6-fcuij\re  beo-§otiAf  ceA-6  -ooiUb  t>ubA6  finn."  N.  32  and  C.  10 
have  copied  this  reading. 


io8  T)At1UA  AOT)AAiri  til 


XIX. 

VIA  Uce  seo. 


PAOI  bAp  nA  bice  peo  cupcA  CA  ATI  obb&piApc 

"Oo  cpAix>  be  -obigcito  ATI  pnpionn  b&  rhinic  -piAni  ceAnn  ; 

'Oo  VfeApp-oe    rrnpe,  ip  $AC    n-otnne    AUA 


An  bAf  t)A  fciobA-6  CA  ctntleAt)  A^U^  |:ice  b1iAt)Ain  Ann. 


5     Com^ib  50  bom  JTAU  bonn,  A  gAipbbeAC  rri6|\, 

An  mupf  Aipe  fAbbfA,  -oo  trieAb|unt;  ^An^Ai-o  if  56, 
Le  -obigcib  nA  n^Abb  CU5  fCAnnpAt)  AI\  t)AnbA  1-p  coin, 
'S   50    bfeiceATn    ^n    C-ATD    belt)    j?A'n    fAitiAtb    feo    A 
X)A  pop, 


An  niAnb  f  o  jreAc,  mo  beAn,  nAp  f  mAcctng  A  coib  ; 
10     1f  mAip^  -oo  cpei5  tTlAc  *Oe  if  mA-p  peA-OAip  nA 

A  iiiA|\b  ni  heACU,  '-p  An  meit)  nAp  liiAipb  ni  bocc; 
Acu  ^up  niApb  e  -pein  mAp  Aon  iDip  AnAm  if  copp 


1f  101TTOA    TTIApb    X)O    TTlAlpb    An    ITlApb    fO  ]:UC--pA,  A 

1p  mAip5  X)on  triApb  -po  -mAippeAt)  be  pun  A  cpo'it)e; 
15     TTlApb  *oo  riiAipb  nA  mAipb  'p  nAp  lonnctug  pbije 
'S  ip  niApb  e  An  mApb  po  1   nAchepon   puigce  -piop. 


XIX. — This  poem,  with  many  variations,  is  generally  given  anony- 
mously in  the  MSS.  It  is  attributed  to  O'Rahilly  in  a^Maynooth  MS. 
x.  p.  93  (circa  1820),  where  it  is  said  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Dawson. 
In  the  Gaelic  Journal  for  July,  1893,  a  version  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Brady,  of  Ruan,  Co.  Clare,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession.  In  this  copy  it 
is  stated  to  be  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Cusack.  A  man  of  this  name 
was  High  Sheriff  for  Co.  Clare  in  1700.  In  23  L.  38  (dated  1756)  the  piece 
is  given  with  considerable  variations  as  "  Epitaph  Ati  lloi^cig."  It  seems 
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XIX. 

UNDERNEATH    THE    MIDDLE    OF   THIS    STONE. 

UNDERNEATH  the  middle  of  this  stone  is  laid  the  sleek  monster, 
Who  harassed  with  enactments  a  people  long  in  prosperity  ; 
Better  had  it  been  for  me,  and  for  all  who  suffer  hardships 

from  the  English, 
Had  death  snatched  him  away  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago. 

5     O  great,  strong  stone,  hold  tightly  beneath  thy  foot, 
The  false  tyrant  who  planned  deceit  and  falsehood, 
Who  brought  destruction  and  rout  on  Banba  by  English  laws, 
And  may  we  see  the  time  when  all  of  his  race  who  survive 
shall  lie  beneath  stones  like  thee. 

Lo !  this  dead  man,  alas,  who  subdued  not  his  will ; 
10    Woe  to  him  who  abandoned  the  Son  of  God  and  did  not 

weep  like  Peter ; 
His  death  is  no  loss,  and  those  whom  he  killed  not  are  the 

richer  for  it ; 
But  he,  for  one,  is  dead  as  regards  both  soul  and  body. 

Many  dead  did  he  do  to  death,  he  who  lies  in  death  beneath 

thee,  O  stone ! 
Woe  to  the  dead  man  who  should  live  with  the  secrets  of 

his  heart ; 

15     A  dead  man  who  slew  the  dead,  and  changed  not  his  ways, 
And  this  dead  is  now  dead  sucked  down  into  Acheron. 


now  impossible  to  fix  either  the  author  or  the  subject  of  the  piece  with 
•certainty.  If  it  be  taken  as  referring  to  James  Dawson  of  Aherlow,  whose 
will  was  proved  in  1737,  and  on  whom  Sean  Clarach  MacDonnell  (Poems, 
p.  51)  wrote  a  far  fiercer  elegy,  it  can  hardly  be  the  work  of  O'Rahilly. 
See  also  Amj\Ain  piAj\Aif  rhic  5eA|\Ailc,  p.  94. 

4.  •oiAbAl  of  MS.  does  not  suit  metre  ;   a  milder  word  like  b^f  suits. 


6.  56,  sic.   Gaelic  Journal  ;  1*5615,  MS. 

15.  -oo  triAipb  VIA  triAipb  :  cf.  AJ  bpujAt)  n&  triApb,  VIII.  24. 


no  T>At1UA  AOT)A5Airi  til 


XX. 

nori6t  nA  bpeAtt  tntnrhneAc. 

t>Am    AN    bntngeAncA    nA    1TltJi7i<Mi    rno-p- 


T)o  cuAX>mA-p  '-pAt1  n^eiiii-peAt)  cuAit> 
t)o  bi  UuAUAl  6  Rmn  Ann,  1-p  guA^voAU,  6  Cumn  Ann, 

1f  flxtJAigce  -peAn  TDtnnineAC  n-A 
5     t)o  bi  t)ptiAt)A  A^tif  -o-pAoice  Ann,  U 

1  n-A  n-tJAine,  A  rtibtn-o'e  A^tif  A  n^onrn  ; 
1f  ^An   -puAinne    AJA    An  mbuTom   ut)  AntJA^p  ACC 

flO-OA, 
6    cttlAf  Alb    A    TDAOlle    JO 


*Oo  toi   6   TleitL  Ann,  6   'OotrmAit'l,   6   ConcubAi]i   Jf  A 


10         TTlAC  CAJAHCAIJ,   6  fDott'DA  1]^  1DAC 

T)o  bi  uigeAnnA  Uipe  6-ogAin  Ann,  6   bpiAin  CCAJAC 
UoittTTie  ; 

CACAin,  tTlAc  CO-OA, 
it)  coipn,  nAoi 

i   co-pomeAc 

15     Acu  ni  -pAib  ^i  Secnf\pe  Ann,  nA  emne  T)A 
'T1-A|\  ^ctubneAnn,  'n-A^  ^COHIAIJI,  no  'n-A-p 


XX. — This  interesting  song,  composed  to  a  beautiful  air,  has  come 
down  by  oral  tradition.  There  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Royal  Irish- 
Academy ;  one  is  modern,  made  by  the  late  Nicholas  O' Kearney.  He 
inserts  his  own  family  name,  in  line  12,  for  tfcUc  CO-DA,  of  the  older  copy. 
Some  of  those  allusions  in  the  poem  are  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  have- 
reference  to  the  expected  rising  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  soon  after  the- 
accession  of  George  -I. 
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XX. 

THE   ASSEMBLY   OF   MUNSTERMEN. 

IN  my  wanderings  among  the  fairy  mansions,  throughout 

Munster 

Went  I,  in  the  winter  that  has  just  passed ; 
With  me  there  were  Tuathal  O'Rinn,  and  Guardall  O'Quinn, 

And  hosts  of  Munster  men  in  their  company ; 
5    There    were    druids,    and   magicians,  the   noble,  and   the 

lowly, 
In   their    various   colours   of    green,   of  yellow,  and   of 

blue; 

Nor  did  the  band  wear  any  other  covering, 
Than    silken   garments  from  the  ears  of  their  head  to- 
their  feet. 

There  were  O'Neill,  and  O'Donnell,  and  O'Connor  with  his- 

hosts, 
10        MacCarthy,  O' Moore,  and  MacCriomhthain, 

There  was  the  lord  of    Tyrone,  the  true  O'Brien  of  the 

Borumha, 

MacCahan,  MacCody,  and  many  besides ; 
There  were  three  score  festive  bands,  nine  score  apartments, 

And  thiice  ten  crowned  monarchs  from  over  the  main  ; 
15     But  King  George  was  not  there  nor  any  of  his  family, 

At  our  board,  or  present  with  us,  or  in  our  company. 


i.  A|\  =  "  amongst,  from  one  to  one ;  "  the  order  perhaps  is  AS 
•OATH  AJ\  bjMngeAncA,  -DO  ctiA-6AmA|\  tn6]vocim6eAU,  TIA  mutViAti. 

3.  O' Curry  (MS.  Cat.  R.I. A.)  thinks  this  poem  has  reference  to  some 
political  movement  in  Munster,  in  which  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Irish  families- 
were  to  take  part. 


ui 

t)o  bi  bnunAc  t>oc  Lem  Ann,  ip  bpunAc  nA  hGile  ; 

An  *Oitnc  ip  A  gAotcA-pAn  tnle  ; 

bi  An  buncAc,  'p  An  LeipeAc,  6  TDub-OA  ip  An   CeiceAc, 
2O         *S  An  CunpAC  puAin  ^eitLeAt)  1 

6  Lonx)Ain  ci^  -pmeiple  CAfc-pubAc  An  belt 

1p  -pug  An  cobAc  bnem  An  A  pttJCAib, 
Ctnn  fpiunAt)  A-p  A-p  tAocpAit)  te  pu'OAn  ip 

1-p  cui^eAtt  nion 


25      6  bniofco  ui^  ceAnn  CAIC  A^  teigeAf  An  An  ^ 

Uni  ViA'DAnc^  A^u-p  -peAm  Ain  niAtt  cLtumm  ; 
tli    |\Aib    leit;eAp    Ain    5An    AiripAf,    ^un    fcmn     O|\UA 


TI6  ciAi-one  ^An  ceAnn  le  nig 
teA-obAnn  -pe  ceAnn  CAIC  le  cnA-me  A^tip  cni  teAnn  A1]1, 
30         LeigeAf  Ain  6  pnAn^cAig  ni  nu^  pom  ; 

Jonin^  po'obnAi'De   Cnuic  SAtiinA    nion    T)ioiiiAoin    t>om 

A1TIAlL    'OU'L 

bionn   pioncA  A^up  bnAnt)A  ACA   An 


An  pApA  ip  An  ctein  cinu  1  t^CAip  An 
1  n-A  IAITTI  t)eip  bionn  cein  ^up  comneAt; 
35     Ui^  btAc  An  nA  ^eA^Aib  ip  -o'pAiluig  An  ppein  gt^n 

Tloirh  gnApA  ttlic  t)e  -oo  CCACC  cu^Ainn  ; 
Ui^    An     •pAniU'oe     ^An     Aon     tocc,    ce    nATOceAn    teip 


'tl-A  lAnCliniAp  CAOTTlgtAn   t)A  10nAT)  ; 

bAicpit)  pe  An  cpeAX)A  uu^  cAin  ^up  beim  t)6, 
40         1p  ni  nAit)im-pe  Annpu-o  Aon  nut)  n-A  cointnb. 


19.  CeicneAc,  O'K.     The  surname    6    Ceici§    is,    however,    common, 
though  made  Keating  in  English. 

^^  21.  -ftneiple.  The  allusion  is  obscure.  The  individual  here  referred 
to  appears  to  be  the  "  Roibin  "  of  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais,"  who  is 
called  "  Robin  an  tobac,"  and  an  "  6j;l,Ac  "5A"Llt)A." 

25    The  Owl  seems  to  represent  the  British  Navy  :  for   CAWPA  the 
O'K.  MS. 
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There  was  Brown  from  Lough  Lein,  and  Brown  from  Eile, 

The  Duke,  and  his  relatives  in  full  muster  ; 
There  was  De  Burgh,  De  Lacy,  O'Dowd,  and  Keating, 
20        And  De  Courcy  who  obtained   sway  in  the  province  of 

Ulster. 
From  London  comes  a  clown,  club-footed,  of  black  mouth, 

With  the  juice  of  foul  tobacco  on  his  cheeks, 
Who  dispersed  our  heroes,  with  powder  and  shot, 
Nor  did  five  of  our  band  escape. 

25     From  Bristol  there  came  an  Owl  to  relieve  the  camp, 

He  had  three  horns  and  a  tail,  as  I  hear  ; 
Doubtless  there  was  no  help  for  it,  till  there  sprang  upon 

them  a  wretch, 

'Or  a  headless  vagabond,  belonging  to  King  Philip. 
He  smote  the  Owl,  with  a  trident  having  three  prongs, 
30        Nor  did  he  receive  any  aid  from  the  French  ; 

For  one  like  me  it  would  be  no  idle  journey  to  visit  the 

fairies  of  Cnoc  Samhna, 

They    are   wont   to    have  wines    and  brandy  in    great 
abundance. 

The  Pope  with  the  true  clergy  came  to  where  the  destruction 

was  wrought ; 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  seal  (wax)  and  a  candle  ; 
35     The  boughs  burst  forth  into  blossom,  and  a  cloudless  heaven 

welcomes 

The  grace  of  the  Son  of  God  which  is  come  unto  us ; 
Comes  the  wanderer  without  a  blemish — though  he  has  been 

calumniated — 

To  his  rightful  place  in  his  full  power  and  pure  beauty  ; 
He  will  submerge  the  band  who  reproached  and  insulted  him 
40        And  for  that  I  say  nothing  against  him. 


27.  1ei]!;eAf,  •peifnm,  A.  18. 

33-40.  The  triumph  of  the  Pretender  is  described,  and  the  calumnies 
regarding  his  parentage  scornfully  alluded  to. 
40.  Aon  ]\u-o:  Aon-opu-o,  A.  18. 


114  t)A11Z:A  AOt)A5Air)  Hi  RAtAltte. 


XXI, 

At!  pte   AR  tCAbAIT)   A  bA1S  A5   SCRiobAT)   5US 
A     CARA1T)     1AR    nt)tlt    1     n-eAT)6tCAS    13O     1 


n        oinpeA-o    50     ^cuinceAn    me    1 
comjAAinn, 
"OAN    An    leAbAfi    X>A    n^oinmn    nion    goini-oe    An     ni-6 


An  j;cot)nAc  tnte,  ^lAccumAfAc  f  il 

1f  cotlcA  A  cin-ple  A^uf  -o'lmcig  A  ^^ig  A^I  peocA-6. 


5     *Oo  connc^ic  m'mcinn,  -o'ltncig  mo  ppiomt)6ucA-p, 
Poll  im  ionACA|i,  bio]ipAnriAib  upim 

JA  b-poicin,  AJI  mon^A  'f  A-|\ 
le  pingmn  A^  -pui|Ainn  6  q\ic  *66be|A. 


*Oo  bot)A^  An  cSionAinn,  An  t/i]:e,  1|"  An  LA 
10      AbAinn  An  IDIOJI^A  •ouib,  bnice  A^uf  bpigio,  boinne, 
Com  Loc  *Oip5  *n-A  |AUit>e,  A^u-p  Uumn  Uoime, 
O  torn  An  ctnjieAUA  ctuice  An  An  ni§  conomeAc. 


XXI.—  A  painful  interest  attaches  to  this  poem.  The  author  had  been 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  his  lands  and  cattle  and  even  his  house  had 
apparently  been  seized  for  rent-charge  or  some  such  debt.  He  lay  on 
his  bed  of  death  and  thence  despatched  this  epistle  to  a  friend.  Every 
line  of  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  unwonted  passion.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
poem  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  another  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  style  is  abrupt  and  many  of  the  allusions  are  obscure.  The  full  title 
of  |the  poem  as  given  in  text  is  found  only  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
copy  in  the  Gaelic  League  Library  (dated  1778). 


2.  -OA^  AH  leAbAjv  lit.   "  by  the  book,"   i.e.,   the  Bible  ;    a  common 
mode  of  strong  assertion. 

3.  t  urn  A]-  AC,  ctmiAfAi^,  M.  16. 

4.  An  cuifte  is  a  variant,  M.  16. 

7.  tnion  cotfi^Aip.      M.  16  has  tnion-cotfi^Af  here,  but  text  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  line. 
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XXI. 

THE  POET  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED  WRITING  TO  HIS 
FRIEND,  HAVING  FROM  CERTAIN  CAUSES 
FALLEN  INTO  DESPONDENCY. 

I  WILL  not  cry  for  help,  till  I  am  put  into  a  narrow  coffin, 
And  I  swear,  if  I  were  to  cry,  it  would  be  no  nearer  to  me, 
Our  whole  support,  the  strong-handed  one  of  the  race  of 

Eoghan — 
His  strength  is  undermined,  and  his  vigour  gone  to  decay. 

5     My  brain  trembles  as  a  wave,  my  chief  hope  is  gone ; 

My  entrails  are  pierced  through,  venomous  darts  penetrate 

my  heart ; 
•      Our  land,  our  shelter,  our  woods,  our  fair  neighbourhood, 

In  pledge  for  a  penny  to  a  band  from  the  land  of  Dover  ! 

The  Shannon,  the  Liffey,  and  the  tuneful  Lee  are  become 

discordant, 
10    The  stream  of  the  black  water,  of  Brick,  of  the  Bride,  and 

the  Boyne, 

The  waist  of  Lough  Derg  and  Tonn  Toime  are  turned  red 
Since  the  knave  completely  won  the  game  from  the  crowned 

king. 


8.  Unfortunately  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  transaction  he  refers 
to;  -pingmn,  a  "  penny,"  hence,  a  "  trifle." 

9.  -oo  bo-oAp,  was  discordant  like  a  bell  out  of  tune. 

10.  "bfMgi-o  may  be  taken  as  poet.  gen.  after    AbAitin,  or  boititie  poet, 
nom.     The  former  seems  preferable.     B.  reads  bupj\A-x>tnb.     M.  16,  bopj\AT6. 

11.  B.,    cojAm  ;    M.  16,  com. 

12.  lorn;  -oo  lorn  fe  An  ct«i6e  =  "  he  won  the  game  even  to  bare- 
ness," i.e.,   completely.     cuipeACA  =  "  Knave  "   at  cards  in  spoken  lan- 
guage.    O'R.  has  ctupeAc.      The   Knave  and  King  are  William  III.  and 
James  II.,  respectively  :  cf.  Rape  of  the  Lock  : — 

"The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins,  oh  shameful  chance,  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 


n6          'OAtiUA  AOT)A5Ain  til  tiAtAitte. 

tTIo  glAm  ip  mime  if  pt/im-fe  fifA-6eo|A&; 
1-p  CjAom  mo  cubAifc,  'f  if  -otiine  me  A]A  miocomcjAom  ; 
15     POHH  ni  ci^eAnn  im  501^6  if  me  A^  CAOI  A-JA  tooicfnb, 
Ace  FO§AJA  HA  mtnce  HAC  ^omceAfA  te  fAigeAX)6ipeAcu, 


A  Tlirme,  HA  Citte,  A^uf  c^ice 
T)o  lorn  A  §oite  1e  1iui|AeAfbAit)  A|A  *oit 
.  An  -peA^AC  '5  A  bftnlit)  fin  mle  if  A  ?;ciof6ipeAcc, 
20     V^^l1  n^  cti^Ann  -ocm  -otnne,  ce  ^ 


A-p  cineA-6  HA  -piog  m6|MOA 
6m  uipeArmAib  tiifce  50 
1f  tormmAfi  CUI^TO  mo  f|AUicib-^e  - 
'S  AH  AbAinri  -oo  pleAf  6  Ufitnpitt  50 


25       SUAT)J?At>-fA  -peAfCA,  1f  ^A|A  "OAm 

6  c-peAfc^AAX)  •ojAeASAin  LeAmMTi,  l/ein,  1-p  L<NOI  ; 

HACA-O-f  A  A  VlAluLe  feA|AC  HA  tAOC    X)OH   CiLl,, 

TlA  -plACA  |?A  |iAib  mo  f  eAH  fAOim  eA5  oo  Cpiof  c. 


15.  "b6icjMto;  A|\  b6ic|\e,  G.  L. 

1 6.  The  reference  is  to  the  sound  of  Tore  Waterfall.     Tore  (— muc)  > 
is  the  hog  that   cannot  be  wounded  by  dart-throwing,      noc  jomceAp, 
B.  Mus. 

17.  SoLL  ;   B.  and  M.    16,  R.I. A.  have   Sail.     The  words    are  pro- 
nounced alike.     5oUl  is  used  often  like  OpcAjA,  etc.,  for  a  hero. 

18.  -oic  c6|\a.6,G.  L. 

17-20.  This  stanza  is  obscure.  It  seems  simplest  to  take  5oVl  and 
feA^Ac  as  referring  to  the  former  and  the  then  owners  of  the  lands 
mentioned,  respectively,  and  ATI  otnne  as  referring  to  the  poet.  Who 
the  JgolVl  was  is  not  clear.  B.  and  G.L.  have  COJAIIACC,  as  in  text,  for 
eo§Ain  of  the  R.I. A.  copy,  and  we  know  that  the  poet  often  spoke  of 
Eoghanacht  O'Donoghue  simply  as  the  Eoghanacht ;  cf.  XIII.  33  ;  hence, 
not  improbably,  reference  is  to  Lord  Kenmare,  whom  he  had  already 
attacked  (VIII.)  HA  mnne  :  Reen  is  a  townland  close  to  Killarney. 
5AOit  (with  broad  I). 
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Frequent  is  my  moan  and  I  am  ever  shedding  tears, 
Heavy  is  my  woe,  and  a  man  am  I  under  injustice, 
15     No  tune  comes  near  me,  as  I  weep  on  roads, 

But  the  squeal  of  the  hog  which  cannot  be  wounded  by 
dart-throwing. 

The  hero  of  the  Rinn,  of  Kill,  and  of  the  land   of  the 

Eoghanacht — 

Wasted  is  his  strength  by  want  and  injustice ! 
The  hawk  who  possesses  all  these  and  their  rentals — 
20     Does  not  give  favour  to  the  man,  though  he  be  his  kinsman. 

Because  of  the  great  ruin  that  has  overtaken  the  race  of  the 

proud  kings, 
Waters  plough  their  way  from  my  temples  with  heavy 

sound ! 

Vigorously  do  my  fountains  give  forth  streams 
Into  the  river  which  flows  from  Truipeall  to  fair  Youghal ! 

25     I  will  cease  now  ;  death  is  nigh  unto  me  without  delay  ; 

Since  the  warriors  of  the  Laune,  of  Lein,  and  of  the  Lee  have 

been  laid  low, 

I  will  follow  the  beloved  among  heroes  to  the  grave, 
Those  princes  under  whom  were  my  ancestors  before  the 

death  of  Christ. 


20.  f^Afs,  MSS.  fo£A|A.  Pronunciation  is  identical.    B.  reads  cige ATI n  ; 
the  sense  is  much  the  same  ;  "  favour  does  not  come  (from  him)  to  the 
man,"  =  "  he  does  not  give  favour  to  the  man." 

21.  M.  16  reads  upe'n  -or^oni-toc. 

22.  B.  and  G.  L.  read  go  fioj\-£t6pAC. 

23.  His  tears  augment  the  river  beside  which  he  is  living.     It  is  pos- 
sible to  take  this  line=  "While  I  shed  a  stream  from  Truipill  to  fair  Youghal." 

24.  Truipeall  is  the  name  of  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Blackwater, 
which  is  of  course  the  river  described  as  flowing  from  Truipeall  to  Youghal. 
There  is  another  hill  called  Truipeall  to  the  east  of  Mangerton. 

25-28.  This  stanza — the  last  the  poet  penned — seems  to  dispose  of 
Edward  O'Reilly's  statement  that  the  poet  was  of  the  Cavan  O'Reillys. 
See  Introduction. 

27.  1VA6jTA-o  nA  b^Aij  ie  fCA^c,  MSS. 


n8         PATIUA  AO-OASAITI  tii  tiAUAitte. 

XXII. 
tnAtibriA  >6iAnmA>oA  ui  tAojAme  nA  dtUneAc. 

CjAeAT)  An  p'ob-pA  mrhe  feo  AJA  p< 

*Oo  bein  An  C-IAJACAJA  •OIACJAAC 

CA^  une  -picit)  nA  connA  50 

1f  ctJ5  An  ThuriiAin  1  ^CUTTIATO  50  b-ponAc  ? 

5     UA  -pceitti  nA  bplAiceAf  AN  lA-pAt)  mA|A  toc-pAnn  ; 
1p]AAOc  nA  -pAip-p^e  A^   CAipmipc  te  -peo-pAinn  ; 
61  n  1  ^cncACAib  1e  hAnpAice  An  cotti|AAic  ; 

CjAOACUA    An    CAltlTTJ    A^    p]A6A^A1pC    'p 


1^  -pcAipi"o  te  i?6|vlAcc 
10      CAOJAA  -p^ApA  *OA  ^CAiceAth   A-JA  boicpib  ; 

5emi   nA  SceAl^  50   CeAtlAib  AJA  coniclof, 
1  rnoevo  An   iiiAi^b  mA|\  TTieApAit)  luce 


nt>iiite,  1-p  ctup  A  5Corri]AAic, 
p  ionn   -pAn   UIJA,  TTIAC  T)oitinAitl  : 
15     CA-pbuncAit,  c]\u   nA 

-cij  nAtt  ^pmum  beic 


XXII. — The  subject  of  this,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  elegies,  was 
Diarmuid  O'Leary  of  Killeen,  near  Killarney,  who  died  in  1696  according 
to  one  MS.  copy  of  the  elegy.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  under  King 
James,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Captain  O'Leary.  There  is  a  Leary, 
but  the  Christian  name  is  not  given,  mentioned  as  a  Lieutenant  in  Boiselau's 
regiment  of  Infantry,  in  King  James's  Army,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  person. 

The  country  of  the  O'Learys,  called  Iveleary,  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
and  extends  from  Macroom  to  Inchigeelagh.  The  chief  residence  of  the 
O'Learys  was  Caislean  Charra  na  Curra,  which  is  built  on  a  somewhat 
elevated  rock  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lee,  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
sent village  of  Inchigeelagh.  The  ruins  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
and  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee  and  the  mountains 
of  Iveleary. 

The  O'Learys  had  for  centuries  been  followers  of  the  MacCarthys  of 
Carbery,  and  the  castles  described  were  within  easy  reach  of  Dunmanway 
and  Tochar.  Marriages  between  the  O'Learys  and  the  Gleann  an  Chroim 
MacCarthys  were  very  frequent. 

That  the  O'Learys  were  a  favourite  family  with  our  author  is  manifest 
from  this  and  from  some  of  his  other  elegies.  Indeed  he  tells  us  (XXXV.) 
that  his  ancestors  lived  for  a  time  in  Iveleary. 
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XXIL 
ELEGY  ON  DI  ARM  AID  O'LEARY  OF  KILLEEN. 

WHAT  venomous  enchantment  is  this  on'  Fodla, 
Which  makes  the  West  sad  and  tearful  ? 
A  death,  because  of  which  the  waves  run  noisily, 
And  which  has  left  Munster  doleful  in  grief  ? 

5    The  face  of  heaven  blazes  like  a  torch, 
The  sea  in  anger  struggles  with  the  shore  ; 
The  birds  are  trembling  in  terror  of  the  fray  ; 
The  caverns  of  the  earth  reply  and  give  warning. 

Clouds  burst  asunder  and  violently  disperse  ; 
10    Fiery  bolts  in  quick  succession  are  poured  on  the  roads  ; 
The  roar  of  the  Skelligs  is  heard  at  Kells, 
Lamenting  the  dead,  as  the  learned  suppose. 

There  is  war  among  the  elements,  and  the  cause  of  their 

strife  is 

That  Diarmaid  the  fair,  son  of  Domhnall,  is  in  the  grave. 
15     A  carbuncle,  the  heart's  blood  of  great  chiefs, 
A  hero  who  did  not  dream  of  being  dispirited. 

The  MS.  23  L.  37  in  the  R.I.  A.  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  text 
here.  It  was  written  by  John  Stack  in  1706-7,  and  is  the  oldest  copy  of 
the  elegy  extant. 

The  greater  part  of  this  poem  has  come  down  by  oral  tradition. 

In  the  list  of  certificates  of  persons  ordered  to  transplant  from  Kerry, 
in  1653,  we  find  the  insertion  "  Arthur  Leary  of  Killeen,  gent.,"  who  may 
have  been  grandfather  or  uncle  to  the  subject  of  this  elegy.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  the  transplantation.  In  L.  37  in  R.I.  A.  this  poem  is  headed  : 

Ap   t>Af   'OlAfVrnA'OA    ttlAC    AlJAC   Hi    lAO§A1f\e. 

i.  B.  reads  fiotibpoj;  r>"reA|v 

3-4.  These  lines  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  1-2,  or  as  putting 
the  same  question  in  another  way.  The  latter  view  is  preferable. 

4.  L.  37  reads  rug  HA  -ouile  cut  ie  gc6pctif,  "  The  elements  turned 
from  hte  right  track."  ° 

7-8.  Both  King's  Inns  and  B.  have  :  t>e  -6eArcAtb   Ati  6otfipAic  and 


ii.  L.  37,  A|\  geometer  ;  K.  Inns,  if  conictcrp. 
14.  L.  37  reads  nuc  'OotrmAiUl. 
16.  Another  reading  is  beit  coipfeAd  (E.  16). 


120  'OAtlUA    AO'OASAiri    HI 


ti  'n-A  leACAin,  cne  fAm 

1  ^coimeAfCAfi  CACA  le  pieACCA    n-A  t,6x>Aib  ,* 
IncleAcc  cfeAbAic  1  n-Ai^ne  An 
20     6  ctnnn  A  bAUAif  50  f  AUAitc  A  bfio 


Jniob  1  •ou'peA'pAil;),  -pAoi  cAtmA  cfi6x>A  ; 

1 


25 

%ot*wi|*  b^  po-pcA  *OA 
C  riA  b^AX)fC|\iob  1 


Oc  mo  CIAC,  mo  piAn,  mo 
30     Oc  *oiAC|\AC  cu,  A  >6iA|\mAix)  mic 
TDo  |*ciACcu|AA'6  1   rroiACAip,  mo 
1Do    c-Atin  bAAiA,  mo  CACA 


Hi   tleiLt  riA 

Hi  b|MAin  AjAAt),  Hi   CeAl/lAig  i-p  Hi  T)omnAitt, 
35     ITiAC   Con  1TlA|\A  -oo  -pA-OAt)  nA  peoi-o 
1-p  ceite  cneAfCA  nA  CAip^e  -peolcA. 


g    tl6l|\    CU, 

nA  btA-pnAnn    nA^  b'fotcA, 
min  meACAncA  mojvoA, 
40     1-p  CA|\|ACAI§  G-All^A  Cmn  t)Ainb  n 


Hi  llAogAtlAig  6  b|\eifne  nAn  teonAt), 
tfhc  Ailtin  nA  b^A*o|"cniob,  ttlic  T)omnAiVl, 
ttlic  tleiLL,  mic  Lem,  if  thic 


18.  B.  reads  $An  x>it  1  5CAifmi|\c  te  )*.  n 

21.  Editor's  MS.  reads  :  A  gnioni  1  t>c^eAf  Ai"b  bA  dAltriA  c]A6-6A,  "His 
action  in  battle  was  bold  and  valiant." 

22.  L.  37  reads  :  nA  t6§  -ociub.     Ib  jJobAll,  metrical  for  Soil, 
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There  was  a  hue  on  his  cheek,  which  may  be  compared  with 

the  rose 

Contending  in  strife  with  the  driven  snow  ; 
The  acuteness  of  the  hawk  and  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
20     From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 

A  griffin  in  fight,  a  noble,  brave  and  valiant ; 
Fierce  and  strong  in  strife  and  conflict, 
Princely,  impetuous  in  combat  and  struggle ; 
Hostile,  responsive,  enduring,  forceful. 

25     A  princely  battle-warrior,  like  Goll  mac  Morna  ; 
A  guiding  chief-branch,  the  stay  of  his  kinsfolk ; 
A  hero  of  wide  strokes  in  battle; 
A  fighter,  and  soldier  of  great  might. 

Ah,  my  grief,  my  pain,  my  tears  ! 

30     My  bitter  distress  thy  loss,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Domhnall ! 
My  sheltering  champion  in  trouble,  my  hero, 
My  threatening  staff,  my  prop,  my  torch  ! 

Noble  kinsman  of  O  Neill  of  the  provinces, 
Of  O  Brien  of  Ara,  of  O  Ceallaigh  and  of  O  Domhnaill, 
35     Of  Mac  Con  Mara  who  bestowed  jewels, 
And  of  the  mild  spouse  of  trim  Carrick. 

The  loving  kinsman  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  Mor  wert  thou, 

And  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  Blarney,  the  strong, 

Of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  the  Maine,  the  gentle,  the  stout,  the 

majestic, 
40    And  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  Kanturk  of  the  feasts. 

The  near  kinsman  of  the  king  of  the  Carberies  by  the  sea, 
Of  O  Reilley  of  Breifne,  the  unscathed, 
Of  Mac  Aillin  of  the  far-extending  raids,  of  Mac  Domhnaill, 
Of  Mac  Neill,  of  Mac  Lein,  and  of  Mac  Leomhain. 


27.  1  gcoinijteic :  B.  reads  T>O  6otri-6ujv 
30.  O6  -oiAcpAd :  E.  16  reads  mo 
33.  SAop,  vel  cpe^n  (K.  Inns). 


122         T)AnuA  AO'DAAin  ui 


45     Hi   CeAUlACAin  nA  n-eAC  mbAti  bA  c-peopAC, 
Hi  TtuAijAc  -oo  b'ttAfAt  te  t)e6ptM-6ib, 
Hi   CAOITTI   CAltA  *6jAuirn  UAi-pb  An  coppAirri, 
Hi  SeAcntipAig  '-p  Hi  CeA-ppbAitt  cpot>A. 


j?oi-pci1A  Stiocc  CocAit)  HA 
50     1f  uSteAccA   CAip  HA  ^q\eAc  CA-p   boctiA, 
SleAccA  pilib  DO  b'ti|\pA  ctm  ^teo  cup, 
1p  CtAnriA  Huif)]Ai  ctumAii  bmn  ceolitiAip. 


SeAnAix>e,  An   "OAin^m,   Y  An   U6cAi|\, 
*Oo  bi   1  ^cA-pAT)Ap  ceAn^Aitce  t)o 
55     lAfilA  cpioc  T)un   utiii)e  '-p  A  poi-ppliocc, 
'S  An   dA-jAtA  ponn  ^tic   Cup-pAc   c-pot)A. 


tTlAC  Tpirijin  TTlApA  An   dn    CeAnAmn  An 
6   *OonncAT)A  UtnjAC  ip  tlm-p  nA  mo-pptAi 
O  *OonncAT)A  An  §LeAnnA  bA  riieACAncA  1 
60     1p  -ptiocc  Cem  -oo  CAICCA-O  A  rriAiueAf  te 


Cu-pi   An    cu 

OpCAip,  if  Cuipiti  nA 

ConAitt  6  ponnA-b-pog  t)6mne  ; 

cumAinn   CucutAinn  ip 


65     bpACAin  Ai"pc  nA  ^cpeAc  TDO  conictj|i, 

1p  Cumn  *oo  b*ACAip  *o'Apc  nA  co-pomneAC, 

CO^THAIC  mAC   tine   A^AC,   An   leo^An, 

1p   CAi|\b|\e  fCAip   pAn   cpeAp  nA  cpeomue. 


A    CjAODA, 

70     T)o   cui|A  AtbA  1   ^ceAn^At  1e 

bpACAi-p  tleitt  nxvp  geiit  -o'An  n-6|At)Aib, 

TlA    A    TTIAC    LAO^AIpe,    Ce    ^Up     CO1|\    -OO. 


47.  An  copjAAini,  thus  L.  37.     Another  reading  gives  :    IIA 
(E.  16). 

61.  Ed.  MS.,  etc.,  read  ti]\c|\oi'6i5  leoniAnT)A. 
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45     Of  O  Ceallachain  of  the  white  steeds,  the  helpful, 
Of  O  Ruairc  who  behaved  nobly  to  strangers. 
Of  O  Caoimh  of  Ealla,  of  Dromtairbh  of  the  guard 
Of  O  Seachnusaigh,  of  O  Cearrbhaill  the  brave. 

The  stout  kinsman  of  the  race  of  Eochaidh  of  the  great 

battles, 

50     And  of  the  race  of  Cas  of  the  spoils  beyond  the  sea, 
Of  the  race  of  Pilib,  a  prop  during  fight, 
And  of  Clanna  Ruidhri  the  illustrious,  the  musical. 

The  lords  of  Seanaid,  of  Daingean,  and  of  Tochar, 
Were  in  friendship  bound  to  thy  life-blood ; 
55     The  earl  of  the  lands  of  Dun  Buidhe  and  his  descendants, 
And  the  fair,  skilful,  valiant  Earl  De  Courcey. 

Mac  Finghin  Mara  of  Ean  Ceanann,  the  warrior ; 
O  Donnchadha  of  Tore,  and  of  Ross  of  the  great  chieftains  ; 
O  Donnchadha  of  the  Glen,  stout  in  strife ; 
60     And  the  race  of  Cian  who  lavished  his  wealth  on  hosts. 

Kinsman  of  Curi,  the  stout,  valiant  warrior ; 
Kinsman  of  Oscar  and  of  Cuireall  of  the  great  conflicts  ; 
Kinsman  of  Conall  from  the  fair  mansion  of  the  Boinn ; 
The  beloved  kinsman  of  Cuchulainn  and  of  Eoghan. 

65     Kinsman  of  Art  who  went  on  forays, 

And  of  Conn  who  was  father  to  Art  the  crowned ; 
And  of  Cormac  grandson  of  Art  the  warrior, 
And  of  Cairbre  who  routed  heroes  in  battle. 

Kinsman  of  Feargus,  the  strong,  the  valiant, 
70     Who  brought  Alba  into  union  with  Fodhla  ; 

Kinsman  of  Niall  who  did  not  submit  to  our  clergy, 

Nor  did  his  son  Laoghaire,  though  he  should  have  done  so. 


64.  L.  37  has  bjv&fcAifA  birme. 

67.  Aipc  6n  5C|\6in]-i$,   B. 

71.  King's  Inns,  etc.,  read  -o'^p  ti6~Ait. 


124  'OAttUA   AOt)A5Ain   tli  tlAUAltte. 


T)o  jiiorh-pAinn  im   lAoicib  50   leop  -o 
Acu  A  fiofipoj*  A<5  -pAoitib  An  eolin-p 
75     5^   cpiou-fA   -oo   fiotfitng  $AC 

SAn   JM'O§ACC  fo   -oe  p]\irhfleAccAib  SCOCA 

An   tine  -pigcib,   cpep  ^emi 
6   1c  mAC  bite  50  ^115^-6  cu  A 
te  5^01^  -oo  fiu^AOAn  tijinMrn   nA   co]\6mneAC 
80     6  pj\iiTifliocu  Oilitt,  Cuinn, 


^niotiiA-pcA   luccriiApA    A   emit)   Y 

AlJte    t)0     CU1CeAX)A]A    COTTllAg, 

-pc^iobAf  An  pie  1-p  tucc  cu^poncA  An 
50^16  -OA  n^oi-jAceAp  ITlAg  ITIucfiinme  f6f  -01. 


85     tAoc-pA  Conn&cc,   i-p 

1f  -piogpA  THutTiAri   bA  cupACA  1 
1f  c}Aioc-fA  fnuit>meAt)  A  ^ctn-pte  'f  A 
iomAX)  *OA  n- 


1   LATTIAC  lio^,   1   -pmnce,   1   ^coitri|\ic, 
90     1   niA-pCAigeAcc  nA  n-eAc  n^poi-oe  nA-p 
A^  cosbAil  )?Ainne  An  nAif  A]\ 
'S  A^  CAiceAtri  ^A  fA  cpeAf  te 


1   n-uAi-pte,  1  mbtiA'OAcc,   '-p  1  mbeox>Acc  ; 
1  ^ctti  '-p  1  ^ceitt,   '-p  1   n-ei]?eAcc 
95     1   n-eA^nAifi   1   ^cAipeA-6   'f  1 

1  tAbAcAib  '     1 


Hi  Scup&it;  ni  -pcuipeAnn  X)A  -oeopAib  ; 
An    Cittin  'n-A  mbiot)  comiiii-oe 
UA  An  T)iAnAC  A^  THAngot  ^An  -po-fo-p  ; 
IOO  'S  An   ScAijAcin  ni  -pAittigceAC 


73.  This  line  assumes  various  forms  in  MSS.  B.  reads  t>o  f\iotripAinn-f  e 
4,  1tn  tAoicib  -oo  |\iotiifAinn  50  teo^  -6t>ic. 
AitToi\iAf  m^c  Cpuicin,  reads  :  1m  lAOicib  -oo 


l^AOite   50   ie6|\   -otnc  ;    L.  24,  1tn  tAoicib   -oo   |\iotiifAinn    50  teo^   -6t>ic. 
N.  13,  which  was  written  by  AitToi\ 
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I  would  recount  a  good  deal  for  thee  in  my  lays, 
But  that  the  learned  sages  know  well 
75     That  through  thee  has  descended  every  noble  blood 

In  this  kingdom  of  the  chief  families  sprung  from  Scot  a. 

The  line  of  kings,  through  whom  without  taint  thou  art 

descended 

From  Ith,  son  of  Bile,  till  thou  wert  born,  O  Domhnall, 
By  wisdom  has  won  kingly  homage 
80     From  the  main  descendants  of  Oilill,  Conn,  Conaire  and 

Eoghan. 

By  the  many  deeds  of  his  race  and  kinsmen 

There  fell  in  death  thirty  kings 

As  the  poet  and  the  learned  write, 

At  the  place  which  is  still  called  Magh  Muchruimhe. 

85     The  heroes  of  Connacht  and  of  Ulster,  who  were  valiant, 
And  Munster's  kings,  who  were  strong  in  conflict, 
In  thee  were  united  their  blood  and  their  greatness, 
And  thou  hast  gained  superiority  over  many  of  their  youths, 

In  stone-casting,  in  dancing,  in  running, 
90     In  riding  strong  spirited  horses  ; 
In  lifting  the  race-ring  on  roads, 
And  in  throwing  javelins  in  battle,  with  great  power  ; 

In  nobility,  in  virtue,  and  in  vigour  ; 
In  fame,  in  wisdom,  and  in  worth  ; 
95     In  prudence,  in  generosity,  and  in  knowledge ; 

In  knowledge  of  languages,  in  speech,  and  in  manners. 

Baile  Ui  Scuraigh  does  not  cease  from  tears ; 
Nor  Cillin  where  hosts  were  kept  billeted  ; 
The  Dianach  is  bitterly  weeping  without  cessation  ; 
100  And  Scairtin  forgets  not  to  make  proclamation. 

80.  In  some  minor  MSS.  this  line  is  cm.,  and  the  following  line  appears 
after  line  76  :  6  n-Ap  ctnpeA-o  'H-A  ^coitim!}  "Le  fopfA. 

83.  E.  16  reads  tu6c  c|\uir>Tii§ce. 

98.  Cointfn-6e  :  L.  37   has   ctntini.     Ib.  rl6i§cito  :    B.   reads  •o 
probab  y  for  •oeo^A^Aib,   '  wanderers.' 

loo.  frdg^Af  :   a  variant  is  f  6^Ai|\c  (O'Curry  MS.,  Maynooth). 


126  -OAnUA   AOT)A5Ain    111 


UA>O-pom   TDucAig  ^An  upfA  nA 

1-p  AcAt)   LAOI  50  fcio-prhAtt  bjAo 

Cnoc  nA  CAijAjA^e  i  ^cneACAib  te  bjAeomceACU, 

1f  HAC  5^1fc1^15  5°  L^byn'ogAc  uoijA-peAC. 


105  5°^  "A  mbAj^pponn   6   SGATIAIX)  50 

A  ^ctof  nio-p  -oeACAi^  A]A  fleAfAib  riA 

Aoi-pe  'n-A  p'pb|\og  50  -oeofiAc, 

1f  AoibeAt  50  fcio-prriAp  'n-A  cotrmAib. 


f\  cAtA-6  TIA  bomne  ; 
HO  1   mDuti  TlAice  -oo  -pcpeAt)^t)A]A  ceotcA; 
bptngeAti  ITlAg  SeATiAib  1  ^cpe^cAib  50 
g]Aiog  50  -oubAc  qAioc,  'f  An 


ConnAcc  nion  -pcuijAeAt)  -oen 
L<MgeAn  bA   cmn  mA|i  fceol  uu  ; 
115  1  5C|AiocAib  TDtniiAn  niop  b'lomA^cA 

coif   5^A1r^eATlriJ  'r   1 


1    ntlib   LAo^Ai]Ae  ^ceit)   An 

if  tli   plomn  LuAt)  50  buA|ACA  bponAc  ; 

1   ^CA^AI^  nA  Co|A^At)   -oo  goileA-OA]A  flo 

1  2O    1f    b|AAOnACA    -pot  A    Af    A    JlOfCAlb    'n-A 


T)]1A01     A^tlf      /io^    ^^    m6|1ftA1U, 
X)A  plAIOltlfllOCU    ^O  |AO-CeA|AC 

Cio-p  AJA  ftiocc  Ctnnn 


125  T>o  goil  an  LAOI  qu  rrii  50  c 

T)o  goit  An  uSionAinn   An   Litre  '-p  An    C 

An   TDAn^,   '-p  An  pteA-pc,   CeAnn  TTlAttA  if  Uoime 

An  peit,   Y  An   §nAOi,  '-p  An  b]Aigx>eAc  TTio-p  toi\\ 


104.  u6i|A^eAC  :    B.  and  others  read  copf  A. 

118.  I.  39  reads   1  nUib  "pionnlAUAt),  which  is  unlikely. 
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Drom  Duthaigh  is  without  the  prop  of  the  great  chieftains, 

And  Achadh  Laoi  is  in  woe  and  anguish, 

Cnoc  na  Cairrge  trembles  with  affliction 

And  Rath  Gaiscidhigh  is  powerless  and  sorrowful. 

105  Fairy  maidens  are  weeping  from  Seanaid  to  the  sea, 
They  are  plainly  heard  on  the  sides  of  the  round  hills  ; 
Aoife,  in  her  fairy  palace,  is  tearful, 
And  Aoibheal  is  sorrowful  in  her  strains. 

A  maiden  wept  on  the  bank  of  the  Boinn  ; 
no  At  Bun  Raite  did  they  make  a  melodious  outcry  ; 
The  fairy  palace  of  Magh  Seanaibh  trembles  in  tears  ; 
Brughriogh  is  doleful  for  thee  and  the  Nore  to  the  east. 

In  the  regions  of  Connacht  there  has  been  no  rest  from 

great  weeping ; 

In  the  regions  of  Leinster  thy  loss  was  sore  tidings ; 
115  In  the  regions  of  Munster  thy  death  could  not  be  proclaimed 

too  widely  ; 
In  Magh  Rathain,  by  Glaislinn  and  in  Eochaill. 

In  Uibh  Laoghaire  did  great  weeping  flow  ; 
And  Ui  Floinn  Luadh  is  troubled  and  sorrowful  ; 
In  Carraig  na  Corradh  multitudes  wept 
120  Drops  of  blood,  running  down  from  their  eyes. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Druids  of  the  land  of  Fodla  : 

By  Cathbhadh  the  Druid,  and  by  Liog  of  the  great  princes, 

That  to  his  chief  ancestors  was  lawfully  due 

Tribute  from  the  race  of  Conn  and  of  Eoghan. 

125  For  three  months  the  Lee  wept  musically  ; 

The  Shannon,  the  Life,  and  the  Croinseach  wept ; 

The  Mang,  the  Fleasc,  Ceann  Mara,  and  Toime, 

The  Feil,  the  Gnaoi  and  the  great  Bride  in  the  east. 


125.  L.  37  arid  some  others  read  cpi 

126.  Li^e  :  L.  37  and  a  few  others  read  AM 


i28         'OAtiUA  Aot:)A5Aitt  tii 


An  iltJAccAc  AS  -piiAN^o!,   50 

An   CoifieAn    if  t)iombAT)AC  50 

An    CxvpftuAc   eiueAtxAc,  beice,  A^up  Snonupnuic. 


AbA  TDAttiA   'f  An   CuAnAC   cnot)A; 

An     cSllJ1-p    T>A    CU]AfA    t)0     COTTIfCtJIp; 

135  -An  jleAnnATTinAc  IA^  -oiibAc  x>eof\Ac  ; 
A^   buic-pi5   Y  A^  tiui-peAcc   'n-A  - 


T)A   Cic   T)AnAnn    '-p  AH    CApn   A$   corhgol, 
'S  An    StiAb  TtiAbAC   1    bpiAncAib  m6|\A  ; 
fion-pcoc  50   mtrineAc  "OA 
140  T) 


An   cAn   x)o  bAi-pceAt)   n-A  teAnb   An 
T3o  ttAix>   1TlA|A-p  -06   ^A  cum   COTTIKAIC; 

t>6  clAit)eArti  1-p  pice  i 
t)o  b]Aonn   *OiAnA  -pAinne   'en    on 


145  ^^15  lupicen  cutAit)  *6en   cp\6Lt  *o6. 

CAlmAcc,  5<Mfce  A5Uf  cnot)Acu  ; 
Venuf  "06  ^neicne   mo^A  : 
if   AitneAcc  if  0 


An   x>     A 
150  T3o  uu^   bACchu-p  ceApc  An  61  -06  ; 

Uu^   VutcAniij"  ceAjvo  t)6  1|^  COTTIACCA  — 
CeAjrocA  ^Aipce  nA  n-<5,nm   cun   corhnAic. 


t)o  cu^   Sybil   ciop  'n-A  -odit)   -06; 
T)o  uii5  1tmo  clu   nA  50615  TOO; 
155  ^U5  tlepcunup  lon^   -pA  fe6\>  t)6, 

Le  n-A-p  pubAit  UA-p   fpuitt  ^AC   tn6]ifcoil. 


130.  ConijAAg  :   we  take  this  to  be  a  place-name.     SA  6otri  JMC  (E.  16) 
and  'n-A  6om-buij\  (ist  Edition)  occur  as  variants. 
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The  Ruachtach  coldly  weeps  in  sorrow ; 
130  And  the  Claedeach  is  lowing  as  far  as  Comhrag  ; 
The  Coirean  is  sorrowful  as  far  as  the  ocean ; 
The  fitful  Carrthach,  the  Beithe,  and  the  Sron-stream. 

The  river  Dalua,  and  the  mighty  Cuanach  ; 
The  Siuir  has  ceased  to  follow  its  course  ; 
135  The  Gleannurach  is  weak,  sorrowful  and  tearful, 
Bellowing  and  screaming  for  his  loss. 

Dha  Chich  Dhanann  and  Carn  weep  in  unison, 
And  Sliabh  Riabhach  is  in  great  trouble ; 
Fion-scoth  in  distress  proclaims  his  loss 

140  To  the  fairy  dwellings  of  the  Bruighean  of   the  Eoghan- 
achts. 

When  our  hero  was  baptized  as  a  child, 
Mars  bestowed  upon  him  a  spear  for  the  fight ; 
He  gave  him  a  sword,  a  pike,  and  a  satin  scarf ; 
And  Diana  gave  him  a  ring  of  gold. 

145  Jupiter  gave  him  a  suit  of  satin, 

Victory,  steadfastness,  heroism,  and  valour; 
Venus  gave  him  great  gifts  : 
Beauty,  loveliness,  and  youth. 

Pan  gave  him  his  staff  and  string  ; 
150  Bacchus  gave  him  power  over  drink ; 

Vulcan  gave  him  skill  in  workmanship,  and  might — 
A  martial  forge  for  arms  for  the  fight. 

Sybil  gave  him  tribute  in  his  hand  ; 
Juno  gave  him  a  reputation  in  all  the  provinces ; 
155  Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  under  sail, 

In  which  all  great  companies  sailed  across  the  sea. 


132.  CeAtvo£A  :  L.  37  reads 
153-  Cybit:  in  first  Edition. 


130         'OAriuA  Aot)A5Ain  tii 


'11-A 


bi   ceAnn   rnAfi  Scocuf  ; 
OATH  'n-A 


160  'S  1  rnbeAfiCAib  jiAnn  t>o 


cc  t)o   b'e    Solomon    -poltif  ; 
'S  1  bpti-oe^cc  -oo  ctnyv  ctnfui  xs^A  OVID  ; 

AU  uu^  SAtn^on  -pcop  "06, 
n-A]A 


165  ITIontiA-p,   A  cigue  50   pnnil 
JATI    ceot   clAi|ifeAc,   -pAi-6    HA 

-pion,  ^An  btn-oeAn 
,    clei-p  TIA  6i-px> 


170 


-pinnce 


ceAf\fVbAc   compoctAc, 
1  n-eAfCA|AAib   6|At>A, 
,  if  buit)eo,n    tiieAnmnAc   Thot)niA|A 
cige  C'AUAJI  1e  ceotcAib-. 


A  mbiot)   ei^-pe,   cteip,  1-p 
A  mbiot)  T)AITTI,  if  bAijvo  TIA 
175  1    in'ogbfiog   U'AUA]A  coif 

tTIo   -pciof  Jr»  f:AiX)  triAi-ppeAX),  -pe  teACAib  mo 


t)ui"6n 


on 


^1'rie 
6  &V 
180  CtAnnA  bAoifcne  1-p  jintl  tine  Ttl6|AnA. 


158.  B.  reads  SAH  •p^AinncftAc.     K.  Inns  MS.  and  E.  16, 

162.  Ctn^ci,  so  reads  L.  37  and  best  MSS.  ;  a  few  have  ceif-oi-fce;  and 
the  O'Curry  MS.  has  -oo  jujg-cjuiis  c^i  Ovi-o. 

163.  A  variant  is  "oo  cug  SAtnpron  neAjAC  if  fcop  -06  (L.  24). 

164.  E.  16,  etc.,  wad  c^im  tep  teAg.     76.  niopA  :  L.  37  has 
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In  philosophy  he  was  firm  as  Scotus; 
In  French  he  spoke  without  a  flaw  in  his  idiom ; 
In  speech  and  in  the  learned  languages, 
160  And  in  feats  of  verse  he  realized  Homer. 

In  wisdom  he  was  Solomon  sofus  ; 
And  in  poetry  he  disputed  concerning  Ovid  ; 
As  regards  strength  Samson  gave  him  plenty, 
By  which  he  overcame  the  mighty  giants. 

165  Alas !  his  dwellings  are  lonely  in  the  Autumn, 

Without  the  music  of  harps,  without  seer,  or  learned  man, 
Without  a  banquet,  without  wine,  without  company,  without 

a  festive  gathering, 

Without     a      poetic     meeting,     without      clergymen     or 
musicians ! 

Where  there  used  to  be  a  multitude  of  talkative  gamblers, 
170  Abundant  wines  in  golden  goblets, 

Champion  warriors,  and  a  high-spirited,  courteous  band 
Dancing  to  music  in  the  hall  of  thy  father's  house. 

Where   the  learned,  the  clergy,    and   strollers  were  wont 

to  be ;  ' 

Where  the  poets  and  bards  of  the  country  were 
175  In  the  princely  mansion  of  thy  father  beside  Gleannamhair 

of  the  Eoghnacht. 
My  woe  while  I  live,  that  my  hero  lies  beneath  a  stone  ! 

Companies  of  them,  not  fatigued  by  the  revel, 
Rehearsing  the  witty  compositions  of  past  generations, 
In  Gaelic  tales  about  the  wisdom  of  the  heroes, 
180  Of  Clanna  Baoiscne,  and  of  Goll  mac  Morna. 


174.  In  L.  37  the  following  line  occurs  after  this  :  pioncA  jrAippnre  if 

tnrce  AJ\  bajvoAib  ;  and  1.  176,  as  above,  is  not  given.  We  follow 
B.,  which  gives  a  better  reading. 

176.  "buTdtie  -biob  :  K.  Inns  and  O'C.  read  AH  Aicme  tiiAOitiim.  "This 
company  I  mention." 

I79-  A5  ctl?  fcAfdA  occurs  as  a  variant  (E.  16  and  N.  13). 


332  T)AnUA    AOT)A5Ain   HI    tlAUAltte. 

1/UAincjieAC  teAnb  HA  CApCAfi  be  jroppA, 
5o  tuAC  A$  imceAcc  PA  teACAib  AJI  peocAt)  ; 
"JtiAip  Cf\e  -pc^eA'OAi'O  ^AC  BA^CA  50  "oeofv&c, 
6  bj\UACAib   TTlAin^e  50   -pleAfAib  AbAnn 


185  TDonuAfi   A  compt&cc 


cofnAirii,   5  ATI 
Ace  A\c,  i      e  ^bAX)   6 


^  uu  A  'ouigeA-prid.,  A  T)C^IAU    f  A 
190  t)<s  cu  xs  mbe&rA,  A  t)CAipce  '-p  A  tocp&rm  ; 
t)A  cu   A  rnei-6i|A,  A  n^pei-oeAn  'f  A  n-eotuf, 
A  5cu  ttn^5,  A   n-uppA  Jf  A  moptucc, 


1p  uu  cjAeAcc  ip  pem  -oo  nocAi|i  ; 
I)A  uu  A  -pCAU,  A  bt^u  '-p  A 
195  THoipc^eAc  Site  price  1 

AO-OA  A^up  Aipc  *f  A  rnAipeAnn  beo  ACA. 


IDuittimg   A  TToiot  b|i6in   cu, 
O  Imp  "firm  50  tli-ceAc  TDoipe; 
6  bjAUAc  tnpce  TIA  SioriAinne  peotcA 
20O  5°  V^iw    Con  T)uibe,  '^  50  t)Aoi  TIA 


mriA  130  bAp  50 
teinb  nA  iAU5At)  50  tn6|A  cu  ; 
ei^pe  cl/ei|A  ip  6i|At>  cu  ; 
1p  c^oipeAX)  -pem  50  n-eA5A-p  teo  cu. 


205  Oc  !    A  niA-pcAig  tTMfv 

An   u-oc  cpe  ^A^AIT)  mo  *6eA|\CA-pA  t>eofiA; 
Oc  !  A  ni^i|ib  5<5,n  AipeA$  50  t>eo  Anoip  ; 
t)  peApCA  ten  AnAtn  t)on  gtoi^e. 


183.  £0  -oeopAd  :  1e  fojvtticc,  L.  37. 

197,  N.  13  and  others  have  cAOtnf  it>  here  and  in  succeeding  stanza. 
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The  dire  ruin  of  children,  which  is  not  restored  by  force 
Goes  in  early  life  under  the  stone  to  decay  ; 
It  is  a  trouble  which  makes  every  tribe  bewail  tearfully, 
From  the  borders  of  the  Maing  to  the  banks  of  the  Abhainn 
Mor. 

185  Alas !  for  his  people,  crushed  and  afflicted, 

The  injustice  of  the  English  forcibly  despoiling  them ; 
Without  a  shield  of  defence,  without  a  pillar,  without  a  door, 
Except  Art,  who  is  far  away  from  them  ! 

Thou  wert  their  lord,  their  ruler,  their  brother  ; 
190  Thou  wert  their  support,  their  treasure,  their  torch  ; 
Thou  wert  their  delight,  their  joy,  their  guide, 
Their  tracking-hound,  their  prop,  their  great  store. 

Thou  art  a  wound  and  pain  to  thy  consort ; 
Thou  wert  her  protection,  her  bloom,  her  youth ; 
195  The  great  ruin  of  Sile,  stretched  in  a  coffin, 

Of  Aodh,  of  Art,  and  of  all  of  them  that  survive. 

Munstermen  will  lament  for  thee,  their  just  cause  of  sorrow* 
From  Inis  Finn  to  the  royal  house  of  Mor ; 
From  the  marge  of  the  waters  of  Shannon  of  the  sails, 
200  To  Leim  Con  Duibhe,  and  to  Baoi  of  the  great  ships. 

Women  will  lament  tearfully  for  thy  death ; 
Children  unborn  will  weep  for  thee  greatly  ; 
The  learned,  the  bards,  and  the  clergy  will  lament  thee  ; 
And  I  myself  shall  lament  thee  until  I  die. 

205  Oh  woe !  thou  fleet,  strong,  vigorous  horseman ; 
The  sigh,  through  which  my  eyes  give  forth  tears ; 
Alas !  thou  dead,  without  restoration  now  for  ever ; 
Farewell  to  his  soul,  henceforth  in  glory. 


206.  mo  -oeAfCA  50  t>e6pA6  appears  in  E.  16,  etc. 


134  t)AnU.A    AOT)A5Ain    til 

; 

An    p 


UA    ATI    clAttCAfl    50    X)1AC-pAC    A^    t)eAnATri    CUltlAT), 

210  'S  An  gniAn  CA  A$  -oiAngot,  'p  Ari  t*Ae  V&  prnthc, 
An  cu|AAit>  ciAttriiAitt  *oo  VeAccAc  ^nuip 
)  An  C|\1AUU]A^A,  1^  teAn,  fAn  tup. 


UA  CIAC  A-p  nA  |\iAfCAib  '-p  ,An  fleibcib  *outoA  ; 
UA  <oiAn-yeA|\5  piArri  A-p  nA  -ppeiiiib 
215  UA  ^tiAxx^n  if   pAn-pA  nA  n-eAn   50 

6    C|A1AttA1-p    A    *6lA-pmA1t>    til    LAOgA1|ie    1     n-Ulf\. 


A  LCAC   fin    |"A01    'pjAitTifl,iocc  nA  femne 
U<M]-C  tec  coim,  ctnthnig  ^un  phoenix 
T)e  fteAccAib  1c  bite  A5u-p  ttleic  Con  bui-6  ; 
220  'S  ^tin  nA^CAt)  cni  |\io§AccA  pe  geitte  An 


An  cpeAf  -oo  TTIAOI-OITTI  T)iob-pn,  -oo  b'eAccAc  -ponn  ; 
1  ^CAU  nA  THuige,  1    n^oio^Aitc  An  tAoc|iAit) 
Apr  TTIAC   Cutnn  ctAoi-oce  cmn  CJAAOCCA  1  n-tup; 

Jn-A  •oei'6,  TTlAC  Cun. 


225  ptAic  if  p|Aiorh  -oi-peAc  -OA  n^eA^Aib  -put), 
T)A  ^ctAnnAib  -pi-p'oiti'e,  ip  X>A  ^CAotAc  u]\  ; 
CeAp   *oe  -piot  ni§ce  •ptiAiji  -jAeim   ip  ctu 
UAipc,   A  tio^,   pic  ctAb   'p  ip  meAtA   -otnnn 


209.  In  I.  39,  and  a  few  of  the  minor  MSS.,  the  first  and  second  stanzas 
of  the  Epitaph  interchange.  M.  14  has  an  unreliable  version  of  the  whole 
poem  with  a  versified  translation.  It  gives  the  date  as  1735,  which, 
of  course,  is  untenable.  That,  however,  may  have  been  the  date  of  the 
translation. 
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THE    EPITAPH. 

The  West  is  sadly  making  its  moan, 

210  The  sun  is  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  moon  is  under  a  cloud, 
For  the  wise  champion  of  the  wonderful  countenance ; 
Diarmaid,  the  lordly  prop,  who,  alas !  is  in  the  grave. 

There  is  a  mist  on  the  rough  meads  and  on  black  mountains  ; 
The  heavens  constantly  betoken  fierce  rage  against  us  ; 
215  The  song,  and  rapture  of  the  birds  are  hushed, 

Since  thou,  O  Diarmaid  O  Laoghaire,  didst  go  to  the  grave. 

O  Stone,  there  is  a  noble  of  the  chief-race  of  the  Fiann 

beneath  thee ; 
Treasure  him  to  thy  breast,  remember  that  he  is  a  renowned 

Phoenix 

Of  the  race  of  Ith,  of  Bile,  and  of  Mac  Con  the  pleasing ; 
220  And  that  three  kingdoms  were  brought  under  submission 

by  these  three. 

The  third  of  these  I  mention,  wonderful  was  his  ardour ; 
In  the  battle  of  the  Magh,  in  avenging  the  warriors  of  Munster, 
He  sent  Art,  son  of  Conn,  vanquished  into  the  grave  ; 
While  Mac  Con  reigned  thirty  years  after  him  as  king. 

225  A  prince  and  a  direct  offshoot  from  their  branches, 
Of  their  true  children  and  of  their  noble  breasts ; 
'Head  of  the  seed  of  kings  who  obtained  sway  and  fame, 
.  Treasure,  O  stone,  beneath  thy  face, — and  'tis  a  sore  loss 
to  us. 


210.   An  jpiAti  ACA  •oiAtigot,  L.  24. 

.  M. 


214.  'OiAtifeA^s  ciAn,  K.  Inns.  M.  vii.  (The  latter  only  begins  at  line 
25,  and  ceases  at  1.  220.) 

221.  triAoitnm:  riiAoitieAtn,  N.  13  ;  f\ioniAitti,  O'C.  ;  lines  221-224  are 
omitted  in  L.  37. 

223  Uij\  :  cu,  N.  13. 


136  13AriUA    AOt)A5Ain    Hi    tlAUAltte 

XXIII. 
AH  bAS  tnUliAtn  gut. 

C-peA'o  An  CIAC   fo  1   n-iACAib   6i]teAnn? 

An  pnuic  -peo   AJA  "ouccA'p   6ibin  ? 

An  bfion  -po  AJA  glo-puAib  eAnltnc  ? 

An  f  eA-p5  f  o  cojijung  nA 


5      C^eAX)   An   cocu  f  o  AJA   -pcotcAib 

CjieA-o   c-pe  5C]AiceAnn  An  cSion&mn  Y  An   p 
c]Ae  -pc|\eA'OAnn  An    ^Ai^i^e  cpeAntti 
An   nocuAt)  -po  A-p   imeAtl/Aib   Steibe 


)   uti5    cliAn 
10     1-p  tiAifle   1    n^tAfAib   te 

b|AA1C]Ae    1    ^CUTTlAn^'pAC,     tl1|TO 

Cti|\Ait)e,    -pAToe,  if   bAipix)    ^An    beite  ? 


A   n-oeo|AA,   -pceol    if 

eAt  5^^   'oe   cfiti    nA 
15     Comnleoin   oin  1^  toc-pAnn 

1    TlAncf,    1-p  cpeAc   T)o    §Ae-6eAtAib. 


eAc   1-p   b-pAu   if 
oin   50  teo-p  ^An    Aon  "ooic  ; 
bponncoifi   pox)A   if   p'oncA   1-p 
20     bponncoijA    Ain^it)  1-p   AIJAITI   A|\ 


XXIII. — This  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  much  longer  elegy.  It 
occurs  in  two  MSS.,one  (23139)  in  R.I. A.,  the  other  (M.  xii.)  in  Maynooth, 
The  Academy  MS.  was  written  by  Con  Collins,  of  Kanturk,  in  1770, 
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XXIII. 

ON    THE     DEATH    OF    WILLIAM    GOULD. 

WHAT  woe  is  this  in  the  land  of  Erin  ? 
What  mist  is  this  on  the  country  of  Eibhear  ? 
What  sorrow  is  this  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  ? 
What  rage  is  it  that  has  disturbed  the  heavens  ? 


What  grief  is  this  on  the  assemblies  of  the  bards  ? 
What  makes  the  Shannon  and  the  Feale  tremble  ? 
What  causes  the  mighty  ocean  to  roar  wildly  ? 
What  is  this  despoiling  on  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis_? 


What  has  brought  the  poets  to  hopeless  durance, 
10    And  nobles  to  dungeons  long  without  release  ? 
The  friars  to  straits,  the  clergy,  and  the  learned, 
Heroes,  seers,  and  bards  without  a  meal  ? 


The  cause  of  their  tears — harassing  is  the  tale — 
Is  that  William  Gould  the  fair,  of  the  blood  of  noble  chieftains,. 
15     The  golden  candlestick,  the  torchlight  of  heroes, 
Died  at  Nantes — it  is  ruin  to  the  Gaels. 


A  bestower  of  steeds  and  cloaks  and  clothes, 
A  bestower  of  gold  in  abundance,  without  stint, 
A  bestower  of  silks  and  wines  and  jewels, 
20    A  bestower  of  silver  and  arms  upon  warriors. 


9.  cliA|\;  c]MA]A,  I.  39. 


138  T>AnUA    AOt)A5Ain    til     tlAUAltte. 

XXIV. 
UA 


,  popcAoin, 
*Oen  uj\eib  -o'joijAeAf    ^AC    ocAfi  6  -ootAim  nA 


Aon  1-p  cofmAil  1e  SolAm  1  nx)ti§e  fiiogAcc  t)e, 
bonbnij\c,  TDonncAt)  UA  hici'oe  ^r»  ce. 


5     Utiif  -oorj  b^eA^  t>e  fteAccAib  b-piAin  ^An   CAITTI  ; 


An  cup  6   Cxs-p  nA-jA  c^f  50  tiAc  A|\ 

c  nA]A  CCA^C  -oo  IMA-JAA-O  •OAITTI. 


A|i  IA^  6'f  pioyv  50  pn-peAtn  tnte  cum  bAif, 
10     A  5^At)  mo  cy\oit)e  *6tnc  ^pciAiobAim  50  hoitue  mo  ^At)  : 
HA  fA-ptng  nAOi-oe  te  -otige  *oe  fynocA 

lAirh  mo  coim   CA  nit)  nAn  ctngiy  te 


AAi     pn  A^AC,  mA|\  ctn^irn,  §  nA 

1  n-Aic  nAfi  CU^AI^  nA  mionnA  te  'oifle  T)'A|AX), 
15      Oei"6    CAinue   uioc-pAf   6    -ptioccAib    "OA    rtiAoit)eAm    x>o 


'Se  *OonncAX>  -peirii  cAn  ceA-o  1-p  min  Attnnn, 

x)on  cteitt  1]"  "o'ei^^e  cAom  cl/Aip  Ctupc, 
nA  p^x  1  ^ceitt  '-p  1 
20     Clu  -poi^rit  nA  b^pAon  1-p  Aon  x>en 


XXIV.  —  The  three  pieces  collected  under  XXIV.  are  addressed  to 
Donogh  O'Hickey,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Limerick,  for  England,  to 
avoid  "  Abpribasion  "  oaths,  in  October,  1709,  and  are  taken  from  a  MS. 
copy  of  Keating's  History  by  Dermot  O'Connor  (23,  G.  3),  dated  1715. 
O'Connor  is  the  much-abused  translator  of  "  Keating."  It  would  seem. 
thatJO'Hickey  fled  rather  than  swear  away  the  lives  of  some  persons  who 
had  violated  the  penal  laws  of  the  time  ;  though  "  abpribasion  "  may  be 
for  "  abjuration." 

2.  The  O'Hickeys,  as  their  name  implies,  were  famous  for  their  skill  in 
medicine.  This  line  is  unmetrical  and  probably  corrupt. 

7.  MS.  reads  6 
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XXIV. 

TO  DONOGH  O'HICKEY. 

A  MAN,  gentle,  of  easy  manner,  wise,  sedate,  truly  mild,  and 

noble, 
Of  the  clan  that  relieved  each  diseased  one  from  the  grief  of 

sharp  pains, 

One  like  Solomon,  versed  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Blithe  and  active,  proud  in*  his  strength,  Donogh  O'Hickey 
•  is  he. 

5  The  man  had  his  origin  from  the  faultless  race  of  Brian  ; 
An  author,  beautiful,  skilful,  of  sound  judgment,  modest ; 
The  pillar,  sprung  from  Cas,  who  did  not  come  back,  falling 

in  his  old  age  ; 
Of  the  blood  of  chieftains  who  dispensed  to  the  poets  without 

stint. 

Since  it  is  true  that  we  shall  all  lie  down  to  die, 
10    O  beloved  of  my  heart,  I  write  learnedly  for  thee  my  maxim  : 
Do  not  injure  anyone  in  law,  for  the  sake  of  a  dishonourable 

word  ; 
I  pledge  my  heart  that  thou  wilt  obtain  a  thing  thou  knewest 

not  of. 

This  thou  wilt  obtain,  as  I  understand,  from  the  King  of 

Graces, 

Because  thou  hast  not  sworn  fealty  to  the  high-placed  ; 
15     Generations  to  come  from  living  families  will  be  constantly 

proclaiming 
That  thou  wert  ever  steadfast  and  charitable  in  need. 

The  gentle  Donogh  is  meek,  and  lovely  beyond  a  hundred  ; 
A  prop  to  the  bards,  and  to  the  noble  learned,  of  the  plain  of 

Core, 

The  Ollamh  of  kings,  in  wisdom,  and  noble  friendship, 
20    The  strong  support  of  the  weak,  and  one  of  the  true  high 
blood. 


12.  "Urfi.gen.'Uinie  =  'surety,  pledge,  guarantee.'  t)Ap  IAITTI  forms  a 
common  part  of  various  forms  of  asseveration.  "  One  of  the  greatest 
protestations  that  they  think  they  can  make,  and  what  they  hold  on  oath 
very  sacred  amongst  them,  and  by  no  means  to  be  violated,  is  dar  lauve  mo 
hardis  Criste,  '  by  my  gossip's  hand.'  " — Dineley's  Tour  in  Ireland. 

14.  The  "  Abpribasion  "  oaths  perhaps  =  the  abjuration  oaths. 


140          t)AriUA  AOT)A5Ain   ui 


tii  ici-oe  sonn. 

SeAn,  tnAc  SeAm,  mAc  AO-OA,  mAc  SeAin,  ITIAC  1Tlt»ipeA>6Ai§,  mAc  eogAin,. 
triAC  UAI'OJ,  mAc  CopmAic,  mAc  SeAmuif,  WAC  ConmAic,  mAC  Aot>A, 
mAc  t)eA§Ai>6,  mAc  "OomnAiVl,  THAC  e-if\c,  ITIAC  Itlic  I-IA^,  ITIAC  Ici-oe 
(A  quo  An  fine),  mAc  AmioccAig,  mAc  Gifio-oA,  mAc  SIO-OA  An  ei6  "btn-de, 
mAc  mAolcuile,  mAc  Coitein  (6  n-AbA]AcA]\  C^Ann  Coitein),  mAc  A]\cjoile, 
mAc  "OongAile^  mAC  OoJAin  mAc  mic  Con,  mAc  AclAoic,  mAc  TreApJAit. 
CA|\cAinn  (•OeA^bjAACAin  -oon  CA^Ann  fo  "bpeAnAn  6  bf  tnl  6  5nA-OA), 
CAipn,  mAc  CAif,  mAc  ConAitL  eActuAit,  mAc  LutAi-oeAc  meAnn, 
Aonjrur'A  £1^15,  mAc  J?i|\  Coi|\b,  mAc  tTloj  Coipo,  mAc  Co|\mAic 
mAc  OileAltA  oltum. 

• 

cum   xjonncATi)  ui  icix)e. 

A  cumAinn  t^Ain  -oen   -pui|Mnn  tru-p  te  ^clAOToci  CAin, 
T)AJA  b'ti|\]iAmAc  *oo  'otune  AJA  bic  1   b^iopgnioTti  IAITI, 
*Oo  b'u-pu^  x)Am   1  /bftntAm   cir\c 
cirjit)--pe  -oo 


AR  -oonncA-o  «A 

ItJimmj  1  mi  Occoben,  1709,  Ag  -out.  50  SAfAnA,    Ag    ceiceA'6 
moitnb 


25 

T)ein  AtA  coi]' 

c  moi-oe  An 


X)O 


-oo  -ooucA-p  coim-peAc 
30  1  ^CiAiofC,  -oo  UigeAfmA 

tlA  CAbAip  Afi  beACA  An 

An  up'otwoeAcu  UA  ic  cottiAi|\. 


T)1A    X)O    X)i 

^AC  iompoi) 
35  1f  LeA^-pAit)  -pe  "co  riAiriroe 

Ctt    Af    -00    C01]A. 


36.  Af    -oo   coip;   MS.  o-o    coip.     In   the   MS.    this   poem   is   signed 
An  o  HACile  "  in  a  hand  different  from  O'Connor's. 
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THE   GENEALOGY    OF    O'HICKEY. 

Sean,  son  of  Sean,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Sean,  son  of  Muireadhach,  son 
of  Eoghan,  son  o'f  Tadhg,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Seamus,  son  of  Cormac, 
son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Deaghadh,  son  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Earc,  son  of  Mac 
Liag,  son  of  Icidhe  (d  quo  the  tribe),  son  of  Ainiochtach,  son  of  Eisioda, 
son  of  Sioda  of  the  Yellow  Steed,  son  of  Maoltuile,  son  of  Coilean  (from 
whom  are  named  Clann  Coilein),  son  of  Artghoile,  son  of  Donghaile,  son  of 
Eoghan,  son  of  Mac  Con,  son  of  Athlaoch,  son  of  Fearghal,  son  of  Carthann 
<from  Breandan,  brother  to  this  Carthann  comes  O'Grady),  son  of  Caisin,  son 
of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  quick  steeds,  son  of  Lughaidh  Meann,  son  of  Aonghus 
Tireach,  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of  Modh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of 
Oileall  Oluim. 

TO   O'DONOGH  O'HICKEY. 

O  pure  friend,  of  the  nimble  race  who  were  wont  to  subdue  hosts, 
Who  acknowledged  no  superior  in  true  feats  of  manual  skill, 
Jt  were  easy  for  me  in  exact  form,  and  smoothest  verse, 
To  write  down  for  thy  race  their  genealogy. 


ON  O'DONOGH  O'HICKEY, 

•ON    HIS  LEAVING  LIMERICK  IN  OCTOBER,  1709,  GOING  TO  ENGLAND 
ESCAPING  FROM  "  ABPRIBASION  "  OATHS. 

25  Quit  thy  native  land, 

Approach  the  London  jury, 
To  shun  the  oaths  of  trouble 

That  have  brought  sorrow  on  thy  country. 

Put  thy  deliberate  hope 
.30  In  Christ,  thy  beloved  Lord, 

Do  not  give  for  this  mortal  life 

The  eternity  that  is  in  store  for  thee. 

God  will  restore  thee  from  banishment 
After  thou  hast  gone  round  every  land, 
35  And  will  overthrow  thy  enemies 

Who  put  thee  from  thy  right. 


142  'OAtlUA    AOt)A5Ain    111    UAUAltle. 

I 

XXV. 


Uioq?A  -con  TDAin^eAn   coblAc  mop, 

*O'eip  ^eitleAt)  nA   rloLton'o  ; 

An  UAn  -ip  t,A$  ATI  clmpipe  An  j?6x>, 

T)on  SpAinneAc  'n-A  tionot/. 


T)e  t)ntnm  rntnne, 
lionrritJi|\e  ; 

AtbAnnAig  A^  coiuitionAt)  A 
A 


50  Cionn  cSAite  50 

10  tDA    lof  CAT)    1f    T)'Ap5Airi    T1A    Cl^e  J 

An  UAn  biA]"  CO^CAI§  I?A  -prriAcc 
bei-6  LtumneAC  n-A  cei-o  An  tmn. 


CAU  1  b-peAnAnn 

beit)  5A011o1^  Atir| 
15         SpAirmiJ  "PA  -pciAUAib  •oin  oin, 

go  mbnifit)  A-p  5A^^1^  1  n-Aon-to. 


tTlite,   A^uf  feAcc  ^CGA-O,  50  beAcc, 
1f  Aon  bbiAt)Ain  -oeA^  5  An 
6  x/fuit/ins   CniofC  pAif  1 
20          5°  "oibipc  5^11  A  h6inmn. 


XXV. — Only  in  two  MSS.  has  this  piece  been  found.  Eg.  158,  gives 
it  as  the  concluding  portion  of  Poem  II.  ;  in  H.  6.  7  it  is  anonymous.  Both 
copies  agree  in  the  number  of  lines,  which  do  not  divide  evenly  into  stanzas^ 
This  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  prophecy,  fathered  on  O'Rahilly,  a  pro- 
ceeding not  uncommon  among  the  compilers  of  Irish  MSS.  From  lines 
17,  18  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  written  before  1711.  At  that  time 
and  for  long  years  previously,  there  were  composed  several  pseudo- 
prophecies,  still  extant  in  MSS.  To  add  greater  weight  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  a  credulous  people,  they,  were  generally  set  down  as  the  work^of 
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XXV. 

A  PROPHECY. 

THERE  will  come  to  Dingle  a  large  fleet, 
When  Holland  has  capitulated  ; 
When  the  Emperor  has  become  weak  on  land, 
The  Spaniard  will  be  strong  in  troops, 

5        Spaniards  will  come  across  the  sea, 

And  Frenchmen,  the  strongest  company ; 
Scots  will  be  fulfilling  their  destiny 
Along  with  their  prince,  bravely. 

They  shall  come  to  Kinsale  soon, 
10        To  burn  it,  and  plunder  the  land  ; 

When  Cork  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Gael, 
•Limerick  will  be  a  string  on  a  pool. 

There  will  be  fought  a  battle  on  the  land  of  Saingil ; 
The  Gael  will  be  there,  Frenchmen  and  Scotchmen, 
15        Spaniards  with  golden-covered  shields, 

Till,  in  'one  day,  they  defeat  the  foreigners. 

One  thousand,  seven  hundred,  exact, 
And  eleven  years  without  doubt, 
Since  Christ  suffered  the  passion  on  the  cross, 
20        Until  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  out  of  Ireland. 


St.  Colm  Cille,  St.  Patrick,  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  etc.  The  above  may 
have  been  really  composed  by  O'Rahilly,  but  one  is  inclined  to  be  doubtful 
of  his  authorship. 

6.  tionrfit>ij\e.     H.  upeinnn-pe.' 

7.  Cioc-pAi-6  AlbAtiAi£,  H. 
9.  50  5j\oi-6e,    Eg. 

10.  'Oo-lo'pcA'6  geAp-£oncA  nA  c^ide,  Eg. 


13.  t)o  b^ApfAp,  Eg. 
1  6.  mb]Mfr6,  Eg. 

19.    Atl    CjV&ltltl,  Eg 


* 
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An  c|AiOTTiAt)  IA  x>'Occobe]A  -oon 
CAU 


Hi  belt) 


25         beii)  5^01"o1^  1  ""-^  trotincAil:)  ^Ati  56, 
'S  5^11  btJAit)i]ic  50  1&  An  cionoit. 


23.  o  fin,  Eg. 

24.  1  gceAtitiAf  OijAeATir,  H. 
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The  third  day  of  October  of  the  year, 
There  will  be  fought  a  battle  without  delay ; 
Thenceforward  until  the  end  of  the  world 
There  will  be  no  foreigners  in  power  in  Ireland. 


25     The  Gael  will  truly  be  in  their  strongholds, 
Untroubled  until  the  judgment  day. 


146  TDAttUA    AOT)A5Aln    til     RAUAltte. 


XXVI. 
AR  bAS  JeARAiLi;,  rriAC  RiDme  An 


e  An  ulAcc  -po  A-p  ceAnnAib 
t)o  beogntng  fnot)  nA 
Ace  RiftAiu  *oe  pniotTi   nA  n 
fAn 


TDtiTriAn, 

5^°^^^^  rnAC 
SiotiAnn,  OfCA|A  GACCAC, 
1nfe  peit) 


phoenix  cnoix)e  j;eAt,  min 
10         phoenix  mi-pe,  ^Aoif  bA 

phoemx  Lice  A^U^  t^ipe,  mo 
phoenix  beot)A,  C|AOT)A,  cAottimnc 


meice; 


15         peAtttA  Smipe,  if  ctu  b^eA-p  n6ineAnn  ; 
ttummj,  if  -piiinnebneAC 


Rm-pe  -OI^-OA  ciAtiHiA-p  cneiueAc  ; 
Rtn-pe  neAcctriAn,  -peAfAc,  freAUA  ; 

RuiJAe    A]l    Cot^Alb    5O|AT»1A    CAO1&  *, 

2O         RtJine  ^Ai-pce  nA  bAnbA  cneme. 


XXVI.  —  The  first  twelve  quatrains  of  this  elegy  occur  in  a  scribbling. 
book,  dated  1781,  and  belonging  to  Michael  og  O'Longan,  and  the  entire 
poem  in  the  only  other  copy  known  to  us  is  given  in  the  King's  Inns 
Library.  In  Burke'  s  Landed  Gentry  sub  nomine  Fitzgerald,  no  Gerald, 
son  of  Thomas,  is  mentioned,  save  a  knight  of  Glin,  who  made  a  deed  of 
settlement  of  his  estate  in  1672,  and  was  member  of  King  James's  Parlia- 
ment in  1689.  His  son,  Thomas,  who  was  also  Knight  of  Glin,  was  no 
doubt  father  of  Gerald,  the  subject  of  this  elegy.  The  Knights  of  Glin 
were  great  favourites  of  the  bards.  It  is  probable  that  XXVI.  and  XXIV. 
were  written  about  the  same  time  (1709),  as  they  are  the  only  pieces  in 
his  collection  on  subjects  connected  with  Limerick. 
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XXVI. 

ON  THE  DEATH   OF  GERALD,    SON  OF  THE   KNIGHT 

OF   GLIN. 

WHAT  grief  is  this  that  affects  the  princes  of  Erin  ? 
What  has  deformed  the  features  of  the  sun  ? 
What  but  that  the  kingly  prince  of  the  stock  of  the  Grecians, 
Is  covered  in  the  tomb  without  life  or  vigour  ? 

5     Warrior  of  Munster,  hero  in  valour, 
Warrior  of  Glin,  son  of  hospitality, 
Warrior  of  the  Shannon,  Oscar  of  wondrous  feats, 
Warrior  of  the  Munstermen,  of  the  Island  of  Feidhlim. 

Phoenix  of  the  bright  heart,  of  the  smooth  limbs  ; 
10     Phoenix,  supreme,  wisdom  accomplished  ; 
Phoenix  of  the  Lithe  and  of  the  Liffey,  alas  ! 
Phoenix,  sprightly,  valiant,  and  stalwart. 

Pearl  of  rich  Castlemartyr  ; 

Pearl  of  Cloyne,  of  sober  countenance,  of  bright  aspect ; 
15     Pearl  of  the  Suir,  and  glory  of  the  men  of  Erin  ; 
Pearl  of  Limerick,  and  pleasant  trout  of  the  Feale. 

Chieftain,  pious,  wise,  accomplished*; 
Chieftain,  law-making,  learned  and  bold  ; 
Chieftain  of  the  slender  keen  swords  ; 
20     Chieftain  of  valour,  of  the  brave  land  of  Banba. 


^  i.  M.  has  CJ\£AT>  An 

>*-<  2.  "Do   beogtitnj,  a  denominative   verb   from  beogoin,  *'  a   wound  in 

the  quick." 

3.  The  Geraldines  are  said  to  be  of  Greek  descent. 

1.  K.  I.  reads  ^]AeAl:>  "^  ^irceAcc,  '•  without  life  or  sense  of  hearing." 

7.  SiotiAtin.     MSS.,  ftnrme. 

8.  There  appears  to  be  some  corruption;  TTluifiAfi  and  mtnriitieA6  occur 
in    same   stanza.     Possibly  mAoineA6  is  the  word. 

" 


14.  5"eSeA  ;  jijeA,  K.  I. 
1.  M. 


17.  M.  has 
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*OiAf  'oen  cjuiicneAcc  $An 
Gpoit>e  tuifu§  cmn  uijvo  A 

e-1t)e    plAUA    Af\    CAC    z;An 

T)A  tix)ion  AJ\  gfiUAith,  AJ 


25          ComneAL 

CoirmeAl  eolAif,  tocjAAnn 

C1A|\A,    5p1AH   At! 

,   CjlU    ni|AC 


Atuinn,  bt^AC  TIA  jreirme; 
30         fioritii]A  cimt)   TIA  bponriAniAc 
OCCA  TIA 


U6f  nA-p  feA|A5   ^Ufv  feA-p^    1 
H6f  nA  leo^An,   comec    -ppei-pe  ; 
35         tlof  nA  t^iogpAT)  b'AoijA'oe  1   n6-i|Ainn  ; 
tlo-p  nA  x)Aitiie,  1-p  |"CAC  nA 


ConAttAc  tute  ^An  Aon  locc  ; 
cniA  An  5^eAririA>  t)A  cA-p 

An  IDAin^in,  ni  be&f\CAim--pe 
40         TlAfcmA  co-pnAitii  1  btrocAin  A 


c  TTIAC  UomAif,  teAnnAn  beice  ; 
btunne  -pAbAjAUA  tiiA]AA  nA  mbenneAnn  ; 
SAIC  c|Ai  -piogAcc  -oe  pig 

t)0    b|A1f    ACflOpf    f  "A1C    A    f 


45         THonuAtt,  mo  CAOI,  tno  trifle 

PAIT;  50  -oiAn,  mo  piAn  An  ce  -peo  ! 
b|Aom  itf  t)eop  i  n-einpeAcu, 

C|\AOCCA 


21.  -01  Af  ;  t>6if,  K.I.     22.  This  line  is  by  no  means  clear. 

25-7.  In  K.  I.  MS.  these  lines  are  given  17-20.  That  given  as  25  above 
is  omitted,  and  after  rApu^  CIAJ\A,  etc.,  we  find:  CApup  -poi^feAc  |\i6eAp 
SpSAgAc,  "  a  bright  taper  of  the  kingly  Grecian  stock." 
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Ear  of  tareless  wheat  without  deception  ; 

Heart  of  mail  for  the  leader  of  his  kinsmen  ; 

A  coat  of  unbroken  armour  for  all, 

Guarding  them  from  grief,  from  trouble  and  danger. 

25     Candle  of  guidance,  rose  of  Erin  ; 

Candle  of  guidance,  torch  of  noble  chieftains  ; 

Wax  taper,  sun  of  the  bright  day  ; 

Illustrious  taper,  blood  of  the  strength  of  bravery. 

Vinetree,  comely,  flower  of  warriors  ; 
30     Vinetree  of  the  race  of  fair  sons  of  valour ; 

Vinetree,  the  dearest,  of  Connello  of  the  jewels  ; 
Vinetree  of  Callan,  rib  of  heroes. 

Rose  which  shrivelled  not  till  it  shrivelled  in  death, 
Rose  of  heroes,  comet  of  the  heavens, — 
35     Rose  of  the  kings,  the  highest  in  Erin, — 
Rose  of  the  poets,  and  shelter  of  the  bards. 

Rallying  chief  of  all  Connello,  without  fault, — 
Rallying  chief  of  "Glin — a  sore  wound  to  his  friends  ; 
Rallying  chief  of  Dingle, — I  utter  not  lies, — 
40     Rallying  chief  of  defence  along  with  his  flock. 

Gerald,  son  of  Thomas,  beloved  of  women  ; 

The  flood-tide  sea-wave  of  blows  ; 

One  fit  to  rule  as  king  over  three  kingdoms  has  died  ! 

Atropos  has  snapped  the  thread  of  his  life  ! 

45     My  sorrow,  my  lament,  my  thousand  sharp  woundings, 
My  intense  agony,  my  pain  is  he, 
Renewal  of  weeping  and  of  sorrow  at  once, 
Gerald,  lifeless,  prostrate  beneath  a  stone  ! 


42.  IYlA]\A  ;  M., 

48.  teACAito  -OAOfVA,  K.I.     M.  stops  here. 
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A£  feo 

50          CeArm  tuiAtAc  nA-p  giuiAtrmA  UAOTDAC  ; 
CeArm   bA  ceAtinr-A  meAbAip  cum 
CeAtin  riA^  AtriAijic  neAc  mAips  in 


A 

A  ue<Mi5A  nnt/i-p  bA  thiocAi]A  1 
55          A  £iActA  mine  t)o  bi  "oeAriCA,1 

'S    A    b|\A01C6    fOAtl^A,    COApCA,    CAotA. 

A  IAITIA  A-p    A-pm  bA  T)eACAi|i  A  t>uf\AocAX)  ; 
lAmA  nA  n-oinbeA|Ac,  uobAfi   le 
A  com  mAji  teogAn  1   ^coimgteic 
60         A  c^oi-oe  bA  mop,  'p  A  glop  bA 


moitt  x>^   *6|Atiim  "otjl   "o' 
"otnLe   A^  titn^-peAcc  t)'Aonx)t>t, 

CeACA    -pot  A    T)A    TTOOjAUAT) 

1f  mriA  p-oe   ^AC  cpice 


65          1   ^CAorrpAige  n-A  t)iteAf  CAomceA-pu, 
CiobAti   Altunn  A^  -pAf  CAX> 
"UriA,  Aoipe,  Ctiot)nA,  1-p 
'S  1    Sit)    beit)be   tTleAt)b 


1   Si-6  CptiAcnA 

70         1  Si-6  bAinne,  coi-p  pleAfCA  'f  A 
1    Sit)  UuijAC,   coip  imitt  teine  ; 
1   Sit)   beit)b  nA  mitleAc    AO^CA. 


beAn   A 

THriA    CUAHAC  1  mbiiAit)eAiiuAib 
75         1  t)Ui§  tTloLAjA   *oo  'pcpeA'OA'OAfi  beice  ; 
ItlriA  lomA,   if  coif  t)Aoile  1  n-empeAcc. 


66.  CiobAti,  sic  MS. 

68.   Si-6  TIA  beix>be  1{*  ineittX    MS. 
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Here  is  a  foreign  and  a  Gaelic  scion  ; 

50    A  head  of  fair  locks,  who  was  not  morose  or  stubborn  ; 
A  head  that  had  a  gentle  way  of  making  peace  ; 
A  head  in  whose  looks  none  saw  despondency. 

His  eyes  were  blue,  as  the  blue  of  heaven, 
His  sweet  tongue  was  mild  in  speech, 
55     His  fine  teeth  were  well  fashioned, 
His  eye-brows  slender,  proper,  thin, 

His  hands  in  arms  it  was  hard  to  subdue  ; 
Hands  of  generous  deeds,  well  of  humanity ; 
His  waist  as  a  lion's  in  the  strife  of  valour  ; 
60    His  heart  was  great,  his  voice  clear  and  strong. 

Because  he  went  unto  death,  without  delay 
The  four  elements  burst  at  once  into  tumult, 
Showers  of  blood  poured  forth  with  vehemence, 
And  the  fairy  women  of  every  district  were  in  torments. 

65     At  Kenry,  in  his  own  fair  land, 

Is  beautiful  Cioban  pressing  forth  tears  ; 

Una,  Aoife,  Cliodhna,  and  Deirdre  ; 

And  in  Sidh  Beidhbh  Meadhbh  bitterly  weeping. 

At  Sidh  Cruachna,  a  downpour  from  the  heavens  ; 
70    At  Sidh  Bainne,  beside  the  Flesk,  and  on  the  Claodach  ; 
At  Sidh  Tuirc,  beside  the  margin  of  Lein, 
At  Sidh  Beidhbh  of  the  ancient  pastures. 

A  woman  confessed  his  right  at  Claonghlais, 
The  women  of  Cuanaigh  were  tormented  with  sorrow, 
75    At  Timoleague  women  screamed, 

The  women  of  Imokilly  and  beside  the  Deel  together. 


72.  tthtteAfc,  sic  MS. ;  meaning  uncertain  ;  perhaps  =tnitiieAC. 
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beAn   A  ceAnc  Y   A  ^ 

Y  1  tloi-pceACA  "DAon^, 
Li   Y  le  cAoib  Loc  Cinn 
80         Coip   CAfAin   Y  1   $CmeAl  rnbeice. 

An  clop  CAipc  ip  bAip  An   phoemx, 
Uonn   Ctio-oriA 


An  tlAin^  ^An  b^Aon  t)A  tiii 


85         T>Y^if  c  An  Lice  A  -p|\tiiue 

-pniiA-6 
T)Ain  'nA 
T)o  tnei     t)AnbA  A 


*Oo  niiAimneAX)An  cuAncA  nA  f  peine  ; 
90         T)o  -pcniocA-oAn  pop  nA   peA 
T)o  gleo'OA'OAn   A  ^clot)   n<^ 

T>O    TTIUCA'OA]!    "OUlle    X)AOnnA. 


Hi   to|:ui1   -pcim   An  itiinleAc  mAotcnoc  ; 
Hi  b-puit  cAncA  An  uAtAT 
95         Hi   bptJit   ceoL  1   mbeotAib   e 

t)o   bAlbuig  ctAinpeAc   blAicgeAl  6i|AeAnn. 


T)o  b'e  5e^PA^c   CAt^  n&  cteine, 
meAn  TDonnA  1  n^teo  nAn 

nA 
IOO 


T)o  b'e  An  cti|A  -po  -puit/  le 
T)o  |AAX)  -pi  peAnc  ip  ^eAn   A  cteib  -66  ; 
T)o  cug  pi  pAinu  t)6  ip  ^nAt)  UAn  ceAt)Aib, 
130  CA-pc  pi  pcim  -OA  gnAOi  Af  A 


93-  pcim  seems  =  '  fortune,  prosperity  ' :  cf.  infra,  104  and  V.  5,  pcim 
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A  woman  confessed  his  right  and  his  kinsfolk 
At  Youghal  and  in  rich  Roche's  country, 
At  Tralee  and  beside  Lough  Erne, 
So  On  the  marge  of  Casan  and  in  Kinalmeaky. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  and  the  death  of  the  Phoenix, 
Tonn  Cliodhna  gave  a  start  of  danger, 
Lough  Gur  was  blood  for  seven  days, 

And  the  Maine  without  a  drop  for  two  months,  though 
wet-faced. 

vS5  The  Lithe  compressed  her  noble  current ; 
The  face  of  the  sun  turned  to  coal-black  ; 
Fruit  remained  not  on  oak,  or  on  sapling  ; 
Her  lover  and  her  spouse  abandoned  Banba. 

The  depths  of  the  sky  grew  red  ; 
90  The  stars  sank  down  ; 

The  birds  disfigured  their  form  ; 
Human  elements  were  quenched. 

There  is  no  prosperity  on  the  pasture  of  bare  hills  ; 
There  is  no  produce  on  the  beautiful  land  ; 
95  There  is  no  music  in  the  mouths  of  birds  ; 
The  fair-blooming  harp  of  Erin  became  silent. 

Gerald  was  the  beloved  of  the  bards  ; 
Swift  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  unsubdued  in  conflict  ; 
Cuchulainn  in  performing  wondrous  feats  ; 
loo  Conall  Gulban,  and  Oscar  of  the  blows. 

This  chief  was  the  hope  of  Erin, 

She  gave  him  her  love  and  her  heart's  affection, 

She  gave  him  friendship,  and  fondness  beyond  hundreds, 

She  tendered  concern  and  her  consent  for  his  love. 


94.  AotbAd  as  an  adj.  seems  ='  delightful.' 

101.  cup.     MS.,  cuAp     104.  MS.  -oo  fcArg.    Ibid,  fA  VIAOUCA,  MS. 


154         t)Attz;A  AOT)A5Ain  ui 

105       t) 


Hi  fiAib  pi  "o'jruib    p  nA 

]i  feA-6  nA  h€hjAeAnn, 
cfii-0  6  -jAinn  50 


Ap  clof  1c  f  A  epic  x)on  beic 
no       *Oo  j\u5  P  eicim  if  fceinnim  1 

T)o  ^eA-p'buig  AH  ft^b,   noc  -o'^A-p  1  teice, 
5o  b^AC  AfAif  5^n  tinge  be  ceibe. 


1-p  IOTTTOA  fbAic  x)o  CA^A  An  li 
"puAip  A  beAbA  'f  A  -peAbb  'f  A 

115          PUA1|A    A    |MJn     '-p    A    X)Ulb    f|»    A 

X)A  co^pnATTi  1 


|A  -peocAX)  "oo  ceAf  me, 
1   n-tiAirh  bin  A  fmn-peA-p  pAO]At)A 
Since  1  bpeA-pc  1  ^cbAif  ]?A  beibbic 
I2O       UAob  be     Aice  nA 


An  uAn  "oo  bAipceA*6  'nA  beAnb  An  bAoc  -po, 

Ctunn   nA 
pun  A  cbeib  -66, 
-pe  mib  50  ciu§  n-A 


125       'Oo  nm  lTlA|Ap  n-A  be^nb  bAoc  -oe  : 
-06  cob^  ^bAn  50|Am   1-p   ei-oe  ; 
CAom  "DA  t)ion  1  n^eibmn 
n-A  n-Aice  A^tif  ceAnnA]"  nA 


e  ciAbb  6  X>IA  nA  ceibbe, 
130       IncbeAcu,  ctnriine,  mine,  ip 
tTleAbAin,  1-p  eobAp,  beot)Acc, 
SiiAirhneAf  Ai^ne,   mAipe,  A^tif  )?eibe. 


108.  For  pcA^A-o,  cf.  XXIX.  29.     Something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  between  108  and  109. 

113.  m6i]\x)peA6  is  Erin  here;  cf.  I.  7. 
117.   feo6A-6;   MS.,  feoccuitic. 
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105  Little  wonder  that  she  did  so  : 

There  was  not  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Ir  or  Eibhear, 

North  or  south  throughout  Erin, 

Who  was  not  strained  through  him  from  head  to  bare  foot 

On  the  fair  woman  hearing  Ith  in  the  land, 
no  She  bounded  and  started  all  at  once, 
The  maiden  swore,  who  grew  grey, 
Never  again  to  lie  with  a  spouse. 

Many  are  the  chieftains  the  woman  loved, 
Who  obtained  her  bed,  her  possession,  and  her  fair  hand, 
115  Who  obtained  her  love,  her  desire,  and  her  consent, 

Who  fell  in  her  defence  into  the  dire  hardship  of  bondage. 

His  early  going  to  decay  has  tortured  me, 
Into  the  family  grave  of  his  noble  ancestors, 
Stretched  in  a  tomb,  in  a  pit,  under  a  great  stone, 
120  Beside  the  champions  of  the  pure,  noble  Geraldines. 

When  the  hero  was  baptized  as  a  child, 

The  vine  of  the  kingdom  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  fights, 

Mercury  gave  him  the  love  of  his  heart, 

He  pressed  plenteous  honey  into  his  fingers. 

125  Mars  made  him  a  hero  when  a  child, 

Gave  him  a  bright,  sharp  sword  and  armour, 
A  noble  helmet  to  protect  him  in  difficulties, 
A  coat  of  mail  also,  and  the  headship  of  the  warriors, 

He  got  wisdom  from  the  god  of  Wisdom, 
130  Intelligence,  memory,  refinement,  and  judgment, 
Mind  and  knowledge,  vivacity  and  learning, 
Peace  of  soul,  beauty  and  generosity. 


118.  MS.,  A 

128.  MS.,  HA   liAice.       129.  ciAlt;  cAit,  MS.          132.    Aigne   may    be 
nom.  or  gen. 


156          t)AriUA  Aot)A5Ain  ui 


6  PAH 

ScAin-pe  fdtij\cA  cui^   ctn^e  1  n-em£eAcc, 
135        Ceifi  50  f  Avobin  6urn  leigip  A 


-pe  ^nAoi  gt^n  liiin  6 
ut'CAnu]"  t)6  ce^'p'ocA 
tlepcunu-p  cu^  long  -06  AJA  -pAO|\tr>ui)i. 
140       A^tif  OceAntif  A-puAc  CAO^CAC. 


1TlontJA|A  cpoix)e,  mo  riiite 

gteAnn    AH    Tlix>i]ie  A^   pieAt)  TIA 

5^n    <o|Ainx)e  ceoit  ^ATI  ^t/ojA  binn 

t)o   ctnc  A  |\AC,  A  niAic  'f  A  |AeitueArin  ! 


145       *Oo  bAin   A  bAf  A  ^Aipe  x)'6i|Ainn, 

T)'A1pC]Alg    A    t)AU    ^GAL    A|\    'OAol/'OAC 

Siti*o  tionn    A   fmuf  '-p  A  fAojv6eA|Ac 
Smio|\    A    ctiAtii  te  -pAriA 


5tnx>im-pe   -00  feAbAC  nA  iAnn  -oo 


UtJA-p  1  ^cA-mjAeAtTi  ftAiceAf  tiA 

An    -pmuic    -peo    A]\  tJfVb^og   6ibip. 


nA  -pc-piopcAp  6  SionAinn  50    ) 
Uu^  •oub'OAU  A-p  lonnnAt)   nA 

I55       ^U5  T1^  P^1^  5°  cnAi-oce 

6  CAJATI  ceAp  50  hAiteAc  tlei-oe. 


144.  MS.,     A  1T1A1C. 

145.  This  line  in  MS.  is:  -o'AifleA-b  A  fAojjAt  A  b|\6n  -oeiiMonn,  "which 
is  difficult  to  cure."     The  following  have  been  suggested  as  emendations. 
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He  got  from  Pan  every  possible  gift, 
A  staff  to  direct  five  provinces  together, 
135  Wax  in  plenty  to  heal  his  flock, 

And  dogs  to  guard  them  from  the  mischief  of  wolves. 

• 

He  got  a  fair,  smooth  complexion  from  Venus, 
Vulcan  gave  him  a  greedy  forge, 
Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  on  the  open  sea, 
140  And  Oceanus  a  brimful  vessel. 

My  heart-ache,  my  thousand  tortures  ! 

Glanaruddery  shedding  tears  ! 

Without  a  musical  starling,  without  the  sweet  voice  of  birds, 

Its  fortune,  its  good,  its  star  has  fallen  ! 

145  His  death  took  away  her  laughter  from  Erin, 
Her  bright  colour  has  changed  to  chafer-black, 
Her  nostrils  and  her  noble  eyes  shed  their  humours, 
The  marrow  of  her  bones  she  lets  waste  away. 

I  beseech  for  the  sword-breaking  warrior 
150  Eternal  glory,  without  loss  or  blemish, 

Above,  in  the  society  of  the  sunny  heavens, 

Who  brought  this  sorrow  on  the  noble  mansion  of  Eibhear. 

Who  wrought  irreparable  ruin  from  Shannon  to  Beare, 
Who  coloured  black  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
155  Who  made  the  lands  of  Fal  sad  and  tearful, 
From  Cam  in  the  south  to  Aileach  of  Neid. 


and  the  number   could  be  indefinitely  increased:    "O'AircjMg  AJ\ 
otiAfc  eif\eAnn,  and  "O'AifCjMg  A  rti6-6  Ap  bj\6r>  -cub 
146.  MS.,  A  -oAifc  jeAt     147.  MS.,  SiteAx>  borm 


158  'OAtlUA    AOT)A5A1tt    111    RAUAltte. 

TDoniiAjA  cjAO-me,  mo  -mite  ceA-p  AD  ! 
OctAn  if  ujAeig-oeAn  1  n-6in£eAcc  ! 
At>bAf\  bjAom  1  506151^  e-ipeAnn, 
160       Gnu  mullAig  An  c-pAinn  bujAjAAig  -oo  t6t|tfC|MOf. 


it)in  fpiunAib,  iubAN  nAtt  cjAAobcAf% 
6|\  HA  5cu-|A<v6 
*Oen  -picUAine  x>o 

'o  1  n^leo  n^  1 


165       t)o  bi      e^c  tlogA  50  ufiom  A 

Uy\e   n-A  TtiAiceA'p  CA|A  niAiuib  -ptiocc  6ibifi, 
tTiA|\  bA|\p  nA  -pcAc  fCAipue  6  ceile, 
50  pit  A  clu  ^ATI  -pmtnc  Y  A  c-peice. 


170       lomurruc  ^AC  p|v  e  •o'fint  TIA 

CU|A    X)O    "DlL    gAC    AOT1     H6AC, 

beAcc  TDO 


A    CUjlAUA    A       -pUAIT)    1    n-ATTI 
bA    ^eAt    A    C|A01t>e,    Y    A    ell,    'f    A 

175        A  iTiemn  ^ATI  rtno-pcAif,  Y  A  itiiocAL  T)A  |\ei|i  pn, 
JATI  clAcc  nA  cA-pctjTpne  1  ^ceAn^Al  *oen  itiei-o  pn. 


An 

A  triAipbteAC   biocAiA*o,   -pm   cAip   fuc    n-A  ttnge 
nA   mboccAn    btunneAn    UJA  bA   g|\oit)e, 

nA  leAnnAn,  cnticcAit)  x>'ij|At?tiit  t110^* 
180          eAA^c  rnAC  ^o^^1>  oclAn   -oun  !    -AC  cti. 


ell     ACA    UAttltA 

Aic  Y  f  Ait)  IAU^  bApjA   nA  b-plACA 
SAOI    nA|A  CAinig  cum    cAim   ^un   CAIC  A  f 
'S  C|Aiopr:  "OA  ^A^Ait  gAn  cAip-oe  n-A  ftAiceAf  nAomcA 


164.  ScAtinjAA-6,  sic.  MS.,  but  the  line  is  unmetrical.     Perhaps  fceon- 
is  the  correct  word. 
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My  heart-ache,  my  thousand  tortures  ! 
Woe  and  pain  together  ! 
Cause  of  grief  in  the  provinces  of  Erin, 
160  The  ruin  of  the  topmost  nut  of  the  noble  tree  ! 

Lily  amongst  thorns,  a  yew  not  branch-tangled, 

Gold  of  champions,  champion  of  heroes, 

Of  the  princely  family,  noblest  in  Erin, 

Who  were  not  panic-stricken  in  fight  or  in  danger. 

165  Leath  Mhogha  was  greatly  envious  of  him, 

Because  of  his  goodness  above  the  chiefs  of  Eibhear's  race^ 
As  the  choice  of  the  flowers  —  separated  from  one  another, 
His  fame  ran  unclouded,  and  his  virtues. 

The  fair  son  of  the  Knight  of  Shannon  of  the  noble  ships, 
170  The  envy  of  every  man,  of  the  blood  of  noble  chiefs, 
A  heart  not  hard  whom  all  loved, 
A  true  benefactor  to  the  weaklings  of  Erin. 

Firm  was  his  brow  in  time  of  trouble  and  danger, 
Bright  was  his  heart,  and  his  breast,  and  his  mind, 
175  His  mind  without  malice,  and  his  spirit  in  like  manner, 
Without  raillery  or  contempt  in  connexion  with  these. 

THE   EPITAPH. 

O  death-stone,  ever  high,  there  lowly  beneath  thee  is  lying, 
The  beloved  of  the  poor,  the  noble,  valiant  branch, 
Strong  champion  of  the    favoured,  gentle-shaped,   sprung 

from  the  noble  blood  of  kings, 
180  Gerald,  son  of  Thomas  —  oh,  bitter  woe  !  —  beneath  thy  breast. 

Beneath  thy  breast,  Gerald  the  Grecian  is  lifeless, 
Royal  chief  and  prince  who  excelled  the  keen  chieftains, 
A  noble  who  was  faultless  until  he  had  spent  his  life, 
And  may  Christ  receive  him,  without  delay,  in  His  holy 
heaven. 


167.  This  line  is  obscure;  wanbAn  HA  rgAie.     MS. 
169.  gU.     MS.  U. 


160  T>A11CA    AOT)A5Ain    U1 

f 

XXVII. 
triAtibriA  AH  AtAti  seAgAn  ITIAC  memge. 


An   fA^A-pc   cneAfCA 
t)uACAiUl  pAn  bA  TTIAIC  tAiri 
Setup  rnop  bA  po-riiAic  c&ite, 
eoluif,  Pol  n- 


An  qiAnn  Jf  An  plAiit>A 
An  ^iontun  CAOHI,  ponn 
6 


An  ceAn^A  nA]i  -peA^b  1   -pAit)Cib, 
IO         *O'f:eoi5  An  ueAccAipe  6  flAiceAf  -oo 
T)'i?eoig   An    buACAtVl  •OUA^AC  x>eAgc 
Do  bio-6  AS  cAfnATh  nA  bpeACAC  6  S 


,    uti|\    te    nA 
pobtnt    ^An    focAtt    nA    CA|Auif)e, 


*S  An   XJATTI   c-peAbcA  ^An   ceAt^  X>A 


An 


An     cOfCAtt     -ptJA^ThA]!    tJA^pAt    t)AnA, 

2O          T)o    teA^    -piof   An    'OiomA'p  tAntiieA]A. 


eA5    An       °        <o° 
T)o    ctup    An   cSAinnu  te    -pAitl    '-p   A  CAi|roe, 
"O'eA^    An   -pAtrnAC,   "OAlcA  t)o   'OAibi'6 
An    -pmtjiin   t)puif   '-p  1   -oUniJu    nA-p   CAptAi-6, 


XXVII.  —  Of  this  poem,  we  have  seen  only  the  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Three  or  four  lines  at  the  end  are  difficult  to  decipher.  For 
some  account  of  the  family  of  Mac  Inery,  see  "  Topographical  Poems," 
-edited  by  O'  Donovan. 
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XXVII. 

ELEGY  ON  FATHER  JOHN  MAC  INERY. 

HE  is  dead — the  priest,  mild  and  pious, — 
The  servant  of  Pan,  whose  surety  was  good, 
A  great  light,  of  truly  good  qualities, 
A  guiding  star,  a  Paul  in  his  maxims. 

5  Withered  is  the  fragrant,  lovely  apple, 

Withered  is  the  tree  and  the  blooming  plant, 

Withered  is  the  gentle,  fair,  loving  vine, 

Withered  is  the  palm-bough  from  beauteous  Paradise. 

Withered  is  the  tongue  which  was  not  bitter  in  speech, 
10  Withered  is  the  messenger  from  heaven  that  came, 
Withered  is  the  excellent,   virtuous   servant, 
Who  was  wont  to  defend  sinners  against  Satan. 

Withered  is  the  Mercury,  the  tower  against  the  enemy, 
The  torchlight  of  the  people,  without  corruption  or  cunning, 
15  The  tracking  hound,  who  was  a  joyous  champion, 
And  the  plough-ox,  without  deceit,  to  his  master. 

Withered  is  the  huntsman,  generous-hearted,  hospitable, 
Who  followed  the  track  and  the  life  of  St.  Patrick; 
The  Oscar,  host-scattering,  noble,  bold, 
20  Who  overthrew  full-lusty  Pride. 

Dead  is  the  Goll  who  was  so  skilful  and  strong, 
Who  sent  Avarice  with  his  kinsfolk  adown  the  cliff ; 
Dead  is  the  psalm-chanter,  the  disciple  of  David, 
Who  thought  not  of  Lust,  and  was  not  found  in  JEnvy. 

2.  tniACAitt  PATI,  '  the  servant  of  the  Most  High.'  Pan  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  name  for  the  Deity  by  English  writers.  lAiriie:  cf.  XX.  12,  and 
XXIV.  12;  perhaps  LATVIA  is  the  word  here. 

12.  The  last  word  in  this  line  is  illegible  in  MS. 

14    MS.  reads  nA  CAJACUI. 

20.  -oiomo-f  ='  pride,  contempt  for  others '  The  priest  is  represented 
as  routing  the  seven  deadly  sins.  24.  rmthti:  cf.  XXII.  16. 


162  T)AriUA    AO*OA5Airi    til 


25          Cjof    nion  feAjAc   An    feAjA    t>o    IAA-OAITTI 

"Oo    •pmAcctng    A    copp    on    otc    50    bAf   *o6, 
T)'fUAUtn§   feAfA^,   nio-p    ceAn^Ait   1e   PAIJAU   -01, 
*Oo  1\UA15   -pe    AH   Lei-pee 


*Oo  b'e   fo  An  ^Ai-pci-oeAc   neA|\cc|Aoi-6eAC 
30         t)o   b'|:eAp|iA  fAn    ^CAC 

t)o  b'i?eA|\]i  e  A]A  6tAit)eAni    fA  r-pi  'nA  An 
6   ttlAce-oon 


Ceile    ttlui|\e,    ce  if  1-pe  -66 
ITlAC   'oil   1o|"A   Cpio|"C,   1e  ^jAAt)  "66; 
35          UATtiAnn   COTTI^AIC,  cortiAt) 
De,   no  Aon   "OA 


t/iAig  An    AnmA   peACCAig  -ooflAince, 

t)O    C|\iO|"C,    T)A    CAO1]Alb 

An   ACAJA,  x)on   -peACAC 
40         LiAig  nA  n-ocAji   n 


bmn   1   tAoicib    T)Aibit), 
nA  n-Mniot  bA 


An    mbeA|vntJin. 


45  lAlg    "OOn     OC[\AC    C1OC|AAC 

nA  n*o6,tL  1   n-ATn   A 

nA    IA^     'f    A    tTlb|lACAC    fCACA, 

nA  bpeA|A,   nA   mbAn,    nA 


"Lum^e 

50         U|Ae  TTitun  b-pei^e  An   c-pAO§Ait  bAi-6ce, 
Sc|Aiofc6i]\  Acheron,    CAJAA 
T)o  cui-     nA  "oeAtTiAin   1 


35.  MS.    tAtfib   ATI    comptng. 

43.  MS.  reads  "Ke]\  te  cnA^Aib  T>O  ^om  -pACAti."  Perhaps  the  reading 
is  CACAI|\  te  cneAf  A-6  -OAJX  A|\5Aiii  SACAU,  "  City  for  the  cure  of  all  who 
have  been  despoiled  by  Satan." 
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25  The  man  I  portray  to  you  loved  not  Gluttony, 
He  disciplined  his  body  from  evil  until  he  died  ; 
He  hated  Anger,  nor  joined  with  it  in  love, 
He  put  Sloth  to  flight  out  of  the  way  adown  the  slope. 

•  A  champion  was  he  of  stout  heart,  comely, 
30  Who  was  in  battle  seven  times  better  than  Ajax, 
At  the  sword  he  was  thrice  better  than  that   famous 

chieftain, 
Alexander,  who  came  from  Macedon. 

The  spouse  of  Mary,  and  she  is  his  mother  ; 
The  fond  son  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  his  love  for  Him  ; 
35  The  gauntlet  of  battle,  the  guarantee  of  Paradise  ; 
Captain  of  God,  or  one  of  His  guard. 

Physician  to  the  sinful,  sickly  soul, 
Christ's  physician,  for  His  white  sheep, 
The  Father's  physician,  for  the  impious  sinner, 
40  Physician  of  the  sick,  wounded^  and  tormented. 

A  melodious  timbrel  for  the  songs  of  David, 
The  harp  of  the  hall  of  the  angels,  who  was  pleasing, 
Physician  who  cured  all  who  were  wounded  by  Satan, 
Mary's  servant  and  her  gun  in  the  breach. 

45  Physician  to  the  hungry,  the  ravenous,  the  naked, 
Physician  of  the  blind  in  their  time  of  need, 
Physician  of  the  weak  and  their  battle-standard  of  protection, 
Physician  of  men,  of  women,  and  of  babes. 

Captain  of  a  shift  that  wanted  not  a  cable, 
50  Through  the  false  sea  of  the  submerged  world, 
The  spoiler  of  Acheron,  the  beloved  of  the  feeble, 
Who  tied  down  the  demons  in  the  wilderness. 


45.  Assonance  is  wanting. 
49.   MS.  cable. 


164  -OAttUA    AOT)A5A1t1    til 


bteACcrhA-p 
55          SocniA  fome&ncA  foicirh   n-A  c 
1TleAnrnn<sc  rnumce  cturhuit     Ar 


SCUATTTOA  rneAfAfvoA  ^eAnrnnAC  ^ 
A  Diomu-p  cpi-o  ni 


60          HA    mD]\iAn&c 


Af    ng    Cinn    COJAA-O    5^11    ^oc^t    t>o 
'O'p'opfui'L    "P1^6    cpice    pAitbe, 
*Oe    fteAccAib   LACCTIA,   CAif    HA 
*oo 


65         ACA  An    pobA^   50   *ooi|\b    n-A  •6eAiD--pAn  ; 

AUA  ATI    c-A6]A    n-A   -oeif)    50    cjA<M-6ce  ; 

ACA  AH  cAlArh  ^An  CA|\AX)   A-p   A  b<MiuAib 

ACA  An  c-ui|"ce  n-A  ptMt>e  fAn   jp 


cu&c    50   ttJAC   A 
70         T)o  5Oit   Sot  te  -ppocAib  f 

T)o  -pceit)    An   "OAoit    mAp   "oion  JTA  b 
tnte  cu^  pnne 


ACA  An   mA§CAttinAC  i?Ann   J:A 
1  ^CA-p  HA  IA^  'f  e  An 
75         Afi  n-ei|\ige  6   6ibi-p  x> 

50 


54.  bAfjeAl :    MS. 

61.  CeAtiti  co|\A-6,  lit.  =  ' the  head  of  a  weir ';  it  is  situated  near  the 
town  of  Killaloe. 

63.  Lachtna  was  great-grandfather  of  Brian  Borumha,  and  traces  of  his 
royal  residence,  '  Grianan  Lachtna,'  are  still  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  ot 
Killaloe. 

67.  5 AH  uA|\A-6  =  5 An  copA-o,  for  purposes  of  metre. 
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A  philosopher  sedate  like  Solomon, 
Strong,  fruitful,  white-handed,  bestowing, 
55  Quiet,  peaceful,  gentle  of  disposition, 

High-spirited,   accomplished,   of  good  repute,   peaceful  of 
mien. 

Demure,  esteemed,  pure,  affable, 

Nor  vanity  nor  pride  does  he  show ; 

A  righteous  man,  holy,  almsgiving,  who  sprang  from  the 

blood 
60  Of  the  O'Briens,  the  stalwart,  the  ruling,  the  strong. 

Of  the  house  of  Kincora  without  corruption  did  he  come, 
Of  the  genuine  blood  of  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Failbhe, 
Of  the  race  of  Lachtna,  of  Cas  of  the  abundant  spoils, 
The  race  who  scattered  the  Danes  across  the  sea. 

65  The  congregation  is  doleful  at  his  loss, 

The  air  is  troubled  at  his  death, 

The  earth  is  without  produce  on  its  plains, 

The  water  in  the  sea  runs  red. 

The  country  immediately  proclaimed  his  death  ; 
70  Sol  wept  briny  streams  ; 

The  Deel  overflowed  as  a  covering  along  the  plains  ; 
The  lord  over  us  all  has  troubled  us. 

The  strong  one  is  beneath  the  grey  tombstone : 
As  regards  the  weak,  this  was  Father  John  ; 
75  Descended  from  Eibhear,  has  he  come ; 
May  God  call  him  immediately  to  heaven. 


68.  The  last  word  of  this  line  is  practically  illegible  in  MS. 

69.  Perhaps  UUAC;  is  a  place-name. 

72.  MS.  illegible. 

73.  An  ttlA^cAirmAc :   tnuigCAriitiAC,  MS.    The  word  tnAJtAtriAin  means 
*  a  bear.'     The  MS.  here  is  almost  illegible.     It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  its  reading.     Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  the  MacMahons,  who.  like 
the  Maclnerys,  are  of  the  race  of  Cormac  Cas. 


166  t)AnUA   AOt)A5A1tt    111    RAUAltte. 

XXVIII. 
T)tnnn 


An  cpuAg  lib-pe  pAolcom  An  eicig  'p  ATI  pill  tnnb 
AS  fiUA5Aittu  nA  cteipe  Ap  -OA  leincun  pA 

A  50  cpeiul/A^  TTIAC  SeA-ptuip  bA  -pi 
uptA  m'  AonAji,  'p  A  fAotvoAtcA  AJA 

1p  cpiiAiU/igce,  clAonttiA-p,  'p  ip  cpeApon  x>on  -0^111115  tulc, 
CiAUA-oiriionnA  bpei^e  PA  pe^lA  'p  PA  pcpibmn, 
'5A  rnbtiAlAt)  te  beA^Aib  Ap  ^cteipe  ip  Ap  pAoiue, 
JS    nAfA    "oiiAl    t)o   clomn    cSeATnuip    copoin    cpAO-p  HA 


AH  coipneAc  te  poipneApc  TIA 
10     1p  pcAippit)  An  ceo  po  -oe  rboppleAccAib 
An  dmppe  beit)  -oeo^Ac  ip  pt6n"opAp  pA 
'S  An  "bpicteip"  50  mot)ThA|iAc  1  peompA  piog  SeAmup. 

t)eiT)  0-ipe  50  pu^AC  'p  A  *ouncA  50 
1p  5Ae^1^5  ?5^  pcnux>At>  n-A  mupAib 
15     t)eAjVlA  nA  mbup  n-ottb  50  cticAit  pA 

1p  SeAtnup    n-A    ctupu    51^    A^   UAbAipc   con^AncA    t>o 


An   t)iobtA  pm   UiucAip  'p  A  "oubceA^Apc  eict§, 
'S    An    btnt)eAn  po   CA   cionncAc  nA  huniluigeAnn    -oon 


'5^  tvoibijtc  CAp  cpiucAib  50  tleuulAn-o  6 
20     An  V-AOipeAc  'p  An  ppionnpA  beit)  cuinc  ACA  ip  AOHAC  ! 

XXVIII.  —  Bonn  was  a  celebrated  Munster  fairy  supposed  to  haunt  Cnoc 
Firinne,  near  Ballingarry,  County  Tipperary.  He  holds  much  the  same 
rank  in  the  fairy  world  as  Cliodhna  and  Aine.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the  Bonn, 
son  of  Milesius,  who  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  sand-banks  known  as  Teach 
Doinn,  and  to  whom  Andrew  MacCurtin  made  complaint  of  his  grievances. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  copies  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  one  is  in  the  MS.  copy  of  Keating's  History 
that  contains  the  pieces  on  O'Hickey  (23.  G.  3).  It  has  been  printed  by 
Hardiman,  in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii. 

4.  Here  -oAlcA,  evidently='  son,'  and  not  merely  '  foster-child.' 
6.  The  poet  refers  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  settling  succession 
on  William  and  Mary,  but  chiefly  to  the  alleged  suppositiousness  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  n.  •oAopftnAcc  ;  B.  Mus.  has 
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XXVIII. 

THE    PROPHECY   OF  DONN   FIRINNE. 

ARE  ye  moved  with  pity  because  the  lying  wolves  of  black 

treachery 
Are  scattering  the  clergy  and  bringing  them  to  complete 

servitude  ? 
Oh  woe  is  me  !  the  son  of  Charles  who  was  our  king    is 

lifeless, 
Buried  in  a  grave  alone,  while  his  noble  son  is  banished; 

5  It  is  foul  and  evil,  it  is  treason  in  that  wicked  race, 
To  brandish  audacious  perjuries,  sealed,  and  in  writing, 
Before  the  faces  of  our  clergy  and  our  nobles, 
That  the  children  of  James  have  no  hereditary  title  to  the 
noble  crown  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 

The  thunder  will  be  silenced  by  the  strength  of  the  sunlight, 
10  And  this  sorrow  will  depart  from  the  true  descendants  of 

Eibhear : 
The  Emperor  will  shed  tears,  and  Flanders  will  be  in  dire 

bondage. 
While  the  "  Bricklayer  "  will  be  in  pride  in  the  halls  of 

King  James. 

Erin  will  be  joyful,  and  her  strongholds  will  be  merry  ; 
And  the  learned  will  cultivate  Gaelic  in  their  schools  ; 
15  The  language  of  the  black  boors  will  be  humbled  and  put 

beneath  a  cloud, 
And  James  in  his  bright  court  will  lend  his  aid  to  the  Gaels. 

Luther's  Bible  and  his  false  dark  teaching, 

And  this  guilty  tribe  that  yields  not  to  the  true  clergy, 

Shall  be  transported  across  countries  to  New  Land  from 

Erin, 
20  And  Louis  and  the  Prince  shall  hold  court  and  assembly. 

12.   mo6tfiAj\A6  :   B.  Mus.   tn6bA|\. 

12.  bjMcle"ip.     In  the  copv  of  this  poem  in  the  MS.  of    Keating's  History 

bearing  date  1715,  (and  also  in  23.  M.  n),  this  word   is  glossed   thus:   .1., 

ppionnfA  SeAmur  WAC  -oon  -OA^A  Se^Atnur  bi  lompAi-bce    TI-A  tfiAc  CAbA^tA 

Ag   An   tnb|\icl6ip.      In   a  poem  on  the  "Coming  of  the  Pretender   to 

Scotland,"  in  the  same  MS.,  this  subject  is  dealt  with  in  strong  language  : 

"TlA  5AulAb]Auic  -oo  -6eAi\bui$  jjo  x>ioe6jAA6 

5«]\  bAfCAjvo  cu   tiA|\  rj\eAbA-6  •o'ftnt  ATI 

50  bf  AiceAm-r»A  Le  ViAptriAib  riA  n^Aoi-bit. 

TlA  5A|\bfeU1|>C    'll-A  rpAt>At,Alb   1   11T>J\AOlb 


168  T)AnUA    AOT)ASAin    til    ftAUAllle 

XXIX. 

ui 


A   peAfilA  5  An    fCAtriAl,    t)o    leinctnn  me  1 

Chfc    liom   5  An    feA-p$   50  n-mnfeAT>  mo  -pceol; 

'S    ^Un    fAobftAC     "DO    CA1C1f    ^ACCe    A^U-p    T>eAJ\UA 

Unem  c-peAccA  n-A  ^ceACAib,  x>o  milt  me  ^ATI  upeoip  ; 
5     5An    bfteA^nAt)  "oo  yiACAinn   *oon    6i^ipc   CA-p  CAtAt), 

'S  50  1ie-i]Ainn  ni    cAf  fAinn    coicce  -oom  -oeom  ; 
Ap   c|AeAnmuiii  A-p  cA^Am,    1    n^eibmn,   1    n- 
Vh'op  teAn   liom    beiu  ic   Aice   coif    mfe  T^ATI 


1f     C|AAot)AC,      'f     Tp     CAfUA,     If    -Opeim^eAC    '-p    1^    T)lACAC, 

10          1p  neAtti|AAc  '-p  ip   teAbAipi  A  "otAoice   mA|i  b]\; 
1p  peA^LAc  A  "oeApCA,   mA]A    -peilceArm   riA 

1p   cAot  ceAju;  A   mAtA,   mA|\  -pc^iob  pirm    1 
Sceimc|\uc  A  leACAn    Aot'OA   mA^   fneACCA 

go  liAe^AAc  A^    cAfniAipvc  c|Ae   tion|\Ait)  An 
15     ^^5  phoebup   n-A    peACAib  cAn  beicib  -boc 

1-p    A     GAT)  An     A-p     tAfAT)     le     -OlO^-jAAp    T)OC    ct6t). 


A   mAniA,    mA-p   geipib    coip 
A   liAotctnppin    fneAccA  ip   pAOileAn-oA   -pn6t>  ; 
Hi   |:eix)in    A   mAiceA-p  *oo  teipcwn    1   bppACAinn 
2O          CAomVite  cneA-pcA  A^uf   minpcoc  nA   n-6g; 
1f  cpAO]iAc  A  bAl/pAtn,   A  -oeit>   geAl  ^An   Aici-p, 
"Oo   -pAo^^At)    on    n^AtAn   nA   mitce  -oem    f  o^c 
SAOfiguc  A  ceAn^An  "LeigeAncA  DO   -pcAncAib 
bei]\  C|\eAnpttic  CAJA  beAnrAib  le  mil-peAcc  A 


XXIX.  —  There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  6gth  volume  of  the  Renehan 
MSS.  Maynooth  College.  The  piece  has  already  appeared  in  print  in 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster.  We  have  followed  O'Daly's  text,  with 
some  changes  from  the  Renehan  copy.  The  subject  of  the  poem  was 
celebrated  in  countless  poetical  effusions  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Her  name  was  Lucy  Fitzgerald.  She  lived  at  Bally- 
kennely  in  the.  County  of  Cork.  For  another  poem  in  her  praise,  vide 
iA|\6ij*  TTIic  ^eApAitc,  p.  54. 

12.  rj;f\iob  pinn.     O'Daly  aspirates  b,  which  is  wrong. 
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XXIX. 

THE  GERALDINE'S  DAUGHTER. 

O  PEARL  without  darkness,  who  hast  led  me  into  sorrow, 

Listen  to  me  without  anger,  whilst  I  tell  my  story ; 
Seeing  that  thou  hast  keenly  shot  shafts  and  darts 
Through  my  wounds  in  showers,  which  have  ruined  me, 

without  strength  ; 
5  In  sooth  I  would  go  to  Egypt  across  the  sea, 

And  to  Erin  I  would  never  willingly  return  ; 
On  the  strong  sea,  on  land,  in  bonds,  and  in  joy, 

I  would  not  grieve  at  being  near  thee  by  a  river's  side 
without  disturbance. 

Branching,  plaited,  in  long  folds,  in  clusters, 
10       Brightly  shining,   and  limber,   are   her  locks  like  gold  ; 
Pearls  her  eyes,  as  the  star  of  the  morning  ; 

Right  slender  her  eyebrow  as  a   pen-line  in   form  ; 
The  beauteous  appearance  of  her  cheek,  lime-white  as  the 

snow, 

Struggling  gaily  through  the  effulgence  of  the  rose, 
15  Which  caused  Phcebus  to  rush  to  behold  thee  above  all 

maidens, 
While  his  forehead  was  aflame  through  love  for  thy  beauty. 

White  her  breasts,  as  swans  beside  the  sea-shore  ; 

Her   lime-bright,    snow-white   body   of   beauty   like   the 

sea-gull ; 

Her  goodness  cannot  be  all  put  on  parchment  ; 
20      The  fair  mild  lily  and  gentle  flower  of  virgins. 

Bright  red  are  her  lips,  her  white  teeth  without  a  blemish, 
Which  would  save  from  disease  thousands  such  as  I ; 
The  noble  speech  of  her  tongue  learned  in  histories, 
Brought  stout  bucks  over  mountains  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  voice. 


16.  R.  :  'S  AC  eAx>An  AJ\  LAfA-6  te  •oio5i\«f  -OA  ctd'd.  O'Daly  :  'S 
c-eAt>An  AT\  X.AfA'b  t,e  •oiojj)\Aif  "oot)  6t,6>6. 

18.  O'Daly  reads  :  A  ViAotcojvp  triAp  pieAccA.  The  subject  of  this 
poem  has  been  called  "  t?AoiteAtiti  if>Apjv6A  be"ArA6  liAMAtriui'L,"  by 
Domhnall  na  Tuile  (vide  Ani]\Ain  piA|\Aif  tThc  ^eAjAAi tc). ' 

21.  niA|\  bAVfAtn,  O'Daly.     R.  is  followed  here. 

23.  T)o  fCA|\cAib.     O'Daly  reads  JAN 


1  70  -OAT1UA    AOT)A5Ain    111 


25     phoenix   x>'):int  §exVPA1^u»  5lA^A5A1S   An   cAtAix>, 

Senrifiu-p  x)o  ctAnnA  TDileAt)    nA  flog, 
lyAOcfiAt)   $An   CAife   c-pAoccA  te 
$An   cpeine  ^^n   CAtAiii   ^^n 

^ATI    b]ieA5riA-6     ^tl  fl    f  CA5  At) 

30         1-p    cfieAncom    feun    TlAiue    c|\ioc--pA    -|:A   x>6  ; 
tli't  -pAOnfrlAiu  nA  -o-pA^An  -oe  ppeirti  ctomne 

ATI  Ainni|\  nn'ontA  ^Ati  -pm6t>. 


tli   tei]A  -OATTI    A   -pAiiitnt   1   ne-i|\irin    nA  1 

1   n-ei-peACc,  1  bpeA|\f  Ain    1   n-incteAcc  Y   1  ^ 
35     An   be  cli-pce  if   yeAnpA  c^eice  A^tif   ceAfCAf 

'HA  helen  lep    cAitleAX)   nA  milce   -pAn    n^leo  ; 
tli'l   Aon    ^eA|A   n-A   beAUAit)   ^'jpeACiTAt)  A-JA   mAix)in 

Tl-A  heAt)An  ^An    riiAip^  nA   -pcAoilyeAt)   A  b-pon  ; 
TDo   geibeAnn  !  rno    -oeACAi-p  !   ni    feA-OAim   A  -peACAin 
40          U]\em   neAtAib,   mi    Aiflm^,    ifuoTOce,  1-p  -oe  16. 


37.  A]A  triAi-oiTi  =  '  just  now,  at  any  time  henceforth.' 

38.  TIA  fCAOilfeA-o,  sic  R. ;  O'Daly,   TIA  fceigfeA-6. 
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25  A  Phoenix  of  the  Geraldine  blood,   Grecians  of  the    coast, 
The  mild  cousin  of  the  children  of  Milesius  of  the  hosts ; 
Heroes  crushed  without  mercy  by  the  English, 

Without  strength,  without  land,  without  princely  mansion, 

without  wealth. 

In  sooth  the  blood  of  the  Powers  and  the  Barrys, 
30      And    the    strong    heroes  of  Bunratty    has    been  twice 

strained  through  thee  ; 
There  is  no  noble  chieftain  or  warrior  of  the  stock  of  the 

children  of  Cashel, 
Who  is  not  akin  to  the  mild  faultless  maiden. 

I  know  not  her  peer  in  Erin  or  in  England, 

In  wisdom,  in  personal  charms,  in  mind,  in  form  ; 
35  The  accomplished  maiden  surpassing  in  virtue  and  fame 

Helen,  through  whom  thousands  perished  in  the  fight ; 
There  is  no  man  Jiving,  who  would  look  at  morning 
On  her  face  without  sorrow,  whose  grief  she  would  not 

dispel ; 

O  my  bondage  !  O  my  hardship  !  i  cannot  avoid  her 
40       In  my  slumbers,  in  my  dreams,  by  night,  or  by  day. 


40.  O'Daly,  oi-6£e,  TIA  to. 


172          t)AnuA  AOT)A5Ain  tii  tiAUAitte. 

; 

XXX. 

t)o    uigeAiiriA    cinn    THARA. 


ACAI-O  eifc  AJA  nA  fjujnttib   A$  teimjtig  50 

UA   ATI   c-eclipf  $An    puncAfi   A$   imceAcc  ; 
UA  poebuf*  A^  rnupCAitc,  'p  ATI  c-eAfCA  50 
HA  cui^e  50  ]"oicnii. 


UA1T)    fCAOC    beAC  A^    CtHplin^    A|\ 

UA  -j:eA]\   ^ttf    O|vijcu   A]\  TIA 
6'f  ceite   -oon   mb|\ijin<sc    i    ReilceAnn    TIA 
'S  ^Aol^    ^A|\    t)on    T)iuic  6    CiLL    Coming 


]"  5|\oit)ecnuic   50 
10          'SATI  n^eitTipeAX)  ci^  btAC   AJA  ^AC   bite  ; 

Clit     CA1f    6     UA|\tA1t) 

A|\ 


tli'l  eAgcoip  x)A  ttiAX)  A^umn,  CA  -p 
On    -pceAl/  HOD    -po   tiiAi'6ceA^\  Le 
15     A]\    ATI    bpeA^tA    65    mnA    uAifle    (A    *6e,     6,    cAbAi|\ 


T)er»   6|\Aeib    ojvo^   if  u^ifle   6    Gilt    Coirmig. 


UA  An   RII>IATC    n-A   ^AjvoAib   AJ\   i^tib    '-p  A]\ 

'S   nA   milce  T>A  bpAilci  115^-6   le 
UA  An  CAOit>e  50  hADbApAc,  1^  coiUl 

2O  1f     ^nAOT     A^    U6ACC     Aft 


XXX.  —  This  poem  is  printed  in  O'  Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster. 
There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23.  D.  8),  which 
gives  the  title  as  follows  :  — 

6-piCAt.Atnium    t>oti    ci§eA]\tiA    t)]\uriAC    Cinn    TTlA|\A    AJA  n-A  p6|"A>6   Le 
hmgm  con.net  bucleijx  citle  CAif. 

The  poem  was  composed  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Valentine  Brown, 
third  Viscount  Kenmare,  and  Honora,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler  of 
Kilcash.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1720,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Brown, 
Valentine's  father,  had  died,  and  the  son  was  at  last  in  possession  of  his 
property.  The  distinguished  lady  celebrated  iri  this  poem  died  in  1730, 
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XXX. 

EPITHALAMIUM    FOR    LORD   KENMARE. 

THE  fish  in  the  streamlets  leap  up  with  activity, 
The  eclipse  is  departing  without  a  struggle, 

Phoebus  is  waking,  and  the  moon  is  calmly  bright, 
And  the  birds  of  the  province  are  joyous. 

5  Bees  in  swarms  cluster  on  boughs  fresh  and  green, 

Grass  and  dew  are  on  the  meads, 
Since  Brown  ha*s  espoused  the  Star  of  Munster 
The  near  in  blood  to  the  Duke  from  Kilkenny, 

The    languid    are    becoming  vigorous,  and  the  great  hills 

are  strong, 

10       In  winter  every  tree  puts  forth  blossoms, 
Since  Kilcash  has  been  united  lovingly  in  bonds 
With  the  Prince  of  Killarney,  our  champion. 

We  are  giving  vent  to  no  grievance,  the  wretched  have  a 

respite 

Because  of  this  news  which  is  spreading  among  the  crowd, 
15  Concerning  the  fair  young  pearl  of  ladies   (O  God,  grant 

her  success  !), 
Of  the  golden  branch,  the  most  noble  in  Kilkenny. 

The  princely  chieftain  is  a  protection  for  the  high  and  the 
lowly, 

And  thousands  are  welcoming  him  with  love, 
The  tide  is  favourable,  and  a  green  wood  is  growing  therein, 
20      And  fields  are  growing  bright  without  destruction  ; 

of  smallpox.     Her  father,  Thomas  Butler,  was  grandson  of  Richard  Butler, 
only  brother  of  James,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond. 

2.   j?iuncA|\  =  '  struggle  '  ;  cf.   mucA-o  TIA   miULeA*6  A  bputicAjv  rnAjA  CA. 
—  Aodh  Mac  Cur  tin. 

15.  A  X)e  6,  :   We  have  ventured  on  this  correction   for  metre's  sake. 
O'Daly  has  A  -Qe  -6il  ;  o  De  -oil  CAbAi]\  briA-6  -ooib,  D.  8  and  E.  12. 

16.  ATI  6pAob  6ubj\A  if  UAiple  1  jcilt  Coirm  15,  O'Daly.     CpAeib,  metric 

for    CJAAOlb. 


17.   'HA  £ATVOAib  for  'TIA  £AJAT>A,  sing. 

2O.     A|\    DAtlCAlb  :    A|\  'OATICAI'Oe,   D. 


174 


t)AttUA  AOT)A5Ain  ui 


25 


U<ym   ciiAncA,  bA  gnACAc   J:A  buAnfctnnm 

^o  fUAiTtmeAc   6  £&f\L&i'6  An 
UA  cniiAfCAn  A-p   cjiAig  '^uinn 


An 


t   xp\/Ainci'6e 


CiVl   Aipne  50 
1f  biiAnbic  r»A   IATIATTIATI    i 
fUAnptnju:    TIA  tro^ncA  *OA 
ftiATTpopc  A|i  AiUleAcc  '-p  A^  bmneAcc. 


UA    clAOcloi)    AJA    c|AUAiDceifc,     'f    An    c-Aon    coiji 

nt>ume; 


30         Uo,  ^ne  not)  AJI  §]uiAt)nAib 
UA    An    -ppeijA    rtiop    An 

-piiAirhneAC, 
5&ti  CAOcceo   5  An  -oiiAncAn,  5  An    cmle. 


UA  |*ceini  A|\  JAC  ntJAit)ceAc  nAC 

6    temtoc  50   bnuAc   Citte 
35     pVn  -pAon^t<Mc  -out  tJAinne  x>o  ceAcc 
H-A  neim   ci|\c  5un&  buAn  A  beAf 


"oo 


cnuAit>ceipc  ; 


24.   SIT»  |\UACAin,  D. 

29.  buAt>cAnti,  O'Daly. 

30.  TK5-6,   metric   for   nuA-6. 
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Heavens,  wont  to  be  disturbed  by  ugly  long-lasting  storms, 

Are  calm  since  this  alliance  took  place  ; 
There  are  gathered  on  the  shore,  undisturbed  by  the  sea,. 

Cockles  and  limpets,  and  dillisk. 


25  The  nobles  of  Killarney  are  merrily  drinking  healths 

And  long  life  to  the  wedded  pair  in  love  ; 
Lulling  melodies  of  songs  are  being  struck  on  the  harp, 
Each  lulling  melody  the  loveliest  and  the  sweetest ; 

Each  hard  trouble  is  overcome,  and  justice  alone  triumphs  ;, 
30      There  is  a  fresh  colour  on  the  cheeks  of  all  men, 

There  is  a  sound  of  joy  in  the  great  heavens,  the  moon 

also  is  peaceful, 
Without  blinding  mist,  downpour,  or  flood. 

There    is    a   comeliness   on  moorlands  which  yield  not  to 

tillage 

From  Loch  Lein  to  the  borders  of  Kilkenny, 
35     Since  the  noble  prince  who  left  us,  has  come  safely  from 

every  danger ; 
In  his  own  patrimony  may  he  be  long  with  us. 


32.  5ATi  cuite :  JAH  -oAitte,  O'Daly,  which  stops  here,  the  four  addi- 
tional lines  arc  given  in  D.  8  and  E.  12. 

33.  pt>Ar6ceA6  ;  MS.  j\UAitice&cc ;  ibid.  f\uA-6cAn,  MS. 
36.  MSS.,  buAti  6 


176         'OAnuA  AOt)A5Airi  tii 


XXXI. 

UReise  te   ctiotnuelt 


U|\eipe  leAc,  A   C]tom«etl, 

A  |\i  cpounuig  SAC 
1"  tec  tinn 


onoi-p. 


,  TIA 
]:6iT)  "oo    ctux)  A 


K\|\pAmAoix)    C]AomueLL    beic    1 
IO  1xi    UAfAt    Clomne    t,6binj% 

A   f)6cAin    -o'peA|A    TIA  -puirce, 
1r    "o'f^S    ^eAp    nA    'ouiuce    ^An    "nothing.'* 


lA]\|\AniAOio    A    b^tnt    -p 

Ap    niAir    A^n-p    AJA 
15  ueic    ni    bup    yeAp|A    btiAt)Ain    6   int>iu, 

C    neAC    bu      HIAIC    linn. 


12.  jAn,  '  nothing '  ;  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Irish  phrase 
*'  SATI  Aon-yvu-o,"  'without  anything.'  The  'o'  of  '  nothing*  is  lengthened 
for  the  metre. 
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XXXI. 

MORE   POWER  TO   CROMWELL. 

MORE  power  to  thee,  O  Cromwell, 
O  king  who  hast  established  each  rustic, 

It  is  with  thy  coming  we  obtained  peace, 
Honey,  cream,  and  honour. 

5          We  ask  that  nor  Kavanagh, 

Nor  Nolan',  nor  Kinsella, 
Nor  Burke,  nor  Rice,  nor  Roche, 
Ever  get  a  sod  of  their  ancestor's  portion. 

We  ask  that  Cromwell  be  supreme, 
10  The  noble  king  of  Clan  Lobus, 

Who  gave  plenty  to  the  man  of  the  flail, 
And  left  the  heir  of  the  land  without  "  nothing.' 

We  ask  that  all  in  this  house, 
In  goodness  ana  in  wealth, 
15          Be  better  a  year  from  to-day, 
And  everyone  wnom  we  like. 


178         t)AttUA  Aot)A5Ain  tii  tiAtAitte. 

XXXII. 

ACUAHTIA  t)o  mnneAT)  1  bpAtititnenu  cioinne 

tomxiis. 


An    feAt)    biAf    Cine    pimn    fein 

Hi    beimix)    i  bpein    -oo    §nAC, 

CuittpTniT)    -piof    An    ceAnc, 

An    fe<yo   biAf   An    pnAcc    1    n-Afi    IAITTI. 


5          *Oo 

6  Cionn  cSAiLe  50  binn 
1p  cu^AtriAn  1  n-m*oeoin  f 
beic  'nAn  -ccAinx)e  AC  A  ceite. 


onoin    t)on 

10         1p  mo  ^eAfo^    if   niAoin, 
1p   •oeipeA'6    -pui-oue   t)on 

50    t)ci  An    c-eA|inAc    An 


ACCATT1A01X)     A]A 


15          ACCATTIAOI-O    An    n-eAT)AC 

T)o    nein    ceiUle  A^tif   cine. 


XXXII. — This  piece,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  is  taken  from  the 
satire,  "  Parliment  Chloinne  Thomais,"  and  contains  the  enactments  and 
resolutions  come  to  after  deliberation  by  the  rustic  race  of  Clan  Thomas. 
In  this  satire  the  author  ridicules  chiefly  the  Cromwellian  settlers  of  low 
origin  and  coarse  vulgar  manners,  but  the  Irish  who  helped  them  to  oppress 
their  own  countrymen  are  by  no  meaAs  spared.  They  hail  Cromwell  as 
their  special  patron.  The  metre  of  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  is  free  and  easy. 
These  pieces  vary  considerably  in  different  MSS.  XXXII.  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  poet  makes  the  Parliamentary  lights  of  Clan  Thomas 
speak,  in  the  rustic  language  of  his  time,  about  farming  and  other  occu- 
pations suited  to  their  state  of  servitude.  The  MSS.  used  include  L.  39, 
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XXXII. 

THE   ACTS    OF   THE   PARLIAMENT   OF   CLAN 
THOMAS. 

WHILE  Erin  shall  be  ours  alone, 
We  shall  not  be  in  constant  pain  ; 
We  will  ordain  what  is  right 
While  authority  is  in  our  hands. 


We  have  sat  in  Parliament 

From  Kinsale  to  Beann  Eadair ; 

And  we  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  Patrick, 

To  be  friends  one  to  another. 


We  honour  the  rustic 

10          Who  has  longest  beard  and  most  wealth 
And  to  sit  in  the  last  place  to  the  churl 
Who  stores  butter  until  the  spring. 

We  enact  that  we  get  our  wages 
The  cold  day  and  the  warm, 
15          We  enact  that  our  clothes  be  regulated 
According  to  sense  and  right. 


H.  15,  and  K.  20,  in  R.I.  A.,  with  variants  from  a  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
copy  (T.),  and  from  one  made  from  a  MS.  of  1705,  by  Mr.  P.  Stan  ton  (P.). 
H.  15  is  important  in  connexion  with  O'Rahilly,  as  it  is  the  only  MS.  which 
gives  an  author  for  the  satire.  In  this  MS.  the  eAccj\A  is  attributed  to 
O'Rahilly.  The  MS.  was  written  in  1773,  by  tlijp  rn AgUAjtiAiU,,  of  Castle- 
townroche. 

3.  CeAju;,  T.  j\eAcc. 

8.  '"Ap  gcAijvoe  ;  T.  5f\A-6mA]A;  L.  beic  •oiLeAf  -OA  c6ite. 

12.  CAifgeAf  50  ceApc,  L.  ;  -oo  cpeAfgA^Ad  AJ\  mbur6eAti,  H. 

14.  L.,  t/A  cei£  Aguf  f  UA|v 

16.  belt  •oe'AticA  50  m6p,  L. 


180         t)AtiUA  AOT)A5Ain  til 


ACA   Anoif   -oo 

A  min    "cub 
2O         1f   bfupce   ofc  Alice 


1     tl-AIC     T1 

t)o   biot)    ^5    tobuf    ATI 


25          Hibo'OAc    1    n^Ac    AOTI 

Le   CAite   50-pm    mA|v    ceite; 


*Oo    beic    Ae      An    AOTI 


tube    im    TIA 
30          *Oo    ice    ACC    -pAn    OToce 


T)o    beiu  1    rmojui-p 


^ATI     An 

T)o  beic    A^   Aon   *oo    Ctomn 
35         'O'eA^lA    bjAAiciAe    nA  fA^Ainu 

i5    cum    bun    mbocAin, 


An      i 

UofAc    monA  if  b-pAnAifi, 
1    ^coitiAiiA    ^o    •ocmb-pA'6 
40         *Oon    ci   i|*   cthfce    •oo-gni 


20.  of^mlce  blAc:  f^Aoilce  Abuf  if  cAtL,  T.,  H.  ;  the  reference  is 
obviously  to  breeches  cut  and  buttoned  at  the  knee  so  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

23-24.    A^tlf   rPU1^    A    tt-AIC    ^AlVbA-OAfCA^    ^1^111 

),  H. 
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We  enact  that  our  body-clothes  be 
As  they  are  usually  now  ; 
A  low,  smooth,  black  hat, 
20          And  breeches  spliced  and  beautiful 


We  enact  the  use  of  spurs  and  bridles 
And  pretty  Saddles 

Instead  of  the  uncouth  halters  that  were  kept 
In  the  cabin  by  the  violent  Lobus. 


25  That  a  chief-bodach  be  in  every  village 

With  a  dark-visaged  hag  for  his  wife, 
And  that  a  farm  long  and  wide 
Be  his  for  nothing. 


We  enact  that  nor  eggs,  nor  butter,  nor  meat 
30          Be  eaten  save  at  night ; 

That  a  cur  dog  and  a  mastiff 

Be  at  the  doors  of  all  your  houses. 


We  enact  that  no  spare  lodgings 
Belong  to  any  of  Clan  Thomas, 
35          Lest  friars  and  priests 

Should  frequent  your  cottage. 


We  enact  that  the  man  who  has  gold 
Should  have  the  first  of  turf  and  fallow, 
So  that  he  may  give  assistance 
40          To  him  who  first  grubs  his  land. 


26.  e  bei£  -oo  peip  A  66i1 
27-28.  A6cAimit>  An  FCAJ 

-e.  L. 
v  foiti  bei6  fA 

op  on  bfAipe:     tTlAp  niAife  Ap 

L. 


182  T>AnUA    AO-OASAItt    HI    ttAUAltte. 

Sinn    tnle    beic   -o'AonfocAt 
1    n-Aimp-p    A|\    sceAn^Ait  ; 
AccAtnAoit)    An    feA-p   -po 
*Oo   -pAonAt)    on    bj?Aif\e. 


45  T)A  b^AgAti  fib  e^fbAit)  no. 
HA  blip  fcop  ^5  "out  1  n^i 
Ap  co|\  riA  •oioLfAt)  fib  bii|\ 


An    uite 
50         T)A    mbeit)    eA*o^Ainn    no 
A  -pei-oceAc   50    -p 
te  t)iAf   -oo    Clomn 


ACCATTIAOIT)     5  An     TTIAC 

T)tiine   UAfAt  nA   t)ioniAOin, 
55          T)o    beic    1   rneAfc    tiA 

A^    T>eAnAiTi   bpAnAijA  nA   5nioniuit)eAcc. 


ACC  ATTI  AO  IT)     p6fAt) 

t)o   iieip    -ouccAi-p 

T)0    TTlAC-fA    A^AITI* 
6O  1        c'mlOn-A    AATTl'      TTlAC--pA. 


A  mbeic  cpi  btiA*6nA  A^  A 


gAn  po-p  A  bo  nA  A  CAOJIAC 
T)o  beiu  A      emneAc  ACA  An 


65  ACCAHIAOIT)    An    Ulle 

Hoc  •oeAnpAf  mA^Aipc   no 
'OiA'p  -oo  beic  -oo 
"O'-pi-pfUocc  Ctomne 


55-56.  P.,  -oo  beic  'tiA  cotfitimje  AttieA^g  clAtinA  ^LeAf^AC  r>A  neAtri 
.     T.  has  bo"OA6  for  ^"LeAfCAc,  and  line  56  reads  :    "  Aimpp 
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We  must  all  agree  with  what  he  says 
While  bound  in  his  service 
We  enact  that  this  man 
Be  let  free  from  watching. 

45          If  you  fall  into  want  or  difficulty, 
Or  your  means  become  reduced, 
In  order  that  you  may  not  pay  your  debts 
Put  your  property  in  your  children's  hands. 

We  enact  that  every  dispute 

50          That  may  happen  between  us,  and  every  wrangle 
Be  very  speedily  settled 
By  two  of  Clan  Thomas. 

We  enact  that  no  son  of  a  respectable  father, 
No  nobleman,  no  idler, 
55          Be  amidst  rustics 

Working  fallow  or  at  any  labour. 

We  enact  double  marriages 
According  to  hereditary  custom  and  law, 
Thy  son  to  marry  my  daughter, 
60          And  thy  daughter  to  marry  my  son. 

That  they  live  for  three  years  together 
In  contentment   and  plenty, 
While  during  that  time,  neither  of  them 
Can  distinguish  his  own  cow  or  sheep. 

65  We  enact  that  when  any  churl 

Makes  exchanges  or  bargains, 
There  be  two  present 
Of  the  true  race  of  Clan  Thomas. 


60.  T.t 


184  t)AnUA    AOT)A5Ain    111    ftAUAltte. 


t>A  mbeAt)  1  n 
70         5°  iroeAjibAT)  1  n-eiceAc, 

Cum  A,  cot)  A  t>'f  AgAit  CAN  n-Aif 
te  "  by  this  Book  if  b^eA^  pn. 


t)o 

,  no  Quarter  Session, 
75         Ace    Cui|ic  bo-OAig  no 

t)  transgression. 


An  tnle 
A  mbi  cupAt 

Op^c  n&  feile  tTlicil, 
80         *Oo  beiu  Aie  cum 


A6CATT1A01T)    1     n-AT 

1m  ptiAinneAc  A^uf  -peoit 

Aon   Am  eite 
CAotA  nA  mbo. 


85         Cui!5  pingmne 

1   n-Atn  bjAAnAip  if  monA  ; 
1fe  pn  if  ^Ann  mnnn 

A]A   beiu   -pcotcA. 


AccAmAoi-o    -OA 
90          O    SAmAin    50 


An    jreA-6  mAippeAf   An   poicup 


69-72.  L.  and  H.  read  : 

1    JJCAf    t>A    TnbeA-6    AlC^CACAf    A1J\ 
SO    -peAn-fAT)    A    "bpAUAIjA    Atl     CtMf, 

tTlA|\  bu-6  tniAti  ie  nA  heart 
UA|\  ceApc  te  "  iy  ^/«Z5  book." 
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So  that  if  he  be  sorry 
70          He  might  swear  falsely 

To  get  his  goods  back  again 

Saying  "  By  this  book  that  is  a  lie." 


We  renounce  the  Sheriff's  Court 
The  Senechal's  Court  and  Quarter  Session, 
75          Only  the  court  of  a  bodach  or  churl 
Who  would  do  no  transgression. 


We  enact  that  every  churl 
Who  has  charge  of  a  tent — 
The  skin  of  a  Michaelmas  sheep 
So          He  should  have  for  a  mitten. 


We  enact,  in  the  time  of  reaping, 
Hairy  butter  and  meat ; 
We  enact  for  any  otner  season 
Narrow  entrails  of  cattle. 


85  Five  pence  without  question 

In  the  time  of  fallow  and  turf 
This  is  the  least  that  is  due  to  us 
For  being  scorched. 


We  enact  two  pence 

qo          From  November  to  Brjgid's  Feast ; 
Three  pence  in  the  spring 
While  seed-sowing  lasts. 


73-76.  These  lines  occur  only  in  L. 
82.  P.  1m 


83-84.  H.  reads  :  1^  AJV&II  cAom  quirr;^,  t»o  V>eufr  AJAITI  50  f\6-66ip. 


186  T3A11UA    AOT)A5Airi    U1    ttAUAllte. 


AccAtnAOi*o  te 
O   Omn  CAx>Ain  50  Cionn 
95        1T)A'r  SACfAnAc  niA'f 
Cup  teif  An  ce  bur* 


AiL  le  ceile 
Urn      eit  ttlicit  1 
go  5cuijvimiY  fio 
IOO       HA  ViAicme  feo   bior*  T>A|A 


eile  THicit 

T)o  UAbAipc  *oo  ceAtin 
50  rnbiA-6  fe  i 
An 


105  1  n-Am  5|AA|:A1T)  -DO  bup 
n-iAfinAToe  beic  b- 
n-ugAiin  ir*  bu-p 


Aimp-p  CA-pbuigce  no 
110       bio-6   bu]i  $cofA  50  teomce, 
"polAc   Ap  bup  fuile, 
116  bu|i  1/ArhA  ceAn^AiLce  te  CO^VOA. 


ACCATTIAOIX)  An    tnle   nit) 
t)o  -peijA  ^tiocAif   if 
115        Ap  iociJeA'pnAit)e  beiu 
-pmne  *oo  beic 


96.  H.,  ]\16  triA-Of A  AH  -DA 

97.  H.,  A^  A  64ite. 

IO2.    T.,     A 
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We  enact  all  together 
From  Beann  Eadair  to  Kinsale : 
95          Be  he  English,  be  he  Irish, 
To  support  the  stronger  side. 

We  enact  that  we  meet  together 
At  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Tuesday, 
That  we  may  put  down  the  deeds 
100          Of  this  set  who  oppress  us. 

We  enact  that  the  Michaelmas  warning 
Be  given  to  the  chief  of  every  village, 
So  that  he  might  be  in  hopes 
That  we  should  get  the  land. 

105          In  the  time  of  grubbing  for  your  lords, 
Let  your  implements  want  repair, 
Your  tackling  and  your  plough 
And  your  traces  in  bits. 

In  the  time  of  harvest  or  reaping 
no          Let  your  feet  be  sprained, 
Your  eyes  blindfolded, 
Or  your  hands  tied  by  a  string. 

We  enact  every  thing 
According  to  prudence  and  wisdom, 
115          That  our  lords  be  tied  down 
And  we  let  loose. 


103.  T.,  50 

113.  H.  reads    "  A6cATn*ovone  tnte.' 


188  t)A11CA    AOT)A5Airi    Hi 

XXXIII. 

triAtibriA   rhic    CAnntAig   TIA 

ACA  frnthu  fAn   fpeij\  if  fjAAOC  if  feAj^  niriineAc, 
1f  t>uccAf  11eiUl  50  leifi  fA  bftACAib  CAOince, 
An  tfluriiAin  le  ceile  CJ\AOCCA  niAjAb  ctAOi*6ce, 
Ujie 


ctAOToce   1    n-^m    c^ifmeAnuA  ATI 
pioJiiiAC,  A  -OCACA  Y  A  fcoip, 
TIA  -ptomnce   A^uf   ceA^monn 

i-p 


1npe 
10  Coi-p   D6itin,  coi-p   D|\igiT),  coif  X/AOI,  coif 

Coif  Log,  coif  T)Aoil,  coip  Aome  if  SionriA  i  n- 

1   n^ieo  if  i  5001  tii  eAfCA^A  CAomce  1  ^comne  A  ceile 


Le  ceite  ACA   6i|\e  ACA  1  nx)luccuii\fe 
6   Leicgtmn  50  t)|Aei]?ne  if  50   cmtriAif   *O|viiinne 
15   Coif  peile  A^uf  Sleibe  tttif   CA  liug 

1f    6    t)6Af|AA    5 ATI     CfAOCAt)     ^O     CtJI^e    Ul/AT). 


XXXIII. — The  Mac  Carthys  built  four  castles  on  the  edge  oi  Lough 
Lein,  and  the  River  Laune  "  to  stop  all  the  passages  of  Desmond,"  as 
Carewputit.  "  The  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Laune," 
says  Windele,  "  and  at  the  mountain's  foot  to  some  considerable  distance 
is  still  called  MacCarthy  Mor's  country,  as  containing  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  chief  of  that  name.  The  Castle  of  Palice,  or  otherwise  Caislean  Ua 
Cartha,  stood  a  naked  ruin  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
and  in  view  of  the  Laune  Bridge.  A  few  scattered  trees  point  out  its  site. 
The  green  field  in  front  is  still  called  Park  an  Croha,  the  gallows  field,  that 
being  the  place  where  MacCarthy  executed  his  justice  on  delinquents." 
Of  this  poem  there  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  (Eg.  no,  Eg.  158) 
and  one  at  Maynooth  (R.  69).  Also  a  copy  (C.)  in  the  Crawford  Collection 
of  Irish  MSS.,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ry lands,  Manchester,  has  been 
copied  for  us  by  the  late  Professor  Strachan. 
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XXXIII. 
ELEGY    ON    MACCARTHY   OF   PALICE. 

IN  the  heavens  there  is  mist  and  storm  and  furious  wrath, 
And  all  the  land  of  Niall  is  in  robes  of  mourning  ; 
The  whole  of  Munster  is  prostrate,  lifeless,  subdued, 
Because  of  the  Prince  of  the  Gael  and  the  Star  of  the  Sons 
of  Milesius. 

5  A  champion,  unscathed  in  the  time  of  the  conflict  of  battle, 
First  heir  of  the  sons  of  kings,  their  stay,  their  glory  ; 
Foremost  descendant  of  the  great  families,  the  defence  of 

hosts  ; 
The  very  ruin  of  Banba,  alas,  and  naught  left  behind. 

The  fairy  women  of  Inis  Eilge  grieve  and  start, 
10  Beside  the  Boyne,  and  the  Bride,  and  the  Lee,  and  the 

Liffey,  and  the  Erne  ; 
Beside  the  Logh,  the  Deal,  the  Aoine,  and  the  Shannon,  all 

together 
Are  they  in  conflict    and  in  contest  of  lamentation    one 

against  another. 

They  have  put  all  Erin  into  intense  agony 
From  Leighlin  to  Brefny  and  to  the  verge  of  Drung ; 
15  Beside  the  Feale  and  Sliabh  Mish  there  comes  a  running 

wail, 
And  from  Beare  without  pause  to  Ulster. 


mni  if  feA]\g  -oeitfmeA6,  R.,  C. ;  Eg., 

8.  Eg.  riA    >AnbA;  A  bpon  1  of  Banba  ;   alas  !   which  may  be  the  true 
reading.  9-  r°$^An»  M-     Ib-  1«T,  M. 

11.  16$,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Laune. 

"  Fast  by  the  Laune's  and  Lo's  fair  currents  meet 
Circle  the  plain  and  murmur  at  his  (Dunloe's)  feet." 

— Poem  on  Killarney,  A.Dr  1776. 

12.  1    scoimeAfCAjv    R.   CAOttirsjMOf.      Eg.,  ^5  gle6   fAg   CAOirgeAjx 
CAOince. 

13.  -oltjetuipre  b|\6in,  R.,  C.     Eg.  no  alone  gives  the  correct  reading 
of  this  stanza. 

14.  Drung,  a  high  hill  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  County  Kerry,  over 
.2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 


•OAttTTA    AOT)A5A1tt    111    RAUAlUle. 


Sin 

6  thuifipe  50  5uUb&r»,   50  cunti 
Ap  gCtJcuLMnn  cum   cuni&i'p  nipc  1 
20  1f   ctiif  cuipfe   jtiit  50  biom^CAC  HA  50615   506156. 


Scop,  rninpe&'p  if  6j\-cif  ce  tucc 


citte  bA  |Ao-cu|AAinn  cu   A-p  t^-p  te^f  A.  ; 
t)6ib   uile  if  5^eo  if  cubAi^c  -oo  cA-pc   m^pb. 


25  TTlA-pb  6 


1-p 
A 


tn^c   po 
t)on 
-0011 
5^0    IA  50   clAp  TIA 


30  1f 

A5 


t)O 


qnnnn, 
-poini    -6^0115 


5^11  AnrptJ'p  biot) 
bi    i 


1  8.  Mushra,  a  mountain  near  Macroom,  County  Cork.      Gulban,  in 
Sligo.      Eg.  reads  50  cium  -oubbfxonAc.     C.,  50  -oub  bponAc. 

19.  Eg.,   1  TToLucfio-olA,  probably  for   coifiUvmn. 

20.  Eg.,  jAti   lomApcA.     lomApcAc  =  '  a  haughty  person.'     Uttif\f  e  50 

,  C. 

21-22.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  altogether  these  two  lines. 
Eg.  no  reads  : 

Sc6|\ 


cif-oe  bu-6 
cucullAinn  HA  h-A-o 


May.  and  C.  read  : 


Scoj\  ctnge  tiA  muipne  mu|\ 
leoriiAti  1/uipcig  nA  jcupAToe  HA 


if  eA6c. 
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Both   Ulstermen    and   Connaughtmen   are   doleful   and   in 

tears 

From  Mushra  to  Gulban,  calm  and  sorrowful 
Our  Cuchulainn  in  force  of  strength  in  the  thick  of  the  fight ; 
20  Tis  the  cause  of  excessive,  woeful  weeping    to  the  five 

provinces. 

The    delight,    support,    and   golden    treasure    of    constant 

wanderers ; 

Tracking  hero  of  brave  knights  of  renowned  valour ; 
Heavy  is  the  blow  to  the  Church's  orders,  that  thou  liest 

in  the  middle  of  a  mound ; 
To  them  all  it  is  strife  and  misfortune  to  hear  that  thou 

art  dead. 


25  Since  the  right  hand  of  the  sons  of  kings  is  lifeless, 
As  the  celestial  extraordinary  flower  has  fallen 
It  is  distress  to  the  poet,  ever  skilled  in  his  art, 
Who  repairs  daily  to  the  plain  of  Palice. 


At  Palice  a  numerous  band  were  wont  to  assemble, 
30  Who  did  not  practise  churlishness  towards  tribe  or  host, 
Merry-making  in  halls  they  were  wont  to  be, 
And  riding  on  horses,  as  at  Tara  of  the  kings. 


All  the  MSS.  are  defective.       The  conaclonn  is  broken,  and  there  may 
be  some  lines  omitted. 

23-24.  In  Eg.  no  '-oo  £Apc  rnAjVb'  and  'cu  AJ\  tap  teAfA*  interchange.. 
To  23,  May.  adds  jrAoti ;  C.,  ir  leuti.  To  24  both  add  jrAoti,  and  begin  the 
next  stanza  with  the  same  word. 

28.  A  -ocAifooit,  Eg.  no. 

29.  comptAfcc  :  cAtnpA,  Eg.   no;  cAmpui-6e,  C. 

30.  ceApnAiiJ;it    i\oitri ;    ceAftiui§    poirii,    Eg.    no,    which   here   stops 
suddenly. 

31.  Ariipur  te:  eApiArii  AJ\  biA-6,  M. ;  eAtfcfuir,  C.     The  copy  in  Eg.  160 
is  practically  illegible. 


IQ2  T3AnUA    AOt)A5Ain    til    tlAUAltte. 

TiiTiiAc'CAyij\cAi5  A   ICAC  ACAIJ%   THAN  CAifce   J?AC   -oion, 


nA 
35   CfieAc  evince,  cpeAc  -pAi-oe,  q\e&6 

1        CA 


TI   -p 

An  |\i   copCAi^exsc  *o' 

1f  pi-ombi-o  An  conoinn   ce^nc  ^An  CACAC  ic 
40  'S  1]"  cmn  >o'6|\X)Ai1:)  nA  "oupeon  cu  ^An  ^Ai-pm  '-p  ip  CIAC. 


36.  6'f  cAfniA^  \,  sic  May.  ;   6  if  An,  C.  ;   Af  IAN  l>&(5)  Ati  b,  Eg.  160. 

37.  May.  and  C.  read,  SeA-6  CAOI  ATI  pig  coige  ]AO,  6|\6-6A. 
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O  happy  grave -stone,  thou  hidest  as  a  treasure  the  king 

MacCarthy, 

The  full  ruin  of  Blarney,  and  of  Cashel  of  the  kings, 
35  The  ruin  of  peoples,  of  bards,  of  chieftains,  lies    in    the 

churchyard  ; 
And  what  need  be  further  said  since  Banba  is  dolefully 

bewailing  him  ? 

It  is  the  bewailing  of  a  province,  since  the  valorous  king 

is  indeed  laid  in  the  clay, 

The  true  King  of  Fodla  and  of  the  plains  of  Brian  ; 
The  true  crown  is  as  a  helpless  idiot  since  your  death, 
40  And  it  is  sickness  and  sorrow  to  the  ranks  of.  the  brave 
who  are  unhonoured. 


40.   'r  if  CIAC,  sic  Eg.  1 60 ;  May.  50  cp£i£ ;  C.,  f  AOI 


194  'OAtlUA    AOT)A5Ain    til 

XXXIV. 

triAtibtiA  seoin 

If 


bfioiti   -p 

CIAC  if  •oi&CAijA  rnttme&c 
Seon   65 


XXXIV.  The  subject  of  this  elegy  is  John  Blennerhassett,  of 
Ballyseedy,  Co.  Kerry,  who  died  in  1709.  We  have  thus  the  date 
of  composition  fixed  with  certainty.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Blennerhassett,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Ballyseedy  branch  of 
the  family.  The  last-mentioned  John  was  also  son  of  John,  son  of 
Robert,  who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Ireland.  According 
to  Burke  (Peerage,  p.  230,  1910  ed.)  "  Robert  Blennerhassett  settled  in 
Kerry,  and  between  1611  and  1628  obtained  various  grants  of  land, 
including  the  Castle  and  lands  of  Ballyseedy."  In  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  (1904  ed.)  it  is  also  stated  that  "  Thomas,  with  his  son  Robert, 
from  Flimby,  Cumberland,  obtained  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
large  possessions." 

John  Blennerhassett,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  composed  the  above  elegy, 
was,  according  to  Burke  (Landed  Gentry],  "  M.P.  for  Co.  Kerry;  m.  Mar- 
garet, dau.  of  Crosbie  of  Tubrid,  and  had  (with  a  dau.  Agnes,  m.  Robert 
Rogers,  of  Ashgrove,  Co.  Cork)  five  sons:  i,  John,  his  heir;  2,  Arthur 
d.s.p.  ;  3,  Thomas  ;  4,  Pierce,  d.s.p.  ;  5,  William  of  Elm  Grove,  m.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Alderman  John  Morley,  Mayor  of  Cork,  1718,  and  had  issue,  William, 
who  succeeded  to  the  estates."  For  the  designs  of  Blener  Hassett  and  his 
son-in-law,  Rogers,  on  the  Kenmare  Estate,  see  Introduction. 

Miss  Hickson  states  that  either  he  or  his  brother,  Arthur,  represented 
Tralee  in  the  Parliament  of  1661.  And,  again  (O.  K.  Records,  ist  Sr.,  p. 
15),  she  says  that  in  the  Jacobite  Parliament  of  1689  attainders  were 
issued  against  five  of  the  Blennerhassetts  of  Ballyseedy  and  Killorglin, 
if  they  did  not  surrender  before  loth  August.  The  Ballyseedy  branch 
did  not  take  sides  actively  with  either  party.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Crosbies,  and  Sir  T.  Crosbie  was  a  High  Churchman  and  Jacobite,  with 
a  commission  in  King  James's  army. 

To  his  Jacobite  leanings  we  may  perhaps  refer  what  O'Rahilly  says 
of  him  in  lines  21-24,  anc^  again  lines  89-92.  We  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  his  will  among  the  Prerogative  Wills  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  Dublin.  The  following  is  the  text  in  its  entirety  : — 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  John  Blener  Hassett  of  Ballyseedy 
in  the  County  of  Kerry  Esqr  being  of  sound  and  perfect  Memory  but  weak 
in  Body  doe  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following 
hereby  makeing  void  all  former  Wills  by  me  made  this  24th  Day  of  January 
1708/9. 

Imprs.  I  Bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  my  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer hopeing  that  by  his  death  and  sufferings  I  may  have  and  enjoy 
life  everlasting. 
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XXXIV. 

ELEGY  ON  JOHN  BLENNERHASSETT. 

A  SPOILING,  a  loss  throughout  the  kingdom, 
A  swift  sorrowful  spoiling  in  the  Munster  Province, 
A  spoiling,  a  misfortune,  a  sore  trouble 
Young  John  Hassett  lying  beyond  restoration,  beneath  a 
stone. 


(2)  Item.     I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son  John  Blener  Hassett 
all  my  Reall  Estate  and  Personal  Estate,  Goods  and  Chatties,  Debts  and 
Creditts  whatsoever  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  and  bestow  on  me 
Except  what  is  hereafter  Excepted. 

(3)  Item.     I  Give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  dear  Wife  Margarett  Blener 
Hassett  a  full  third  part  of   all  my  Househould  Goods  and  Plate  within 
and  Without  Doors,  and  the  other  two  parts  I  give  to  my  said  Eldest  Son 
Jon  as  afforesaid 

(4)  Item.     I  Give  unto  my  said  Wife  my  two  Coaches  with  all  their 
Harnesses  and  Necessaries  to  them   belonging   as    alsoe   I    give  unto  her 
Twelve  Bay  Draft  Horses  for  Coaches  &c.  young  and  old. 

5.  Item.  I  Confirm  the  Jointure  to  my  said  Wife  Margarett  which  I 
made  to  her  on  her  Marriage  with  me  and  I  doe  give  and  Bestow  on  her 
during  her  life  as  a  further  Addition  to  her  Joynture  the  following  men- 
tioned Lands,  viz.  the  Lands  of  Currens  ye  Lands  of  Urroghogale  and  the 
Lands  of  Curraghmore,  and  in  case  my  said  Wife  Margarett  shall  marry 
after  my  Decease  I  doe  appoint  that  then  and  from  thence  forth  the  afore- 
said Lands  of  Curraghmore  shall  be  taken  from  her  and  given  to  my  said 
eldest  Son  John  for  ever. 

Item  (6).  I  doe  appoint  that  in  case  my  said  Wife  Margarett  shall  not 
have  the  benefit t  of  renuall  of  the  Lease  of  the  Lands  of  Kilmurry  that 
then  she  shall  have  in  lieu  thereof  per  Annum  the  Sume  of  Sixty  Pounds 
ster.  by  way  of  Rent  charge  on  my  whole  Estate  and  that  dureing  her  life. 

Item  7.  I  doe  appoint  that  dureing  the  time  that  the  Mortgage  shall 
stand  due  to  George  Bastable  on  the  Lands  of  Currens  that  in  case  my 
said  Wife  Margarett  do  not  receive  the  Sume  of  Sixty  Pounds  ster.  per 
Annum  as  afforesaid  thereout  dureing  her  life,  that  then  she  shall  have 
a  Rent  charge  on  the  Rest  of  my  Estate  to  make  the  same  good  to  her 
but  the  Mansion  house  and  Lands  of  Ballyseedy  is  to  be  Exempted  from 
the  aforesaid  Rent  charges. 

Item  8.  Item.  I  give  and  Bequeath  as  Portions  to  all  my  younger  Children 
as  followeth,  viz.  I  give  unto  my  son  Arthur  Blener  Hassett  the  sume 
of  Six  hundred  pounds  Ster. 

Item  g.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Thomas  Blener  Hassett  the  full  sume  of 
ffour  hundred  pounds  Ster. 

Item  10.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Piercy  Blener  Hassett  the  sume  of  ffour 
hundred  Pounds  Sterling. 

Item  ii.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Robert  Blener  Hassett  the  Sum  of  Four 
hundred  Pounds  Ster. 

Item  13.  I  give  unto  my  Son  William  Blener  Hassett  the  Sume  of  ffour 
hundred  Pounds  Ster. 


196  T>A11UA    AOT)A5Ain    til    tlAUAllte. 

5      Cpe&c  n&   rnbeice   mAO^\x)A  rnionlAj 


TIA  top  Armies  ;    ue<MincjAeAc  f  &oice  ; 
1TI6|AcpeAc  cpe&Ti   HA  cteijie  coi-oce. 


/tern  14.  if  my  said  Wife  be  now  with  child  and  that  she  be  Delivered 
of  the  same  I  do  give  to  such  child  as  portion  and  maintenance,  the  Sum 
of  ffour  hundred  Pounds  Ster. 

Item  15.  I  do  appoint  that  al  the  afforesaid  Portions  and  Sums  ap- 
pointed for  my  said  younger  sons  and  children  as  aforesaid  shall  be  raised 
and  Advanced  on  my  Estate  by  my  Executors  appointed  in  this  Will 
as  soon  as  my  sd.  son*  John  Blener  Hassett  or  the  heire  to  my  Estate  then 
in  being  shall  come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  and  in  case  my 
said  Son  John  shall  marry  and  have  an  Heir  before  he  the  said  John  shall 
come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  that  then  if  my  said  son  John 
shall  die  before  he  Comes  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  the  heire 
of  my  said  Son  John  Shall  be  obliged  to  advance  and  pay  to  my  aforesaid 
younger  Children  the  afforesaid  Portions  and  Sums  on  Demand  of  my 
Exects.  and  in  Case  my  said  wife  Margarett  shall  dye  before  my  said  Son 
John  Blener  Hassett  shall  come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  I  do 
then  on  the  death  of  sd.  Margaret  appoint  that  my  Exects.  shall  raise 
on  my  Estate  all  the  Portions  of  my  said  younger  Children  if  my  said 
son  John  do  not  pay  all  &  every  part  of  the  same  then  as  afforesaid. 

Item  1 6.  I  do  give  &  Bequeath  unto  my  son  in  Law  Robert  Rogers 
my  Bay  Padd  Gelding  and  my  Yallow  Padd  Mare. 

Item  17.  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Sister  Ruth  Blener  Hassett 
Twenty  Cowes  and  a  Bull  at  the  Discretions  of  my  Exects  to  be  Chosen 
for  her. 

Item  1 8.  I  Will  and  Appoint  that  my  Son  John  Blener  Hassett  shall 
Pay  and  Discharge  all  Debts  and  Sums  properly  due  of  me. 

Item  19.  I  do  appoint  that  in  Case  any  of  my  younger  children  shall 
die  before  each  or  any  of  them  do  Come  to  the  Age  of  sixteen  Yeares  that 
then  the  Portion  or  Portions  of  S,uch  younger  Children  or  Child  soe  dyeing 
or  what  he  or  She  has  left  thereof  shall  revert  to  my  said  eldest  Son  John 
Blenerhassett  or  the  Heir  in  being  then  intituled  to  my  Estate. 

Item  20.  I  do  appoint  that  Edward  Denny  senr.  Esqr.,  Edward  Denny 
junr.  Esqr.,  William  Crosby  Esqr.,  Thomas  Blenerhassett  Attourney, 
Ffrancis  Bernard  Esqr.,  and  Robert  Blenerhassett  Esqr  shall  be  Executrs. 
of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  untill  my  said  Son  John  Blenerhassett 
or  the  Heir  then  in  being  shall  come  to  the  Age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeares. 

Item  21.  I  do  appoint  and  it  is  the  intent  in  the  Fifteenth  Item  in 
this  my  Will  that  in  Case  all  the  aforesaid  Portions  of  my  aforesaid  younger 
Children  or  any  of  them  be  not  paid  and  Discharged  by  my  said  Son  John 
Blener  Hassett  within  Six  Calendar  Months  next  before  he  shall  come 
to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeares  that  then  at  the  time  of  Six  Months 
before  his  Coming  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  my  Executors  shall 
raise  on  my  Estate  all  the  Portions  of  my  said  younger  Children  as  aforesd 
to  be  paid  and  Discharged  to  my  said  younger  Children.  (Signed)  Jon 
Blenerhassett  (loc.  sig.} — being  present  at  signing  sealing  and  delivering 
hereof  and  when  the  Twelfth  Item  was  struck  out,  and  when  the  word 
life  was  writ  in  the  fifth  Item,  and  when  the  words  per  Annum  were  Inter- 
lined in  the  Seaventh  Item,  and  when  the  word  he  was  writ  in  the  iyth 
(?  igth)  Item  and  when  the  words  or  any  of  them  were  writ  in  the2ist  Item. 
John  Richards;  Eusebius  Chute;  R.  Denny;  Robert  Rogers;  Tho.  Crosby. 
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A  loss  to  stately  amiable  maidens, 

A  loss  to  loving  princely  young  ladies, 

A  loss  to  the  weak ;  a  severe  loss  to  the  learned, 

A  very  great  loss  for  ever  to  the  bards. 


Whereas,  I  John  Blenerhassett  of  Ballyseedy  in  the  County  of  Kerry 
Rsqr.  did  this  24th  Day  of  January  1708/9  make  my  last  will  and  Testament 
before  this  Instrument  was  signed  sealed  and  published  by  me  :  unto  which 
said  will  I  doe  further  add  and  appoint  as  a  Codicill  vizt.  that  my  said 
eldest  Son  and  Heir  Jon  Blenerhassett  and  his  Heirs  shall  be  oblidged 
to  pay  unto  my  son  Arthur  Blenerhassett  ye  lawfull  Interest  of  Eight 
Pounds  Ster  per  Cent  per  Annum  for  his  portion  of  Six  Hundred  pounds 
ster,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensueing  for  his  support 
and  maintenance  untill  he  shall  have  and  Receive  from  his  said  Eldest  Bror. 
John  Blenerhassett  his  the  said  Arthur  Blenerhassetts  full  Portion  of  Six 
hundred  Pounds  ster  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  Will.  In  Witnesse 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  scale  this  24th  day  of  January 
1708/9  Jo«  Blenerhassett  (loc.  sig.)  Signed  sealed  and  published  in  the 
psence  of  us  when  the  said  John  Blenerhassett  was  of  perfect  sense  and 
memory,  Eusebius  Chute ;  Robt  Rogers ;  Joseph  Rogers ;  Ruth  Blr. 
hassett." 

Probate  of  the  will  was  granted  on  the  gth  May,  1709.  It  must  have 
been  on  the  father's  death  that  John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Co.  Kerry,  though  still  a  minor.  To  quote  again  from  Miss 
Hicksori  (O.  K.  Records,  p.  23),  "In  the  year  1692  John  Blenerhassett,  of 
Ballyseedy,  represented  the  borough  of  Tralee  in  the  first  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  Irish  Pariiaments  whose  watchword  and  guiding  maxim  was 
vae  victis.  This  John  Blennerhassett  was  probably  the  husband  of  Mar- 
garet Crosbie,  and  the  father  of  John,  who  was  returned  for  the  county  in 
1709,  when  he  was  yet  under  the  age.  According  to  an  article  on  the  Par- 
liamentary Representation  of  Kerry,  in  the  Kerry  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  172, 
he  continued  to  represent  Kerry  or  one  of  its  boroughs  until  1769  (his 
son  and  grandson  being  also  members  of  the  House),  and  was  popular!} 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons."  (See  too  O.  K. 
Rec.,  ii.,  p.  219.) 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  succession  to  the  estates  of  Ballyseedy 
to  the  present  time.  John  Blennerhassett  of  the  poem  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  ;  he  by  the  eldest  son  John,  and  the  latter  again  by  his  eldest 
son  John  (the  son  and  grandson  mentioned  by  Miss  Hickson  above).  The 
last  mentioned  John  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur ;  both  died, 
unmarried.  With  them  the  senior  line  of  the  family  became  extinct, 
and  the  succession  devolved  on  William,  son  of  William,  the  youngest  son 
of  John  of  the  poem.  To  William  succeeded  his  eldest  son  John,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  who  was  also  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son  Henry 
Deane,  who  again  died  unmairied.  Henry  Deane  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles  John  Allanson  Winn,  whose  son  Arthur  has  been  (since 
1859)  the  owner.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry,  p.  46,  and  Walford's  County  Families,  p.  101. 

The  poem  has  been  found  only  in  one  MS.,  R.I.  A.  24.  L.  14.  The  heading 
is  that  of  the  MS.,  which  gives  the  form  of  the  surname  used  by  speakers 
of  Irish,  namely,  hAipA-6,  and  sometimes,  though  in  error,  O  VlAipA-6. 
O'Rahilly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  first  stanza,  used  the  form  harrec, 
which  is  still  a  usual  contraction  of  the  surname.  In  the  will,  above  re- 
produced, the  surname  is  usually  written  in  two  words 


198  'OAnUA    AOT)A5Ain    HI    tlAUAllte. 

piAncneAC  bocc   'oo  boccAib 
IO     "OAoncfieAC  teAnb,  1-p 

C-peAC  nA  n^Al/l,  A  $ceAnn  'f  A  T>ci£;eAfAc; 
nA  ngAe-oeAt  f  An 


bA  U^HACAC, 
iAltrriAH,   -p 
bviACAC   bu 
c,  c|AAibueAC, 


l/e 
te 

,  -poicim  te 
20     *OpeAc  m^n  &ittge&l  A  gAipm  A|\  bin-pe. 


1  n^tA-pAib  U^Aig   Li  cu, 
An  C-ATTI   A  •oeAttbc&p   pe^cc^  n^  bin-one  ; 
An   -one^m    bxx  |:e^fAc  -ooc 
Tlion  th^ll  X)A  bpuyvc^cc  cu 


25     CIAC  mo  -onotAnn,  •065^-6  mo  cf\oit>e--pe  ; 

x>o  -pcot   mo  ctice^c  ; 
teomce  1   ^comp^c  n<yitrme, 

1  ^compAinn  p'nue. 


30  miijA  nA  SceA^  50 

Len  "oubAC  ^An    meA-pbcAt  -peAbAC  nA  hln-pe 

AipeA5,  'f  A  leAnb   ^An   Aoip  cine. 


X)on  itlutiiMn  ip  -peAfAc  nAc  btAt>A|A  mo  l/AOice  : 
1Tlun  nA  bplAiceAp  5x1  n  tAfAX)An  C-JIIOCA-O 
35     Of  cionn  A  mAipb  1e  hAn^Aic 

Suit  1e  b|Ad,CAib  50  n-ArhA|ACAt>  p 


ii.  -ocijeAfAc  :   MS.  -ocijiofeAc  ;    perhaps    cAoifeAc    is    the    correct 
reading  ;  vid.  70  infra. 

17.  riAitiroib,  prond.  nAoi'oi'b  ;   vid.   59  infra. 
20.  A  JAi^tn,  thus  MS.  ;    perhaps  AJ;  gAi^m. 

22.    peACA-6,   MS.  24.    A    CA^AX) 
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An  utter  loss  to  the  poor  of  the  land, 
10     Ruin  to  children  and  oppressed  mothers 

A  loss  to  the  Foreigners  of  their  leader  and  their  chief, 
A  loss  to  the  Gael  for  everlasting  time. 

A  warrior  who  was  princely,  fleet,  fierce, 
Valiant,  wise,  temperate,  prudent, 
15     Kingly,  proud,  of  mighty  strength,  powerful, 
Protecting,  devout,  beautiful,  delightful. 

Countenance  which  was  manly  in  fight  against  enemies, 
Countenance  without  frown,  which  took  pity  on  the  poor, 
Countenance  which  was  pleasing  and  frank  with  the  learned, 
20     Countenance  like  an  angel's,  his  fame  on  the  bench. 

Thou  art  a  loss  to  all  that  abide  in  Tralee  prison, 

When  the  party's  offences  are  being  proved ; 

When  those  who  knew,  besought  thee  without  delay, 

Thou  wert  not  slow*  to  help  them,  O  friend  and  trusted  one. 

25     My  inward  trouble,  my  burning  of  heart, 

A  pain  that  has  scalded  my  breast  exceedingly  ; 
That  a  chieftain,  unscathed  in  conflict  with  the  foe, 
Should  be  lifeless,  powerless,  stretched  in  a  coffin. 

Many  a  lady  sorrowfully  laments  him, 
30     From  Skellig's  rock-wall  to  Galway  of  the  lights, 
In  undoubted  sorrow  that  the  hawk  of  Inch 
Lies,  beyond  restoration,  in  the  grave  while  his  child  is  still 
in  his  nonage. 

Munster  knows  that  my  words  are  not  false, 
That  the  thirty  walls  of  Heaven  were  lighted  up 
35     Above  his  corse  with  senseless  frenzy, 

Hoping  that  he  might  see  its  outlines  charged  with  flags. 


27.  riAinroe :  MS.  tiAoi-oe,  which  gives  pretty  exactly  the  pronunciation. 
32.  This  line  confirms  the  statement  of  Miss  Hickson,  given  above, 
that  he  was  still  a  minor  at  his  father's  death. 

34.     CfVIOCxVO,   MS.   CJMOCCACC. 

33-36.  Curious  and  obscure. 


200  T)AnUA    AOT)A5Airi    111    tlAUAltte 

tnoft  n-A  coifce  nios'OA 


40     1p  tei   *oo  bAiceAt)   5  ATI   CAinx>e  A  f 

tlejieuf,  te  ^o^An   A 
50 
te 


45 

peotniAc   mA|\b    50 

1    rroeoit)  A  *6&LcA   beiu 

Seon 


TIA   htlAige   bxs  bu^n  An   -p' 
50     1   -priA  "OumcAib   btntisoL    Aoiye;- 

1   ngojAc  ATI    cSteibe  1^  tein   nA    mitce 
AS  sot   'f  AS   eiseATTi   s°    neA-oriiAp 


Suit  nAn  ctAon  te  ctAonA*6  A|\  £  ionbocc  ; 
Suit  b<x  s^u1fe   *11^  Ari   cnio^cAt    bA  x>Aoifve; 
55      Suit  bA  itii|\e  'n^  -o^tnoe   nA  scol^c1^>  » 
Suit  An   u-peAbAic   sAri    Ainnrie  t&oi    s 


AHI  bA  cpeAn   AS  'oeAnATh   contieAf  CAI]\  ; 
AITI  s^n   ceAts,   b^  -pcMpiceAC   -pcAOitce  ; 

A]\  Anm   nA  -peACAD    t)A   nAirtiDib  ; 
60     LAITI   n^   n-oinbeA]\c,    b'fottuf  s^n   rnAoi-oeAni    Ann, 


Cnu   nA   SACJ^AH   n-^  te<5,cAin   AS 
Le  tonn|\<sT)  ^ne<xccA,   fAn   cfe^bAC   bA  hAOint>e  ; 
I)A  cumcA  A  x)eAtb  ;   bA  theAninnAc  A  mumn  ; 
Uun  |Aoiiii   nAitiMo  -oon 


40.   1f  Le  -oo  bAij;.  48.   MS.  cSeoti. 

49.   TIA  IIUAU,   MS. 

55*  5Ari  Air>iw  A^AOI  JiL  MS. 
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Great  Phoebus  in  his  royal  coach 
Is  seated,  coming  to  his  wake  ; 
^Eolus  sent  a  zephyr  against  him, 
40     By  which  means  his  lights  were  put  out  without  delay. 

Nereus,  at  the  noise  of  the  conflict, 

Let  the  sea  flow  profusely  over  the  land  ; 

Luna  weeps  in  unison  with  the  noise  of  the  tide, 

And  the  sound  of  the  Shannon  in  fury  laments  him. 

45     Mars'  spear  is  proved  to  be  an  angry  weapon, 
Lifeless  flesh  being  scattered  wildly  around  him  ; 
He  constantly  laments  that  his  favourite  has  died  : 
John  Hassett  the  chiefest  of  the  men  of  Munster. 

In  Gleann  na  hUaighe  constant  was  the  weeping  ; 
50     In  Dumhchaibh  was  heard  the  low  cry  of  the  aged  ; 
In  Gort-an-tsleibhe  are  seen  thousands 
Weeping  and  lamenting  enviously  and  bitterly. 

An  eye  which  never  turned  away  in  contempt  ior  the  poor 
An  eye  which  was  brighter  than  the  most  precious  crystal 
55     An  eye  which  was  quicker  than  the  starling's  in  the  woods 
An  eye  like  a  hawk's,  without  blemish,  in  the  broad  daylight. 

A  hand  which  was  strong  in  battle  ; 
A  hand  without  deceit,  that  scattered  and  freed  ; 
A  hand  which,  holding  a  weapon,  never  yielded  to  its  enemies. 
60    The  hand  of  noble   deeds,  which  were   manifest  without 
boasting. 

In  the  cheek  of  this  noblest  hawk,  the  red-blood 

Of  the  Saxons  contended  with  the  lustre  of  the  snow  ; 

Shapely  was  his  figure,  high-spirited  his  mind  ; 

A  tower  against  an  enemy  for  the  lowly  and  the  persecuted. 


59.  tArri  AJ\  tiAiprn,  MS. 

60.  MS.  A   bfollur. 
62.  MS.      \i  LormxAX). 


202         t)AnuA  AOt)A5Ain  ni 


65      CfAAt)  AJA  An   rnbAp,   1]"  5|AAnnA 

Ap5coiji  t>'fA5  AJA  IA^A  nA  T>Aome  — 
*Oo  -JAU^  te  i?  An  A  btAC  nA  cipe, 
A  ^ceAnn  t^An   CAim,   'p  A  n-A-pup 


A  fciAc,  A  5cto<5<vo,  A  ^cocpom  '-p  A  n-imp^\e; 
70     A  -ocigeApnA,   A  -poluf,  A  bpopcA  '-p  A  •ocigeAf 
A  -OC1A1AU,   A  ^copnAm,  A  n-eocAifi  'f  A  -pi  cij\c; 
A  n^piAn,   A  bpotlAt)   \\ovfn   DOCA^A  >-p  A 


A  ^qAAnn   bA^AijA,   A  n^eACA  '-p  A  ni»popc  ; 
PA!/  A  mbeACAt)    >-p  A  inbAilce  '-p  A  mAome  ; 
75     A  fCAc  poiiii   An^Aice  mA|AA  A^up  cAoix>e; 

'S    A    tnbl1ACAltt    ]TA]\CA    ]"A«    TTIACA    CtJ     1|»C 


A  5coimipc  -ooc  ^AijAm   Ap   TIIA^AX)   An    niog  cu  ; 
A  -peot  cun   CAipcil  50   J?AX)A  1   n^Ac  cimceAtL; 
A  ion  ^An   eAfbA    '-p  A  mbeACA  'p  A  mbumeAcup; 
80     A   n^toijA,  A  n-AppAt,  A  -ocAiuneAtii  f<p  A  5C]Aoit>e   cu, 


A  ^cu  itni\5,   A   n-up^A 'p  A   n-mcieAcc; 
A  b^onn  '-p   A  b-ptnuin  'p  A  "OCUHA  te  biox>bAX) ; 
A  ^cul  '-p  A  ^cu^AAt)  'p  A  nOpcAjA   'Y  A  tniteAX) ; 
A  bp]Aionnp^  cupA,   niop  trn^ce  x>oc  iiimnnci|A. 


85  A  ^.coiie^c  CACA  'y  A  rnbpACAC  ^An  "pcjnocAt) 
A  ^ctu  'p  A  x)UAipce  '-p  A  •ocAjAniAinn  x>ionA; 
A  ^cumne  co-pnAitri,  A  ^cLm^ceAC  'p  A  n- 


cionn   A  mAieAnn   *oe      A^i      nA 


66.   TIA  ti-OAOine,  MS. 
70.    A  •ocijfeAC,  MS. 

76.  This  line  is  an  allusion  to  an  interesting  custom  of  the  period, 
which  no  longer  exists. 
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65     A  torment  on  Death,  of  the  vilest  deeds 

The  despoiler  that  has  overthrown  the  human  race, 
That  has  taken  off  the  flower  of  the  land, 
Their  chief  without  flaw,  their  sanctuary. 

Their  shield,  their  helmet,  their  right,  their  emperor, 
70    Their  lord,  their  light,  their  support,  their  leader, 

Their  prince,  their  defence,  their  key,  their  true  king, 
Their  sun,  their  champion  against  loss,  their  spear. 

Their  threatening  staff,  their  gate,  their  chief  stronghold, 
The  protecting  wall  of  their  crops,  of  their  homes,  of  their 

treasure, 
75     Their  defence  against  storm  of  sea  and  tide, 

Their  watchman  in  the  cattle  field  at  night  wert  thou. 

Thou  wert  their  protector,   when  called  on  in  the  king's 

market, 

Their  sail  for  travelling  far  in  every  devious  way, 
Their  food  without  stint,  their  support,  their  gratitude, 
80     Their  glory,  their  apostle,  their  joy,  their  love  thou  wert. 

That   thou   wert   their   tracking  hound,    their  prop,    their 

strategy ; 

Their  delight,  their  shelter,  their  tower  against  an  enemy ; 
Their  guard,  their  knight,  their  Oscar,  their  warrior, 
Their  prince,  it  was  well  for  thy  people. 

85     Their  fighting  cock,  their  unyielding  standard, 

Their  fame,  their  treasure,  their  sanctuary  of  protection, 
Their  unassailable  retreat,  their  watch-tower,  their  eminence 
Above  all  the  English  living  in  the  kingdom. 


So.  tigloifx:  reol,  MS. 

82.  A  t)cuf\  |\iub,  MS. 

83.  milicc,  MS. 
87.  colgteAe,  MS. 


204  T>AttUA    AOX)A5Ain    til    ftAUAltte. 


A  1,0115  AP  FA11MA5e*   A  n-AnAm  'f  A  tnAome, 
90     HAN  uniting  bneAbA  -oo  glACAt),  ni  niAOif)ce; 
An  x>non5  bA  t>AmAncA,  ip  T)eAnto  *oo  fCAoite 

A]A  bm-pe 


t;   UonncAib   Ctiot>nA; 
Otjn   nA  LeATtiAn  X>A  f^eAg^ipc  '|*  A  rroAome; 
95     tlAtinc^c  mA|AA  *OA  "DcneA-pCAi-pc  fA  cAOiDe; 

A    CU1U        A    -CATnAll  '»    An     UAtAttl    T)A    CAOineAt) 


n-A     CU1]AU    gl 

•j"piJit'LtTiiii^,  "LionncA 
if  fimcpe  1   -octn^  nA 
TOO  1|"  ui§eA|AnAi   tTlumAn   ^An   ^muiu  n-A 


n-A  liAttA  -pin  SACfAn  -OA  coimt)eACC, 
1-p  eA^puig,  -ptACA  if  biocumc  ; 
CeoL  n-A  ceAUAib  t)A  fp]\eA5At)  50 
An   cSAf  AnAi 


105  THonuAtt !   TTIO  LeAn  !   mo  irieAtA    coit>ce ! 
A   luAiue  T)'eA5   An  SAefAn   niog-OAl 
An  |Aix>i]\e  cneAn   -puAip  ^eitteAt)  An  binpe; 
SAlomon   |"Aon  1  ^ceiVl  '\-  1   n-tncieAcc. 


THonuAn  !   A  ceite  A^  eigeAth   'f  A5  r10!1 
1 10  An   UAfAt  niAonoA  beA]"AC  liiiont 
tlA  nA  IAOC  1^  pneAiri   nA  nigce; 
50  •ocei-o  T)A 


92.  See  lines  21-4  above. 
95.  TlAtincA6,  perhaps  a  place  name. 
100.  A-o  cimceAli,   MS. 
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Their  ship  on  sea,  their  life,  their  wealth, 
90  Who  never  stooped  to  accept  bribes — no  surprise — 
It  is  well  known  that  he  set  free  the  condemned, 
Without  injury,  from  bonds  when  he  came  on  the  bench. 


Cliodhna's  wave  weeps  deeply  and  gloomily ; 
The  mouth  of  the  Laune  and  its  people  answer ; 
95  The  coast  lands  are  being  sunk  beneath  the  tide, 
His  court  is  clouded  and  his  country  laments  him. 


The  learned  were  wont  to  revel  in  his  bright  mansion  ; 
There  was  wine  from  beyond  the  sea,  ales  bursting, 
Brand}''  and  sugar  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
100  With  the  lords  of  Munster  pleasantly  about  him. 


Englishmen  were  wont  to  visit  at  his  house, 

Poets  and  bishops,  princes  and  viscounts ; 

Music,  in  showers,  was  played  delightfully 

In  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Munster  Protestant. 


105  Alas  !  my  sorrow  !  my  eternal  grief  ! 

How  untimely  the  death  of  our  royal  Caesar ! 

Our  strong  knight  who  was  hearkened  to  on  the  bench  ; 

A  Solomon,  noble  in  judgment  and  mind. 


Alas  !   for  his  spouse,  crying  aloud  and  ever  weeping : 
no  The  stately,  polite,  gentle  lady, 

Descendant  of  warriors,  branch  sprung  from  kings, 
Lo,  she  goes  into  solitude  to  lament  him. 


104.  The  circumstance  that  Blener  Hassett,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  com- 
posed this  elegy,  was  a  Protestant,  affords  a  proof  of  his  popularity  and 
liberal  opinions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  take  SAfAriAC  ffluithtieAc 
as  "  Munster  Englishman." 


206  T>AtirA    AOX)A5A1tt    til    UAUAltte. 

I 

A,  te&nb,  y  A  ^1o51AAf» 


1-p  x>ic 

115         A-O^AAITTI,   Aicciin  5An    ceAt^   An   HAoinippio|i 
Jo   b^A^Am    e   A^   teAnAitiAin  1eA|\5   A  firifif\ 


U^eon   bA   c]Aeon,  ip  mo^cpeAc  mA|\b  -pince  ; 
Leo^An   bA  leo^ATi   x>e  popAib   SAC^ATI   Aoi|A'De ; 
POJI  t)e  p6|iAib   CJAO-OA  bAtibA  clxAOi-oce ; 
I2O  Seen  TTIAC   Seom  rinc   Seoin   6  t!)Ailce  6  Sio'OA. 


114.  In  this  line  the  first  word  looks  like  Aloi§  ;     and   that  of    115 
iitn. 
120.  Seori  mAc  Seoin,  the  MS.   reads,    Seon    1-0'    Seen,      bailee  for 
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His  heir,  his  darling,  his  child,  his  trusted  one. 
Moves  our  pity  as  he  weeps  dolefully  for  his  father 
115  As  I  adore,  I  sincerely  ask  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
That  he  may  follow  the  track  of  his  ancestors. 

A  hero  who  was  a  hero,  it  is  a  great  spoiling  that  he  is 

stretched  dead ; 
A  warrior  who  was  a  warrior  from  the  original  stock  of  high 

Sacsa  ; 

One  of  the  valiant  root-stocks  of  Banba  overthrown  ; 
120  John,  son  of  John,  son  of  John  of  Ballyseedy. 


in  deference    to    the    double    consonants    in    niA|\l\    s&crAti,    and. 
bAile  6  Si ot> A  =  Ballyseedy.     For  the   form  "  Balltiseedy,"  see- 
Appendix,  Document  H. 


208  -OAttUA    AOOA5A111    til 


XXXV. 

UAOiseAC  eogAn   TUAC   CORTTIAIC 
tine 


Cnexvo  A^uf  t)ocAfi  T>O  goipuig   mo 
1-p  t)'fA5  me  1  mb-pon  tern   to  50 
*Oo  fofiif  mo  6|\oix)e   if  me  A^   CAOI 
*Oo  ctnp   mo  fuyoA-pc   ^An   feTom   1|* 


XXXV. — The  subject  of  this,  the  finest  of  all  the  poet's  longer  com- 
positions, is  the  downfall  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Cormac  MacCarthy  Riabhach, 
who  held  the  Lisnagaun  and  Carrun  na  Sliogach  estate  from  Lord  Kenmare. 
Lisnagaun  is  now  called  Headford,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kil- 
larney  and  Glenflesk.  The  family  of  MacCarthy  at  present  residing  at 
Lisnagaun  are  not  the  direct  descendants  of  Cormac  Riabhach.  In  the 
satire  on  Cronin,  the  poet  speaks  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Cormac  Riabhach,  as 
being  defrauded  by  his  "  receiver  ciosa." 

In  the  "  Blennerhassett  Pedigree,"  written  about  the  year  1733,  we 
have  the  following  reference  to  Cormac  Riabhach  and  his  descendants  : — 
"  Anne  Reeves,  third  daughter  of  James  Reeves,  and  Alice  Spring, 
married  Turlough  O'Conor,  the  proprietor  of  Ballingowan,  before  1641, 
and  had  issue  one  daughter,  Alice  O'Connor,  a  good-natured,  well-bred 
gentlewoman,  who  had  by  her  husband,  Captain  Eoghan  MacCarthy,  of 
Lisnagaun  and  Carrun  na  Sliggagh  in  the  County  Kerry,  left  issue  one 
son  called  Daniel  and  a  daughter  Anne  MacCarthy.  Daniel,  only  son  of 
Captain  Daniel  (recte  Owen)  MacCarthy  and  Alice  O'Connor,  married  Wini- 
fred MacElligott  and  left  issue,  with  others,  a  son  by  name  Justin  well 
entitled  to  the  estate  of  Lisnagaun,  if  he  do  qualify  himself  by  becoming  a 
Protestant,  by  which  means,  and  no  other,  he  will  recover  his  right,  and 
defeat  the  secret  management  of  Garret  Barry  of  Dunasloon,  father-in- 
law  of  Florence  MacCarthy,  the  said  Justin's  uncle.  This  youth  will  be 
lost  in  his  pretensions  to  the  estate  if  he  do  not  become  a  Protestant  or  be 
supported  by  Lord  Kenmare,  whose  ancestor  Sir  Nicholas  Brown  (by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Brown,  gent.)  did  by  a  small  deed  of  Enfeoffment  in 
Latin  grant  the  said  estate  to  Captain  MacCarthy 's  ancestor  named  Cormac 
Reagh,  at  two  shillings  per  annum  and  suit  and  service.  This  Latin  Deed 
of  enfeoffment  I  delivered,  anno  1717,  to  Mr.  Francis  Enraught,  attorney, 
to  serve  upon  a  hearing  of  Captain  MacCarthy's  cause,  and  defence  in  the 
Exchequer,  where  the  titles  of  MacCarthy  (quae  vide)  are  set  forth.  On 
the  death  of  Alice  O'Connor,  Captain  Owen  MaoCarthy  married  secondly 
Margaret  Lacy  of  Ballylaghlan,  and  left  a  son  Florence  of  Lisnagaun  above- 
mentioned." — Old  Kerry  Records,  ist  series,  pp.  84,  85. 

Eoghan  MacCarthy  who  held  a  small  estate  by  deed  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Brown  seems  to  have  lost  his  land  temporarily  when  Brown's  estate  was 
-consigned  to  the  mercies  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners.  A 
-person  whom  our  poet  calls  1tluif\if  (possibly  Maurice  Hussey)  took 
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XXXV. 

TO  THE  CHIEFTAIN  EOGHAN  SON  OF  CORMAC 
RIABHACH  MAC  CARTHY. 

A  SIGH  and  a  mishap  that  have  wounded  my  mind, 
And  left  me  in  sorrow  during  my  days,  till  I  die, 
And  broken  my  heart,  while  I  mourn  without  ceasing, 
And  made  my  sight  useless  and  my  hearing. 


possession  of  Lisnagawn  and  of  the  tucking  mill  which  it  then  boasted 
of.  He  brought  in  some  of  the  Egar  family,  and  feeling  ran  high  between 
them  and  Epghan's  party,  and  a  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  between 
them  in  which  Seaghan  (a  brother  or  kinsman  of  Eoghan's)  lost  his  life 
and  two  of  the  opposing  party  were  slain.  (Poem  11.  109-116.)  As  a 
consequence  Eoghan  was  banished,  and  the  poet  laments  his  banishment 
and  spoliation  in  a  strain  as  sad  and  tender  as  if  he  were  bewailing  his 
death.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of 
Eoghan's  banishment,  nor  can  we  say  precisely  what  part  MacCraith 
and  some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  poem  played  in  the 
transaction.  The  Eamon  so  sarcastically  alluded  to  seems  identical 
with  Edmond  Griffin  who  resided  at  Killarney,  and  was  kinsman  and 
executor  toMurtagh  Griffin.  From  the  Exchequer  Bill  (filed  i$th  May,  1718, 
Appendix,  Doc.  J.),  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  appears 
that  Griffin  got  Lisnagawn  in  1708,  on  lease  from  Asgill.  On  Griffin's  death 
in  1717,  Eoghan,  his  sister  Grainne  and  his  son  Florence  took  forcible 
possession  of  Lisnagawn,  and  hence  the  Exchequer  lawsuit.  In  1713,  accord- 
ing to  "Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh,"  Eoghan  was  possessed  of  six  plough- 
lands,  and  had  Eoghan  Dubh  O'Suilleabhain  as  "  receiver  ciosa."  It  is  plain 
from  Eoghan's  will,  which  we  give  below,  that  he  got  over  all  his  difficulties, 
and  was  able  to  settle  a  good  portion  of  his  estate  on  his  son  before  his 
death.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  allusions  in  this  truly 
beautiful  poem  are  still  obscure.  The  text  of  Eoghan's  will  is  as  follows : — 

Whereas  I  Owen  McCarthy  of  Lisnagaune  In  the  County  of  Kerry 
Gentle,  do,  being  some  what  infirm,  am  free  and  willing  to  dispose  of 
my  Interest  In  manner  and  form  following  : 

Imprimis.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Margrett  McCarthy 
the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  per  annum  dureing  her  life,  that  to  be  Paid  by 
two  gales  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Scronedirragh. 

Secondly.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  grand  daughter  Margrett 
Keeffe,  the  sum  of  Sixty  Pounds  ster.,  out  of  the  lands  of  Scronedirragh 
or  any  other  part  of  my  Interest  that  I  have  not  disposed  of  before  the 
date  hereof. 

3rdly.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Anna  McCarthy,  alias 
Moriarty,  The  sum  of  six  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  lands  which  Daniel 
Croneen  holds  from  me,  The  said  sum  to  be  paid  by  two  gales  yearly  untill 
she  is  paid  ye  sum  of  Forty  Pounds  Sterl. 

P 
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T)AnUA    AOT)AAin    Ul    tlAUAltte. 


•oem  ci     T)O  ctnu 


LAOC  meAtt  ceAnn-pA,    ceAnn  TIA 
ComtA  "Din  t)om   cloinn  ATI  ce  -pm  ; 
ton  A  mbit),  A  mb|Aig  'f  A  n-eij?eAcc. 


A  ^cto^A-o  cfiuAi-6,  A  •octiAg  'f  A 

10     A  fCiAU  cof  nAim  -ponti  obf  AIJAC  HA   bj?Aot/con  ; 

A  ^cpArm  bA^Aip  cum  f  eAf  Aim  1  bpteix)  cu  ; 

A  scnuAc  ]?A  fceimeAlt  x>e  fiop  ^Ati  beim  tu. 


A  n^teACAi-oe  CU^A  1  n-ucc  An 
A  zjCucutAinn  *oo  gtii|\ni  cum 
15     A  5comAi|AC  1  mbeAjinAin  nAmA-o  50  cneAn  cu, 
cincif  te  1Tliiini|"  An 


Item.  I  leave  bequeath  and  order  that  Arthur  Herbert  Esq.  may  be 
paid  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  sterl.  and  Daniel  O'Donoghue  the  sum  of 
eight  pounds  sterl.,  the  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  my  Interest.  I  like- 
wise order  that  Richard  Galloway  of  Killarny  may  be  paid  the  sum  of 
four  pounds  sterl. 

I  likewise  order  that  Micahel  Morrough  of  Corke  may  be  Paid  the 
sum  of  one  Pound  fiveteen  shillings  and  fourpence  out  of  my  said  Interest. 
I  likewise  order  that  Dennis  Slattery  and  Conner  Slattery  of  Corke  may  be 
paid  the  sum  of  Four  Pounds  eighteen  shillings  Sterl.  for  wch  I  past  my  bond. 

Item.  I  order  ten  Pounds  for  my  funeral  Expenses,  and  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  for  charitable  uses,  to  be  disposed  of  as  my  overseers  shall 
think  proper. 

Item.  Whereas  I  have  upon  Articles  of  Intermarriage  between  my 
son  Florence  McCarty  and  Garrett  Barry's  daughter,  have  settled  and 
confirmed  the  Plowland  of  Lisnagaune  Leameigligsane,  Rossagru  (?), 
as  is  mentioned  In  Articles  perfected  between  said  parties  I  do  by  this, 
as  being  my  last  will  and  testament,  Confirm  ye  same. 

Item.  I  have  assigned  a  Lease  perfected  by  the  Lord  Kenmare  to 
me  of  the  three  plowlands  of  Lisnagaune  and  Caranesliggach  &ca.  unto 
Charles  McCarty  of  Rathduff  Gentle.,  The  said  Lease  bearing  date  the 
twenty  seventh  day  of  September  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  for  a  valuable  consideration  &  in  trust  for  my  children  ;  if  he 
pleases  when  he  is  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterl.  is  paid  of  (?) 
and  Discharged  with  the  Lawful  Interest  thereon.  I  do  likewise  recom- 
mend unto  Charles  McCarty  to  pay  a  reasonable  part  of  my  Debts  and 
Legacys  before  mentioned  which  I  hope  he  will  perform,  as  I  take  him 
to  be  my  best  of  ffriends,  and  that  as  my  yearly  Income  will  allow  it. 

Item.  I  order  that  after  paying  all  the  aforesaid  Debts  Expences 
and  Legacys  or  any  other  Debts  that  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  that 
all  the  Lands  of  Scronedirragh  BarroughDuffe,  Lisbabigh,  Knockanaroe 
and  Knockihighane,  the  said  Lands  to  be  left  to  my  son  Daniel  McCarty 
and  his  issue  meale  Lawfully  begotten  (subject  to  ye  rent  that  I  was  to 
pay),  and  for  want  of  issue  meale  In  Daniel  McCarthy  that  the  said  Lands 
Shall  come  to  my  son  Florence  McCarthy  and  his  issue  meale  and  for 
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5     It  was  from  my  house  that  there  fell  under  a  cloud 
A  nimble,  mild  hero,  the  head  of  noble  chieftains  ; 
A  door  of  protection  for  my  children  was  he  ; 
The  store  of  their  food,  their  vigour  and  their  power. 

Thou  wert  their  helmet  of  steel,  their  axe,  and  their  armour, 
JO     Their  shield  of  defence  against  the  growl  of  the  wolves, 
Their  threatening  staff  with  which  to  stand  in  the  contest  ; 
Their  rick  covered  for  ever  without  blemish  ; 

Their  warrior  wert  thou  in  the  breast  of  danger  ; 
Their  Cuchulainn  to  invoke  as  a  peacemaker  ; 
15     Their  protection  in  the  gap  of  the  enemy  with  might ; 
Though  thou  hast  fallen  by  means  of  Muiris  the  liar. 


want  of  Issue  meale  In  any  or  Either  of  them  that  it  shall  come  to  the 
right  heir  of  any  or  either  of  them.  I  do  further  order  and  desire  and 
bequeath  that  the  Lands  of  Lisnagaune  which  I  formerly  settled  upon 
Florence  McCarty  shall  come  to  Daniel  McCarty  and  his  issue  meale  for 
want  of  issue  meale  In  Florence  McCarty  my  son.  I  doe  hereby  revoke 
all  wills  and  settlements  that  I  formerly  made  as  far  as  ye  law  will  allow. 
I  do  hereby  Likewise  Impower  Daniel  McCarty  my  Eldest  son  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  his  daughters  upon  ye  above  Lands  or 
upon  the  whole,  if  ever  it  comes  In  his  power.  And  I  doe  hereby 
Likewise  impower  my  son  Florence  McCarty  to  raise  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  Pounds  for  two  of  his  Daughters  If  any  he  should  have. 

Item.  I  leave  my  wife  Margrett  McCarthy  my  sole  Executrix,  and 
if  my  Lord  Kenmare  pleases  to  be  so  kind  as  to  be  one  of  my  overseers 
of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament  I  doe  hereby  desire  ye  favour  of  Daniel 
O  Donoghue  and  Garrett  Barry  of  Derryleagh  to  be  overseer  of  my  will 
likewise,  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  November  1724 
four  Owen  mcCarthy.  In  the  prents.  of  us,  Dennish  O'Keeffe,  Jam. 
Barry,  Daniel  Rahily,  Michll.  Rahily. 

Probate  of  the  above  will  was  granted  on  the  6th  of  April,  1738. 

Eoghan's  kinsmen  at  Lisnagaun,  to  quote  Miss  Hickson,  "  won  and 
retained  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties."- 
O.  K.  Rec.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  note.  Indeed  the  reputation  of  this  family  in  our 
own  day  for  large-hearted  generosity  makes  us  enter  into  the  poet's 
feelings  in  speaking  of  Eoghan's  benevolence  towards  his  children.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  Eg.  94,  and  another  (incomplete)  in  R.I.  A.  23.  C.  21. 

2.  A.  reads  1  mbj\6n  50  -oeo. 

3.  A.  reads  "oo  t>pif  tno  6l/i  ir-  mo  6|\oT6e. 

5.  In  this  and  following  lines  the  poet  refers  to  the  downfall  of  Eoghan 
MacCarthy  Riabhach. 

9-16.  A  in  these  lines  refers  to  ctomti  in  7.  In  these  two  stanzas 
Eoghan  is  described  in  various  military  terms  as  the  defence  of  the  poet's 
children. 

12.  CJUIAC  pAoi  fceitrieAlA,  a  rick  with  its  heap  like  a  pent-house;  the 
-pee  1  trie  All,  is  the  portion  jutting  out. 

1 6.  It  was  Muiris  got  Eoghan's  lands,  but  who  he  was  is  uncertain. 
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A  tnbA]ic  *p  A  rnbAt)  '-p  A  n-A^cAc  fem   uu, 
A  teo^An  'p  A    feAbAc  A  ^ceAnn  '-p  A 
A  tonnf\AX>  folAip  1  n-ooijAceAcc  pteibe, 

2O       'S    A    "OC^IAC    CeAJAC    Y    A    H16Ap    CA-p 


A    ^CACtTlileAt)    TleApcbtl1t)eAnTTlA|A, 

,  CA1jVOeA1TIAlL,  'pAI'OeATTlAl'L,  f  Aob|\AC, 


,  |\eAccniAi\,  ^ACTTIAH  -peimeAC. 

An  Aon  tocc, 


SocmA,  foitbiji,  f  ocAip  n-A 

,    pOtlUATTlllll,  -pAOICeATTItllt,  be 

,  •OIA-DA,  ciAttniA|A,  feiT 


OfCA|AT)A, 

30     t)'Ag  TIA  bpeAp  pjAifi  ceAnnuf 
T)e  fleAccAib  CogAin  TTIOIJI,  t-p 

1p    CA1-p   TT11C    C01]AC, 


HA  jieAcu,  ip 
A  b|\ACAi|\  TDogA,  A^uf  Conn  TIA  t)cneAncAU 
35     A  TTiAC-pAn  Ape  puAijA  ceAnnup  Cit^e 

CAi|\bpe,  ip   CAp,  An   flAic,  if  Heitt  T)ub. 


A    bf\ACA1N    PeA^gtJf    CAltTIA 

1p  lugome  mon  An  toitne  t 
CeAttACAn    CAipii  x>o  cAf 
40     1p  t)piAn  len  cjieAfcpAt)  CtAnnA 


19.  fleibe  cu,  A. 

20.  meAf,  perh.  "fruit,"  hence  "heir." 

22.    CA1JVOeA1TIAlt,,    A.     CeAJVOAtTI  All/. 

22-29.  Some  of  the  adjectives  in  this  list  may  seem  to  contradict  one 
another,  but  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  -pionuAtfiuii  and 
f  AoiceAtTitnl,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  lists  are  grouped 
in  regular  order  according  to  meaning.  Assonance  and  alliteration  have 
more  to  do  with  their  position  than  the  sense. 

30.  T)'A§  :    B.  -o'f  A1$,  A.  x>'f  AI§. 
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Their  bark,  their  boat,  their  prosperous  vessel  art  thou  ; 
Their  hero,  their  warrior,  their  leader,  and  their  champion  ; 
Their  blaze  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  mountain  ; 
20     And  their  true  lord,  and  their  esteem  beyond  Erin  ; 

Their  noble  warrior  of  strong  companies, 
Gallant,  friendly,  ingenious,  keen, 
Valiant,  brave,  proud,  stately, 
Princely,   commanding,   fortunate,   powerful ; 

25     Of  just  laws,  grave,  strong,  faultless, 
Quiet,  cheerful,  steady  in  his  virtues, 
Stout-hearted,  fond  of  carouse,  philosophic,  polite, 
Manly,  pious,  sensible,  of  calm  wisdom ; 

Handsome,  Oscar-like,  able,  mighty, 

30    With  the  valour  of  the  men  who  obtained  the  headship  of  Erin ; 
Of  the  progeny  of  Eoghan  Mor,  and  of  Eibhear, 
And  of  Cas,  son  of  Core,  who  was  not  subdued  in  bravery. 

Eireamhan  of  the  laws  and  Aongus, 
His  kinsmen,  Mogha,  and  Conn  of  the  strong  battles, 
35     Art,  his  son  again,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Eilge, 
Cairbre,  and  Cas  the  chieftain,  and  Niall  Dubh. 

Fergus  was  his  kinsman,  strong,  wounding, 
And  lughoine  Mor,  the  afflicting  breeze, 
Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  whom  they  turned  back  for  a  time, 
40    And  Brian,  by  whom  the  children  of  Turgesius  were  laid  low 


31-40.  The  kings  here  mentioned  belong  to  the  highways  of  Irish 
history. 

33.    eipotiiAii  tiA  iv>r.  A.  35.  eilge:   f£ile,  A. 

39.  The  subject  of  CAFA-OAJA  is  ClArmA  uupgefiuf,  that  is,  the  Danes. 
For  an  account  of  Ceallachan's  wars  with  the  Danes,  see  O'Halloran's 
History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  213  et  seq.  Also  Toruigheacht  Cheallachain 
Chaisil,  Ed.  Bugge,  and  Keating,  vol.  iii.  (I.  T.  Soc.).  For  a  discussion 
on  the  name  Turgesius,  see  Todd's  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill, 
Introd.  liii. 
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T>O    PJM'OTTI    Hi 
AH   -oiomAif  fHoctriAin 
AOX>A  TTIIC   Cumn   r\&}\  ct,Aoi'6eA'6   1   n-Aon  •otft, 
*Oo  -pus  A  btn-oeAn   CAN  cumn   1 


45     1f  V1'0!1     e 

u    AH   ceAp  t)e  fteAccAito 

TIA  TTlAin^e    An    CA-pAinn  'f  An   cSleibe 
On  TJA   Cic  50  poiAAi^ib   Steibe 


A  b-pACAin  thjA  nA  mDu-pcAc  CACCAC, 
50     Hi   ConcutoAi-p  -puAijA  clu   te  -OAonnAcc, 
Hi   *6oTtinAitt  nAn  leonAt)   AN  Aon   con, 
1|"  Hi   Hu&ittc  cltjniAit    nA  "LuineAC 


*oo  ttlAc  Hi  Heit1  cu, 

t)]\ACAin    5A1]A1T)    Hi     CCAtlAlg    'f    A 

55     bnAUAin  5^tin  T)on  ppionnf 

*Oo   -pein  mAn  CAnuA]A  1   SAtuAi-p  nA 


1f    ClAnnA  Stnbne  *oo   bi   n-A 
*6oiiinAiUl    CAITTI    nA|A   pit   6   Aon   CAC, 
60     1]"  *6oTiinAitL  g-poToe,  ceAnn  "oineAC 


bnACA1|A    -D'AjA-OfllOCC    Hi 

bpACAin  p|i  CeAnn  Utnnc  nA 

b]AACA1]A    *6uib     X)e  -pllO 

1^   ttltc  ^pmngin  -oo  b'pontAOc  m'   AonA|A. 


41.  p]Aiotfi  for  ppeAm,  as  often.  45.   ti-AtriAjAc:   n-Aic|Mf,  A. 

46.  -oeAJoinig  :    •oei§-ionAi§,  B.  :   -oeAgnAi^,  A. 

53.   neitl:    bAoJAil,  A. 

56.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  is  meant ;  cf.  XIV.  71. 

57-60.  This  stanza  refers  mainly  to  the  O'Sullivans  :  the  principal 
branches  were — O'Sullivan  Mor  of  Dunkerron,  the  O'Sullivans  of  Beare, 
of  Capanacoise,  of  Ardea,  and  of  Tomies.  The  MacGillicuddys  were  also 
a  branch  of  the  O'Sullivans.  Aodh  Dubh  was  common  ancestor  to  the 
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A  kinsman  in  blood  to  the  stock  of  O'Leary ; 

Of  Seaghan  an  Diomais,  the  fierce,  the  mighty ; 

Of  Aodh  son  of  Conn,  who  was  not  overcome  in  any  struggle  ; 

Who  took  his  troops  together  with  him  over  the  sea. 


45     It  is  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Erin, 

That  you  are  the  head  of  the  noble  generous  families  ; 
'  The  lord  of  the  Maine,  of  Corran,  of  the  Sliabh, 
From  the  Two  Paps  to  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis. 

Noble  kinsman  of  the  mighty  Burkes  ; 
50     Of  O'Connor,  who  got  fame  through  humanity ; 
Of  O'Donnell,  who  was  not  ever  wounded ; 
And  of  O'Rourke,  the  famous,  of  the  bright  armour. 

A  near  kinsman  to  O'Neill  art  thou  ; 
A  near  kinsman  to  O' Kelly  and  to  his  wife  ; 
55     A  kinsman  in  blood  to  Prince  James  ; 

As  is  sung  in  the  Psalter  of  the  noble  chieftains. 

Kinsman  of  Domhnall  Cron  from  Bearra  ; 
Of  Clan  Sweeny  who  were  warriors  ; 
Of  Domhnall  Cam  who  never  retreated  from  battle  ; 
60     And  of  Domhnall  the  great,  the  direct  sovereign  of  Erin. 

Kinsman  of  the  high  family  of  O' Regan ; 

Kinsman  of  the  nobleman  of  Kanturk  of  the  marshy  plains  ; 

Kinsman  of  Dubh  of  the  family  of  the  Valley  ; 

And  of  Mac  Finneen  who  was  a  unique  true  warrior. 


O'Sullivans  and  MacCarthys.  Domhnall  Cam  bravely  defended  his  castle 
of  Carriganass  against  Carew  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Domhnall 
groidhe  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  Domhnall  Mor,  father  of  Giolla  Mochuda 
Caoch. 

61.  For  an  account  of  the  O'Regans,  see  O'Donovan's  edition  of  Topo- 
graphical Poems,  note  (411). 

63.  It    is    not    certain    what    Dubh    is    meant.      HA 
5CAoj\eA,  A. 


216         *OAnuA  Aox)A5Airi   ui  tiAUAille. 


65       bpACAlp    p1At    -00    YhAVl    nA 

1p  nA  nAoi   n^iAVl  t)o  ni<yp 

bpACAip  "DiAri  HA  rnbpiAnAC 

1Tlic  piApAip  ip  UigeApnA  nA  n>Oeife&c. 


pne  tlic  tlui-pif  on 
70     1-p  An  Ttitnjie  6   coi-p  SionAnn 
ttlic   itlAoittiitJAit)  nA  |AUA5  bA 
1f  tli   T)onncAT)A  An  tltnf  ^WA1|\  ctnuim 


-oon   tloTj-ceAC  feiTh  cu, 

ATI     bAJAttAlg    '-p    A 

75        ttACAifi   S6^^1^  X)e   lii^1^^  ^^ 
bunnAice  nA 


-pion  Hi   CAOIITI  5  An   Aon  tocc. 
buAt)Ac  nA  HUAJACAC  n^l/ei^eA 
tli    CeAUlACAin    CluAnA  VuAfAl  c|Aeice, 
80     1 


Con-pi   pnngil  LAOCUA, 
1p  1Thc  AtiitAOib    nA  leAbAippcniob    GACUAC, 
UAit)^  t^An   CAim   t)o   bAt)AT)  pAn 
1p  UAit>5   Ttlic   CAppcAig   6    Cl,Ap  1/mpc 


85     UA-O^    6   CeAtlAig  6   e^c-opinm    CACCAC, 
1p  UA-Q^  An   ttlutlAig  puAip  uppAim   6 
JAC  TA-D^  bi   cAit)bpeAc  bA  ^Aot  t)Uic, 
A   bpACAip  oigpe   UA1"65    true 


69.  The  Fitzmaurices  of  Lixnaw.  70.  The  Knight  of  Glin. 

72.  tli  >6oiin6A>6A  :    B.  tilic  X)onticA'OA,  which  is  perhaps  a  mistake 

=  '  nursing,  fosterage.' 
76  HA  n^legA.     A.   reads  HA  gcAol-eAC,   'of  the  stout  steeds.' 
78-79.  B.  reads  : 

"Do  pug  buAi-6  6n  HUACCAC   gl^igeAl; 

Ui     CeAltACAItl    UAfAll    Ct-UATlA    All    ^eigd^. 

'  Who  came  victorious  from  the  bright  Roughty  ; 
Of  noble  O'Callaghan  of  Cluain  of  smoothness  (Clon-meen).' 
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65     Generous  kinsman  of  Niall  of  the  slender  steeds ; 
And  of  the  nine  hostages,  who  ruled  Erin  ; 
The  vehement  kinsman  of  the  ancient  O'Briens ; 
Of  Mac  Ferris,  and  of  the  Lord  of  the  Decies. 

Kinsman  of  the  race  of  Fitzmaurice  from  Belick  ; 
70    And  of  the  Knight  from  beside  the  Shannon  of  the  slender 

ships  ; 

Of  the  son  of  Maolmhuaidh  of  the  routs,  who  was  valiant ; 
And  of  O'Donoghue  of  Ross  who  was  in  fosterage  with  thee. 

Great  kinsman  of  the  mild  Roche  art  thou ; 
The  near  kinsman  of  Barry  and  his  relatives ; 
75     Kinsman  of  Gerald  of  the  Grecian  princes ; 

Kinsman  of  the  warrior  of  Bunratty,  of  bright  spears  ; 

The  true  kinsman  of  O'Keeffe  without  a  fault ; 
The  victorious  kinsman  of  the  illustrious  O'Rourkes  ; 
Of  O'Callaghan  of  Cluain,  of  noble  qualities, 
80    And  of  the  descendants  of  Guaire  the  generous  and  charitable. 

Kinsman  of  Curi  the  fair,  the  heroic, 

And  of  MacAuliffe  of  the  long  stretches,  the  able ; 

Of  Tadhg  the   faultless  who  was  drowned  in  the  strong 

current, 
And  of  Tadhg  MacCarthy  from  Clar  Luirc  Eibhir. 

85     Tadhg  O' Kelly  from  Aughrim,  the  mighty, 

And  Tadhg  of  the  Mullach  who  was  esteemed  by  learned 

men  ; 

Every  Tadhg  who  was  of  much  account  was  thy  kinsman, 
Thou  kinsman  of  the  heir  of  Tadhg  son  of  Geoffrey. 


80.  Guaire  Aidhne,  surnamed  the  hospitable,  was  King  of  Connaught 
in  the  seventh  century.  A.  reads  fLuA^AC,  -oeA^cAc.  Lines  81-120  are 
missing  in  A. 

82.  Mac  Auliffe  of  Duhallow. 

83-84.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  Tadhgs  mentioned  here.  There 
are  several  of  that  name  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Clancarty  family. 

88.  O'Donoghue  of  Glenflesk. 


2i8  -OAtlUA    AOT)A5Ain    til    UAUAlLLe, 

OjAACAIjA     CtippAl^    ttjbA1§     CACCAlg, 

90     1f   dgeAymA  ThufcjAAige  An   cuil   btnt>e   pe 
irme  ATl    Cuinm   jruAin  -peirneA-p, 
An    CA|\Ainti   ij*  CAi-pb]Aig  CAob 


1f    CflUAg    -00     CAlATTl     A$     dAnnA    nA    5CAO|\AC 

*Oo  pAini^   CACO^CA  i  n-Aifcit)   ^An    61^10, 
95     Scei-o^  ]?A  n-A  tnlmn  -oe  A^  ITIiiipi^  An 
nA  cubAi^ce  6  tf)ui|Aif  -oe  A 


mo  ^tim   1^  -oubAc  '-p  i 

i-p  cui-p  c^e-p  cionn^cnAiy  eA*o  tei-p; 
U-pe  bi\ifeAt>  nA  fAOice  b-):ioctriA|\ 
IOO  CtnppT)  nA  cmn  -pm  1mn   "i-p  bAogAt  *o6. 


X)o 

tllA)\  tlAc  CuiriAiLL  i  -ocuif  nA  femne, 
t)o  gniot)  TDuinif  be  -otigcib  A 
bmn 


105  An  meix>  nAp  ponnA-6  1e  himi-pc  TIA 

*Oo  cpeAc  TTlAc  CJIAIC  An  triAip  *oen  cneAt)A, 
Ue  h6|\  An  -oiAbAit  -OA  niA|\  ^An  t)AonnAcc, 
'S  A  yi^  50  -oubAtcA  -OA  eiie<Nth. 

An   ue  bi  ACA  AnunAi-6  1  ^cumu-p  nA  cneme. 
no  ACA  i  mbt,iAt)nA  A^  lApnAit)  T)ei-pce, 
t)o    Tui^eA-o  -oif   t>A  tnbtnt)in  ^An  Aon 

A    5C|A01t>e    Y    A    5CU    -DA    CAOfCAX). 


91.  MS.  An 

93-96.  Having  excited  sympathy  for  Eoghan  by  recounting  his  virtues, 
and  tracing  his  high  lineage,  the  poet  turns  with  bitter  scorn  to  the  ad- 
venturers— men  who  dealt  in  sheep  and  frieze,  who  had  come  in  for  his 
lands — and  draws  a  ludicrous  picture  of  Muiris  and  Eamonn  portioning 
his  estate  amongst  them  as  if  they  were  cutting  a  sheep  into  chops. 

93.  cALA-rii  :  MS.  -6AIA ;  the  sense  and  metre  point  to  cALo.tri  as  the 
true  reading. 
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Kinsman  of  De  Courcey  the  supple,  the  mighty, 
90     And  of  the  lord  of  Muskery  of  the  yellow  plaited  locks,- 
Of  the  lord  of  Glenachruim  who  obtained  sway  ; 
Of  the  lords  of  Corran  and  Carbery  beside  thee. 

It  is  pitiful  that  sheepmongers  should  have  thy  land, 
Which  fell  to  them  without  payment,  without  an  eiric  ; 
95     A  steak  of  it  under  his  elbow  held  by  Muiris  of  the  frieze  ; 
An  unfortunate  steak  of  it  from  Muiris  held  by  Eamonn  ; 

The  origin  of  my  story  is  sad  and  tearful, 
The  reason  and  cause  why  you  began  to  be  jealous  of  him  ; 
On  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  proud  accomplished  nobles. 
100  Those  masters  will  taunt  us  with  "  he  is  in  danger." 

George  used  to  carry  off  unique  spoils 

As  the  son  of  Cumhall  in  the  front  of  the  warriors  ; 

Muiris  condemned  him  by  laws, 

And  sweet  the  voice  of  Eamonn  as  he  put  them  in  chains. 

105  As  many  as  were  not  destroyed  by  the  contrivance 'of  the 

vagabonds, 

M'Grath  robbed  all  who  survived  of  the  flock, 
By  means  of  the  devil's  gold  which  he  dispensed  without 

humanity, 
While  he  sought  to  double  his  dues. 

He  whom  they  had  last  year  in  the  authority  of  power 
no  Is  this  year  begging  for  alms  ; 

Two  of  their  company  were  left  without  any  stir  of  life  ; 
The  blood  of  their  hearts  and  breasts  pouring  out. 


97-100.  In  this  stanza,  which  is  obscure,  cuipp-o  linn  perhaps= 
cuinp-o  oj\Ainn,  '  will  injure  us.' 

101.  Seoinre  ;  Who  George  was  does  not  appear ;  there  was  a 
George  Eagar  constable  of  Killarney  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  "Do 
£nio-6.  MS.  has  -oo  piroi-o. 

1 08.  A  £ir  :  transcript,  A  frif  ;  in  any  case  the  metre  of  the  line  is 
defective.  f?if,  is  the  English  word  "  fees,"  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  rents,  dues." 


220  'OAtlUA    AOT)A5Airi    111 


CAiVLeAtriAin   SeA^Ain,  HAN  fCAn  6 
*Oo  ctM|A  CogAn  50  -oeo  -pAoi  n 
115  HA  •oibeA-pcAig  piojAlATjA  C-JAAOCCA, 

'S  A  -ocigce  n-A  pmiJ-oA  b-ptn^ce  An  Aon  b&U,. 


A  irnmc  n-A  -ounuAib  ugiDAijA  AopuA, 
"OjAAOice,  if   -OAITTI,  1-p  bAipx),  if 
^itToe  1-p  cliA-p  *OA  IAIAP  Le 
I2O  1p  ^A^iAif  Opiofc  -oe  f*io^  -OA  n- 


A  *iA  CA  A|\  neiit»   t)o  cUuin   TIA 
"    A  Hi   TIA   bpeA-jAC  ip   A  ACAIJA  TIAOTTICA 
CIACA-O   fA'-p  ftnin^if  A  loriAt) 
A  cio-p  ACA,  ip  e  pnmt  in' 


125  T)o  CAOIT)  Sot  50  T)OCC  AH   c-e 
'p  -p-pocA  -oeA-pA, 

A-OC11A1-6   A^  feToeA-6, 
n   frAiT)   CA  TTItii|Aip  i   ^ciimAp  'pAn   cAob  po. 


An  x>ibijAC   CO§AHI   50 

I3O    X)O    ^UlteA'OA|A    OCC 

An   ttlAig  'p  An   l/e<yrhAin   -pAnn 
An   CAJACAC,  An   cStAin^e    'p   An 


AbAinn   Citt   C^\IAT)   bA  ciAn  A 
A5  poyigot  '-p  A^   cAomeAt)  A  ceite, 
135  bpiiAc   nA   tyice   A]\    buite   'p  An   ^eite, 
'S   An       ^1^'e  A     t)AiL     tnt  n-A 


113.  Who  John  was  is  uncertain  ;  he  may  have  been  brother  to  Eoghan. 
121.  neitri,  old  dat.  of  neAifi,  is  required  for  metre.     A  reads  A  T:)IA  TIA 


122.  A  tli  nA  ]\eA6c,   B. 

123.  A  before  loriA-o  is  lost  in  pronouncing  the  line,  and  is  not  given 
in  MS. 

126.  In  B.,  between  this  and  next  is  inserted  an  extra  line,  "  Ao-6  mAc 
Cumn  nA]A  cLoi-oeA-o  Le  jrAolJA^,"  '  Aodh  son  of  Conn  who  was  not  over- 
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It  was  the  death  of  John  who  yielded  not  before  untruths, 
That  put  Eoghan  for  ever  beneath  a  cloud ; 
115  And  made  the  banished  very  weak  and  subdued  ; 
And  their  houses  crushed  together  into  soot. 

Often  were  aged  authors  in  his  mansions, 
Druids  and  seers,  and  bards,  and  learned  men, 
Poets  and  bands  of  rhymers  dispensed  to,  with  humanity  ; 
1 20  And  the  clergy  of  Christ  ever  visiting  them. 

O  God,  who  art  in  heaven,  who  nearest  the  tidings 
O  King  of  miracles,  and  Holy  Father, 
Why  hast  thou  suffered  his  place  to  be  held  by  bears, 
That  they  should  have  his  rent  while  he  is  straitened  for 
want  of  it! 

125  Sol  wept  bitterly  for  the  ruin, 
Luna  wept  streams  of  tears, 
The  severe  Boreas  is  blowing  from  the  north, 
As  long  as  Muiris  holds  sway  in  this  region. 

On  the  banishment  of  Eoghan,  afflicted,  and  enfeebled, 
130  Eight  noble  streams  wept, 

The  Mague,  and  the  Laune,  weak  without  respite, 
The  Carthach,  the  Slaney,  and  the  Claodach. 

The  river  of  Cillcriadh,  long  was  her  slender  moan, 
Bitterly  weeping  and  lamenting  her  lord ; 
135  The  margin  stream  of  Lixnaw  was  raging,  and  the  Feale. 
And  the  Galey  weeping  forth  in  loneliness. 


come  by  weapons.'  It  makes  no  sense  here,  and  is  most  likely  a 
scribe's  mistake. 

129.  c6ipfeA6  =  cuipfeAc.     B.  reads  bf\eor6e. 

129-132.  The  rivers  in  this  stanza  have  been  all  mentioned  in  XXII. 

133.  AbAinn  CiU,  CIMA*  seems  to  be  the  river  flowing  beside  Headford, 
called  the  Quagmire  River,  and  locally  Ab&itin  ui  Cpnv6.  A.  reads  AbA 
Cinti  Cjvuvo. 

135.  OJMIAC  nA  tice  Defers  to  the  River  Brick,  flowing  near  Lixnaw. 


222  'OAnUA    AO-6A5A111    HI     ftAUAltte. 

An      A01 


SionAinn   clomne  Loinc    nA 
An    tflAin^   5  An   -plAince  ^A 
140  Coif  1/AO1  '-p  AH    QnvoeAc  50 


Jf  An   pteApc  A|\  eA-pbAit)    ceitte, 
f?Aoi   -pcATTiAttAib  1-p  6i-pne, 
T)AltJA'D  '-p  An    CUAHAC  CJ\AOCCA, 
'S  An    beA|\bA  50   fA-ocurriAc   ic  -6eif)-fe. 


145  II  ion  fA^  An    Cnoin-peAc  -oeofi  5  An 
PAOI  AnTJAib  bocnA  boiiiAn  t)eA-p|\A 
An  HUACCAC  50  buAToeApcA  1|*  i  A 
AbAinn   T>A  Cic  '-p  A  -OAome  un 


Tli  |\Aib  Six)beAn  *oiob 
6  T)tm  CAom  ^o  hioccAn  Cinne, 
6  1m-p  bo  50  ceofiAinn  CipeAnn, 
"oeojAA  mopA  Ap  Aon 


An  ceAcc  TTluinip  uu^  tute  n-A  ceifvo  cine, 
I)A    clof  ^Ai  ]\  A^  mnAib  An  CAob  Utnnc, 
;I55  1p  IDA  uAob  tTlAin^e  -OA  -pneA^Ainc  50  heAX)itiA|A, 
1f  bA  ciof  tiAiLt  An  UACcAn  SLeibe 


An  1luip  A^   pl/eAt)  t)eA|\A, 
1-p  beAn  cpt)e  bAn   nA    btAnnAnn   CAob    nioc, 
beAn  c-pi-oe  An  §^eArmA  1  ^"^ 
160  1f  -peAcc  mnA  pt>e  An  An  ^Cic 


140.  A.  reads  50 

143.  The  Cuanach  is  mentioned  also  in  XXVI. 
145-8.  The  Croinseach  is  mentioned  also  in  XXII. 
The  other  rivers  mentioned  are  well  known.     See  Index  to  Place  Names. 
149  et  seq.     After  the  rivers  have  been  made  to  lament  the  ruin  of 
Eoghan,  the  mnd  sidhe  take  up  the  doleful  cry ;  see  Introd.,  sect.  IV. 
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The  Gaoi  was  sad,  and  the  Suir  screamed, 

And  the  Shannon  of  the  descendants  of  Lore  of  the  stout 

steeds, 

The  Maing  without  health,  because  of  the  tidings 
140  The  margin  of  the  Lee  and  the  Bride  afflicted. 

The  Fionn  Sruith  and  the  Flesk  deprived  of  their  senses  ; 
The  stream  of  Targlan  under  clouds,  and  the  Earne  ; 
The  river  Dalua  and  the  Cuanach  are  oppressed  ; 
And  the  Barrow  in  long  mourning  for  thee. 

145  The  Croinseach  did  not  leave  a  drop  but  it  scattered 

Throughout  the   kine-frequented  headlands  of  the  sea   of 

Beara  ; 

The  Roughty  is  troubled,  and  moans  ; 
The  river  of  the  Two  Paps  and  her  people  are  weakened. 

There  was  none  of  the  banshees  in  the  huge  rocks 
150  From  Dun  Caoin,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Erne  ; 
From  Inisbofin,  to  the  boundaries  of  Erin  ; 
Who  did  not  shed  great  tears  in  one  place. 

On  the  coming  of  Muiris  who  brought  everything  under  his 

proper  trade 

A  scream  was  heard  from  women  on  the  side  of  Tore  ; 
155  While  the  two  sides  of  the  Maine  replied  enviously ; 
And  wailing  was  heard  on  the  top  of  Sliabh  Mis 

The  banshee  of  Ross  was  shedding  tears, 
The  white  banshee  of  Blarney  beside  thee, 
The  banshee  of  the  Glen  in  which  birds  are  vocal, 
160  And  seven  banshees  on  the  Paps  without  pause. 


150.  Dun  CAoiti  is  to  the  west  oi  Dingle. 

T53-  6u5  U1^e  ti-A  6eijvo  6ipc  is  a  difficult  phrase. 

154.  A]\  feaob   cnuic,  A. 

J55-  K°  LeAtiriiAp,  A. 

156.  This  line  and  the  preceding  interchange  in  A. 


224  T>AriUA    AOt)A5Ain    HI 


'Oo  511  it  UnA  1  n*OuntAp  Chte; 

T)o   £tnt  Aoipe 

1p  T>O  §uit  Aoibitt 


165  T)o  gml  50  cjttiAg  An  HUACCAC, 
"Oo  5111^  Ame  1   n-Apuf  5tA^ine  '> 
T)o  5UileAt)Aii  occ  n-ocuAi|A  Afi  AOTI   toe 
*Oo 


T)uriA 

170   DeAn  cpt>e  1  •oITeAniAi|A  AJI  eAfbAif)  '-p  i   ceA-pcA  ; 
t)eAn  c-pme  1  n-CocAitl  -pop  5  An  -pAepeAtii  ; 
1p  beAn  cfToe  1   ^CeApAC   Cmnn   nA  n*OeipeAc. 


cpit>e   -pop  50  DeopAC   eAtnriAtt 
1   tnt)Aite  Hi    CAi|\bpe,  Ainnin  t>ec  'pAOjAptiocc ; 
175  bAifteACAn  i  ^cpeACAib  bAip  -pAC 
'S  An 


*Oo  ^IAC  -pAnnuAif  "OjieArn   An 

T)o  •f'AOiteA'OA^  50   bpiltpeAt)  A|\ip  cug&mn   SeAtnup, 
An  CAn   t)o  -pc^eA'o  An   leAc   -pAU 
180  An  tiA  ^Ait  n-A  IAJ\  A5 


*O'ei-p  5ti|A  cAoit>eAT)Aj\  coil/tee 

*Oo  loipc  tno  c|\oit>e,  t>o  rtulL  '-p  "oo  ceAf  me, 

An   bnAi5iT)geAt  6  pAit)|ub  nA 

t)o  beic  A^  501  ^An  fOf  n-A 


162.  Eily  O'Carroll  included  some  baronies  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

164.  C|\it)  An   Leic-cjAAig,  A. 

165.  cAolbeAn  ;    some  MSS.  cAOille  ;    and  also  Hardiman,  who  gives 
this  stanza.     CAoiU,e='  land/  is  given  in  O'R.'s  and  O'Brien's  dictionaries. 

174.  It  is  here  suggested  that  a  family  tie  exists  between  the  banshee 
of  a  great  family  and  the  members  of  that  family. 
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Cliodhna  wept  because  of  the  tidings  ; 
Una  wept  in  Thurles  of  Eily  ; 
Aoife  wept  in  the  fairy  mansion  of  Feidhlim  ; 
And  Aoibhill,  the  banshee  of  Carriglea. 


165  The  Ruachtach,  graceful  lady,  wept  piteously, 
Aine  wept  in  the  dwelling  of  Grian  ; 
Eight  times  eight  wept  together  on  the  same  lake  ; 
The  fairy  maidens  of  Corran  and  of  the  Sliabh  wept. 

The  banshee  of  Dun  Guill  was  bitterly  weeping  ; 
370  A  banshee  at  Tara  in  want  and  tormented  ; 
A  banshee  at  Youghal  also  without  respite  ; 
And  a  banshee  at  Cappoquin  of  the  Decies. 

A  banshee,  besides,  tearful  and  envious 
At  Baile  Ui  Chairbre,  a  maiden  of  thy  noble  race  ; 
,175  Baisleacan  in  the  tremors  of  death  at  tidings  of  thee  ; 
And  the  Eun  Fionn  in  the  grip  of  death. 

The  tribe  of  the  English  speech  fell  into  a  fainting  fit  ; 
They  thought  that  James  would  return  to  us  again, 
When  the  Stone  screamed  at  the  tidings  of  thee — 
180  The  Lia  Fail  moaning  in  its  centre. 

After  the  lament  of  woods  and  marshy  plains, 

It  scalded  my  heart,  it  ruined  and  tormented  me, 

That  the  fair-breasted  lady  from  Firies  of  the  noble  chieftains, 

Was  weeping  without  ceasing  alone, 


175.  "bAirLeACAn  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh, 
Co.  Kerry  ;  it  is  marked  on  Carew's  map  of  Iveragh  Barony  in  the  Lambeth 
Library. 

176.  AI  c^Ati  j?ionn,  also  called  An  ceAti  CeAtitiAn,  XXII.,  the  home 
.of  Mac  Finneen.     A.  reads  1  topotincA|\  e^A. 

Q 


226  TDAtlUA  AOt)A5Airi   HI   tlAUAllte.. 


185  AS  5jAeAt)At)  A  bAf  y  A^   fCACAt)    A  ceibe, 

Tl-A    5CAO|A    nt)eA]A5    A    -OeAjACA    $An     CJAAOCAt), 

A  cpoiceAnn  $e&1  AJA  JTAT)  n-A 
p'ot)A 


190  Coitlce,  co|A|Acnoic  gopmo,,  if  ]?Aolcoin, 
^ion-pcoc  A^  p'opjot  n-A  hAonA]A, 
*Oo  ctn      m'mcleAcc   UAI   n-A   ceile. 


c<yp   1]"   -JTAC   A 

T)en  c-poittpg  6  ^Ai-o-pib   TIA 
195   CpeAX)  An  bA|",  An  UAiji,  no  An   u-e 

Une  n-A|\  liull  .A  built  'f  A   heAt)AC? 


pionfcou  finn  50 
on   x)oitb  50  -pottu-p   1   n-ei-peAcu, 
UA  A  fAinpop  A^Ac-fA  x>eApb   mo 
2OO  1p  50  TDUI^  miti  n-A  fnuic  6m 


'S  A  LIACC  -l/UA     *oe  mAicib  tleitL  T)uib, 


TTInA  uAifle  nA|\   gnuAmt)A,   if   t)Aome 
H)o  cuAit)  x>e  *6ic  An   bit)        An    e 


205  5U1A  "oineAt)   An   n     ceAnc  50 

fA^A1]AC,    AbA1t),  1f 
t)1At)A,    1f    ctlAjA     n 

UAi-ple  nA   uuAiue  te  ceite. 


*O'innfeAf  50  -piop  -01   mo  f  ceAlcA  : 
2io  Jo  |\Aib   CogAn  fof  ^An 
A  UAtAm   mA  bi  n-A  t)ic  50 
A  yAjAit  t)6  AjAip  1e  tinn   An   -pex   cinu. 


191.  B.  has 

193.  A.  reads  TToccAim  cuif 

198.  A.  reads  ce  pollu]'  1  ti-eiceAC,  '  though  plainly  untruthfully. 
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185  Wringing  her  hands,  and  tearing  her  hair, 
Her  eyes  as  red  fire,  without  respite, 
Her  bright  skin  all  full  of  wounds, 
And  the  silken  covering  of  her  bosom  rent. 

After  the  streams  had  ceased  to  moan, 
190  Woods,  stately  green  hills,  and  wolves, 
Fionscoth,  weeping  continually  alone, 
Has  put  my  mind  into  confusion. 

I  ask  what  misfortune  has  happened,  and  the  cause  of  her 

tears 

Of  the  brilliant  lady  from  Firies  of  the  noble  chieftains,. 
195  What  the  death,  the  insult,  the  violence, 

For  which  she  mangled  her  limbs,  and  her  garments  1 

•* 

Fionscoth  replied  to  me  enviously, 
In  a  mournful  voice,  with  striking  power ; 
Thou  knowest  full  well  the  truth  of  my  tidings, 
200  Seeing  that  venom  comes  in  streams  from  my  wounds,. 

Seeing  the  great  multitude  of  the  nobles  of  Niall  Dubh, 
Huntsmen,  seers,  and  true,  courteous  chieftains, 
Noble  ladies,  who  were  not  cheerless,  and  aged  persons, 
Who  have  suffered  want  of  food  and  of  raiment, 

205  That  the  rightful  king  was  wickedly  banished, 
Bishops,  priests,  abbots,  and  men  of  letters, 
Pious  friars,  and  the  mendicant  band, 
And  the  nobles  of  the  country  together. 

I  told  her  truly  my  tidings  ; 
210  That  Eoghan  was  still  free  from  harm  ; 
If  his  land  was  lost  to  him,  that  he  could 
Obtain  it  again  at  the  coming  of  the  rightful  king. 


202.  f  apflAic  :  A  reads 
211.  "OA  >6i£,  A. 


228  "OA11UA  AOt)A5Ain  HI  tlAUAltte. 


n  50  hApx>  A$  eiJeAtri  A1|1 ; 
AS  tonnpAiii  pionnuAp  'p  ^ 
215  A$  pcpeAt>Ait)   pop  Ap  Co^An   50 
pol/A  "DopCA!)  m'   eipic 


Oppnti   pop  cus  1eon<vo  lem 

ip  Seem,   mic 
ip  'Oi^pmuix) 
22O  1Tlui|\ip  'p  ^n  -oip  pin 


1p  b]i6nAC  Anoip  te  cup  1    n 

An  ceo  po  cure   'n-&  CIOC"A|\ 

1p  Ap  ^AC  Aicme  -oe  clAnnAib   ttlilepiup, 

-An   rneit)  •oiob  "o'lompuig  te  LIUUAJA  A  n-eit>e; 


225  ITlAp  •o'imcig  c<s|A  p]\uitt  Anonn   Ap 

TtlAp  t)O  ctnpeAX)  Ap  -oibipu  coit>ce  SeAtnup, 
T)o  cuipeAt)   PA   pmAcc  Ap   ttiAip  -oen 
1p  x)0  cui)\eAt)   CogAn    pA  bpon,  mo 


i   lopA  Cpiopc  x)orn    eipceAcc 
230  An   ceo  po   Ap   CogAn   50  poitt  -oo  cp 
AipeAs  A  be  AC  At)  *oo  cAbAipc  t)6  Ap  Aon 
6   Smt)e  fmn  50  piojAAigib   Steibe   TTlip. 


213-216.  This  beautiful  stanza  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet. 

214.  -piotincAjA,  'struggle,  contest':  cf.  XXX.  2. 

217-220.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Orpen  and  Eagar  families 
who  settled  in  Kerry,  see  Old  Kerry  Records,  Second  Series,  pp.  140-212. 
The  Eagars  gained  great  military  distinction  in  the  British  army,  and 
were  not  the  last  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  Celts  of  Kerry. 
Francis  Eagar,  the  fifth  son  of  Alexander  Eagar,  the  first  settler  of  his 
name  in  Kerry,  married  a  daughter  of  O'Donoghue  Dubh,  of  Glenflesk, 
and  so  identified  himself  with  the  resistance  to  the  penal  laws  made  by  his 
brothers-in-law  that  he  is  called  in  more  than  one  despatch  "  a  pretended 
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John's  wounds  are  loudly  crying  out  to  him  ; 
They  are  flashing  forth  battle  and  beckoning, 
215  And  also  screaming  to  Eoghan  violently, 
Entreating  him  to  spill  blood  as  an  eiric. 


Orpen,  too,  inflicted  on  him  a  sad  wounding, 
Rughraoi  and  Seon,  sons  of  Amos  Eagar, 
John  and  Diarmuid  who  were  ever  liars, 
220  Muiris  and  these  two  brought  great  destruction  onjiim. 


Sad  now  is  it  to  record  in  Gaelic, 
This  trouble  that  has  fallen  as  a  shower  on  the  Gaels, 
And  on  every  band  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius, 
How  so  many  of  them  became  turncoats  with  Luther; 


225  How  our  good  clergy  have  gone  over  across  the  waves, 
How  James  was  sent  for  ever  into  banishment, 
How  all  that  survived  of  the  company  were  put  beneath 

the  yoke, 
And  Eoghan  was  afflicted  with  sorrow — my  sharp  wounding  1 


I  implore  of  Jesus  Christ  to  hear  me  ; 

230  To  remove  this  sorrow  which  is  on  Eoghan  for  awhile  ; 
To  make  restitution  to  him  of  his  property  at  once. 
From  Suighe  Finn  to  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis. 


Protestant."    One  of  the  Orpens,  Robert,  was  the  hero  of  Killowen  in  1688. 
But  the  Eagars  referred  to  in  this  stanza  we  are  unable  to  identify. 

218.  The  name  Amos  is  not  unknown  in  Kerry. 

221-228.  In  these  two  stanzas,   the  general  evils  of  which    Eoghan's 
expulsion  only  formed  a  small  part,  are  dwelt  on. 

222.  B.  reads  An  ceuf  A  cine,  '  the  torture  that  fell.' 

224.  A.  has  rnAp  -o'lompuij,  '  because  they  turned.' 

225.  TTIAfV   t)O  CU1peA"6   CA|\  fJMJlVl,    A. 

229.   Accuitigim,  A.  reads  ACj\uirn,  that  is,  AC§OIJMTTI. 
232.  A  great  many    mountains  in   Ireland  are  called   Suighe  Finn. 
Above,  the  poet  puts  the  limits  thus  : 

On  -OA  616  50  jrioj\Ai§ib  Steibe 


230  T)AnUA  AOt)A5Airi   111 


tlipce   n<s  rn^in^e,  LeAnium,   l^oi,   ip   ClAOT)AC, 
Sn^i*6mit)    le  ppAUAib    pcAip   le   lmn    Leirn   Uinpc, 
235  ponnAfpuic,  pleApc,  ip  CAipe   An    tflAoip   j;eimvo, 
Tloim   tfltnpip  -oo  ceACc  ipce^c  le  Clomn 


Uuicim  HA  bpt^cA  meA-p<s 
Le  nutriii]A  tiA  nATTiAT 
"Otigce  riA  b|?eA|A  tep  leA^Af)  tli 
240  Uu£  THuijAif  ipceAc  ^^n    ce^-pc  le   Clomn 


mo  fe<Mi   le   f  e<\l  1    ntlib 
ctncim   HA  b^eAp  -p^n   cpeAf  le  tlig  Se^mup, 

-oo  ceAcu   ipce^c  le 
A  5CuiTmlim    b^p  -com 


An 


245  tTl^p  uuiceAp  5<sc  *oocAp  le  poc&p  -00  pice^p  n-A  *6eAi6 
pionnAt)  T^&C  cop<MD   AH  olAnn  An   -ouille  'p  An   blAC, 
Hi  -oume  nA  occAp,  ACC  co^At)  nA  pigce  -oe  gno,u, 

mtuleAnn  An  *OpoiciD  'p  An  eocAip  t)o  ttltnpip  n-& 
Uitti. 


233-236.  In  this  stanza  the  rivers  more  closely  connected  with  the 
estate  of  Eoghan  are  introduced  as  a  final  chorus  of  grief  for  the  incoming 
of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar. 

234.  L-.nn  teim  ctnrc,  the  lake  of  Tore  Waterfall. 

236.  CAife  AH  rilAoirv.  The  River  Maor  or  Maire  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  is  referred  to  by  Spenser  :  — 

"  There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Maire." 

— Fairy  Queen,  Canto  n.,  Bk.  iv. 

The  Fionn  Sruth,  or  Finn  Sruth,  is  perhaps  the  Finn  Abhainn  that  flows 
through  Drishane  into  the  Blackwater,  or  it  may  be  the  Finnisky,  which 
flows  into  the  Roughty  at  Kenmare. 

241.  This  line  is  of  biographical  interest :  le  reAl  seems  to  imply  that 
his  parents  were  then  living  in  Iveleary. 
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The  waters  of  the  Maine,  the  Laune,  the  Lee,  and  Claodach, 
Unite  with  the  streams  that  depart  from  the  lake  of  Tore 

Fall  ; 

.235  The  Fionnshruth,  the  Flesk,  and  the  current  of  Maor  moan 
At  the  coming  in  of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar. 

The  fall  of  the  active,  truly  heroic  chieftains, 
Outnumbered  by  the  enemy  who  were  strong  and  powerful 

in  deed, 

The  laws  .0tf  tfiie  men  by  whom  King  James  was  overthrown, 
^240  Brought  :in  Muiris  without  right  with  Clan  Eagar. 

The  abiding  of  my  forbears  for  some  time  past  in  Iveleary, 
And  the  fall  of  the  men  in  battle   for  King  James, 
The  coming  in  of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar, 
Is  the  reason  why  I  stroke  with  my  hand  the  truly  powerful 
foe. 

THE   BINDING. 

.245  As  every  loss  is  overcome  through  the  profit  which  follows  it, 
So  the  proof  of  every  crop  is  the  wool,  the  leaf,  the  blossom  ; 
It  was  not  one  man  nor  eight,  but  the  war  of  the  kings,  that 
for  ever 

the  Mill  of  the  Bridge  to  Muiris  and  the  key  in  his 
hand. 


242.  A.  reads  bjreA^  JAU  6eAj\c. 

244.  cuimil/itn  bAf  ='  I  stroke  with  the  hand,'  said  ironically  of  satire. 
The  enemy  seems  to  be  Muiris. 

245-6.  The  meaning  is  '  Every  effect  has  a  proportionate  cause.' 

247-8.  The  point  seems  to  be  that  the  seizure  of  the  Mill,  etc.,  by 
Muiris  is  no  trivial  event  and  has  had  no  trivial  cause,  has  had  no  less  a 
cause  in  fact  than  the  struggle  for  the  Crown. 

248.  What  bridge  is  meant  is  uncertain,  but  probably  the  reference  is 
to  Lisnagaun,  near  HeadfoM,  where  there  is  a  place  still  called  Old  Bridge, 
which  had  formerly  a  tucking  mill.  B.  has  Uug  muileAtin  An  -opoicro  -oo 
]'An  eo6Ai|\  TIA  IAHTI. 


232  T>AnUA  AOT)A5Ain 


XXXVI. 

An  •oeAJFAisnne. 


ccc.,  AH  x>eAj].-Aifciiie  feo  -ooti 

Cill  Ai]Ane,    A^uf    t>o    Cornell   "buictei|\    Cille     CA'f,    &]\   H-A 
cteAriinAip  pe  ce'ite:   50  rnbeA-6  popfeiLb   A 


Ctntm 
tioncA  t>e  J^^f  An    Spio]\Ait) 

|A     Cltl     CA1f    6 

T)o  1^15   Cilte  hAipne  A 
T)A  ^cloinn   TTIAC  511^  -citif  AH   AIC  fin 

50    •OdgeAt)    ^C-jMOf    1f    UpAgl^CC    ATI 


T)o 

10  5°   mbeA-p-pAti  An    CutriAcc&c  -pom   *OiA 

On   •oc-peA'O   -pom   1   n^eibeAnn   An   c- 
An   cAottil3j\eiueAtTi    ctvirhAit,  if   An 
go  'ocpei^^At)   ye   eAT)--pAn    cpe 

A   5clAonc|Aoit)e  ^n   unilAi-oeAcc  -OA 
15          Se&nAt)  ttlic   *Oe  "OA  mb'e  A 
Le   -AobAAneAc   50   n-oub 


XXXVI.— This,  as  well  as  XXX.,  was  composed  by  O'Rahilly  on  the- 
marriage  of  Lady  Honora  Butler  of  Kilcash  to  Valentine  Browne,  thirds 
Viscount  Kenmare,  in  1720.     It  gives  a  further  proof  of  his  devotion  to- 
the  Browne  family,  especially  when  their  influence  was  at  a  discount  and? 
their  estates  at  the  mercy  of  cunning  adventurers.     We  know  from  VJIT. 
and  XXI.  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  bis    intimacy  with  the  family 
considerably   waned,    probably  as   his   poverty  increased.     Whether  the- 
break  in  their  relations  was  due  to  any  shortcomings,  supposed  or  other- 
wise,   on  the  part   of  the   poet  it  is  of  course   impossible   to   say   now.. 
One  thing  however  is  certain,  the  good  wishes  expressed  in  this,  as  well  as- 
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XXXVI. 


THE  GOOD  OMEN. 

Egan  O'Rahilly  sang  this  good  prophecy  for  Lord  Browne,  Killarney,. 
and  for  Colonel  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  when  they  had  made  a  match :  that 
their  posterity  might  enjoy  for  ever  their  heritage. 

DRUIDS  and  prophets  have  unravelled 

From  the  prophecies  of  Patrick,  and  Brigid, 
And  of  holy  Colm  the  truly  saintly,  sayings 

Which  were  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
5     Since  a  prince  of  Kilcash  has  bestowed 

On  the  king  of  Killarney  his  daughter, 
That  their  sons  might  inherit  the  place 

Till  the  destruction  and  consummation  of  the  world. 


Isaias  threatened  the  Jews  beforehand, 
10        That  God  the  All-powerful  would  take  away 
From  that  tribe  in  bondage  their  director, 

Their  illustrious  judge,  and  their  physician  ; 
That  He  would  abandon  them  on  account  of  the  depth 

Of  their  perversity  in  not  obeying  His  rule  ; 
15     If  they  were  guilty  of  denying  the  Son  of  God, 

That  He  would  banish  them  root  and  branch  with  the 
sword. 


in  XXX.,  show  clearly  that,  then,  O'Rahilly 's  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Brownes  was  of  a  kindly  character  and  could  not  have  arisen  from 
unworthy  motives. 

There  is  only  one  copy  of  this  poem  known  to  UP,  namely,  that  in  the- 
A.I.A..  23.  D.  3. 

2.   ]Aeimporm*y6 :   peitfipiontiAr,  MS. 
7.   6ilir:  •fcioUir,  MS. 
13.  ^A-O-TATI,  metrical  for 
15.  MS.  reads    mbe 


T)AttUA  AOT)AAin  111 


pn  ens  T)IA  cutriAip  -otunne, 
eif   beic  1   ^ctiiti^nj^AC   50 


J20  SciAt  ni]Ac,  i 

5&T1   ci^A^t)  n-xs 

An   biAt)CAc  ^An   ctinncA-p  "oon 


A  x>c-|\iAicfliocc  -oo  lonn|A«Ntii  n-A   nx)eoit) 
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In  like  manner  has  a  mighty  God  given  to  us, 

After  we  had  been  in  sore  straits, 
A  lord,  a  high  chieftain,  a  prince, 
20        A  shield  of  strength,  a  new  golden  helmet ; 
That  is  Browne,  without  flaw  on  his  fame, 

Who  maintains  multitudes  without  reckoning  ; 
1  beseech  the  Creator  of  the  elements 

That  their  lordly  progeny  may  brightly  flourish  after  them. 


236  'OAnUA  AOt)ASAin  til 


XXXVII. 


An   tilAotAin   UA    muncA-oA,  -oo  cctfonAix)   1    n-Aice    1e   t)Aite 

CCC.,    t)0    Ao-OAgMI    11  A    flACAlLle.       1f    AITltAlX)    A    blCeAJ*  A]\   CU1|\C 

1  "ocig  "OA1C  til  lA|\flACA  1  mbAite  ITJuipne,  Ajuf   -oo   cuAtcAf  ^ucr 
Atnuig  A^uf  e  A^  ceAcr  JTA  •oem  An  cige.     b'e  tntliAm  ATI  c-Aon 
•otune  AtfiAin  -DA  nAib  ifc15'  t)'Aicin  guc  Au^A^Ain,  Aguf   x>o 

leAHA]"  Ag  -pAltciUgAT)  ]AOltTie  :  - 


A^  UCACC  -pAoi'n  "outitAig  f  eo  ctntce  x>e  ceilt  |:A  J 

Hi  cAici^eAt)  |*ib-pe  A^p  An   mbite  '-p  nio|A  b'Aon  •o'biip 

•OCAOlb, 

'S    Le    •oeAgcpoi'oe     ctimAirm      -oo     cuniAim      t)6     ceAX> 


X)A 


A  gteActn-oe  cli-pce  x>en  f  ui]\inn  bA  f  Aop  ]?A  jnirh, 
T)e  ctAnnAib  cunt)  TIA  bfionn^triAC  ce  CA1X)  fiop, 
go  mAr^cAoi  tnte  |?A  t)tnUle  UA^V  ceAt)  -J:A  c-pi 

AJA  ciurrifAib  pui-pu  UjieAntAin  IAOI. 


XXXVII. — William  an  Mhaolain,  who  composed  the  above  stanza 
of  welcome  for  O'Rahilly,  was  a  contemporary  of  his,  and  a  native  of 
Crookstown,  Co.  Cork.  A  few  poems  by  him  occur  in  the  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  These  two  stanzas  have  come  down  by  oral  tradi- 
tion. We  have  received  them  from  Mr.  Patrick  O'Crowley,  of  Macroom, 
in  whose  family  poetical  lore  has  lingered,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to 
have  kept  the  correct  tradition.  Indeed  internal  evidence  marks  the 
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XXXVII. 

A   WELCOME  TO  O'RAHILLY. 


William  Murphy,  alias  an  Mhaolain,  who  lived  near  Crookstown, 
composed  this  for  Egan  O'Rahilly.  A  Bardic  Court  was  being  held  in  the 
house  of  David  O'Herlihy  at  Bally vourney,  and  the  voice  of  Egan  was 
heard  as  he  came  toward  the  house.  William  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  inside  who  recognized  Egan's  voice,  and  he  spoke  as  follows,  wel- 
coming him  : — 

I  RECOGNIZE  the  note  of  a  man  of  true  power,  the  witty 

Egan, 

Approaching  this  height,  full  of  wisdom  and  respect, 
You  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  great  man,  nor 

does  he  belong  to   your  side, 
And  with  friendliness  of  heart  I  bespeak  for  him  an  hundred 

of  welcomes. 


Egan  said  in  answer  to  him  : — 

Doughty  contender,   of  a  tribe  that  was  noble  of  action, 
Descendant  of    a   race   of   fair   sons,   though    they   be    in 

adversity, 

May  you  all  live  and  bloom  for  over  three  hundred  years 
On  the  dry  fair  land  along  the  marge  of  the  full-flowing 

Lee. 


stanzas  as  genuine.  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  in  the  Parish  of 
Crookstown  a  townland  called  1  nfe  tli  fUcAille,  or  Incharahilly.  Whether 
the  place  was  named  from  an  ancestor  of  the  poet's,  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  any  case  it  goes  to  show  that  the  surname  is  a 
well-established  one  in  Munster. 

i.  "bpeAcnuijim  ;  bpeicmgim,  O'C. 

5.   £nini  :  nirii,  O'C. 
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XXXVIII. 
AOR  T)oitinAitt  nA  unite 


Ao}\  -oo  geaXlAf  x/pge  50  CApAi-6 

IDon  |Aice<sc  p&itteAC, 
Cn&oifce  cjAe&cA,  contngceAc, 

CAOC  1  ^ceAfCAib  punc&nit&cc. 


fCAf\ca,  A 


CCA,  1|"  rrnjlic 
IO         1f  mine  A 


An 


XXXVIII.— This  bitter  satire  on  O'Rahilly,  to  which  his  no  less 
bitter  reply  is  appended,  was  composed  by  Domhnall  na  Tuile 
MacCarthy,  whose  patron  was  Tadhg  an  Duna.  That  chieftain  died 
in  1696,  and  MacCarthy  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  occasion.  Some  time 
after  the  sad  event  O'Rahilly  visited  the  locality,  and  wrote  his  poem 
in  praise  of  Warner  (X.).  It  is  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  he  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Domhnall, 
it  is  said,  betook  himself  to  a  place  called  Coolnasnaghty  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bandon  river,  opposite  to  Tocher,  and  there,  from  a  rocky  eminence, 
never  tired  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  that  beloved  vale. 

When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  the  priest  who  attended  him  told  him 
he  should  never  more  behold  Tocher.  When  the  priest  had  left,  determined 
to  falsify  the  prophecy,  Domhnall  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  weak  as  he  was, 
crawled  to  his  favourite  rock,  whence  he  could  behold  it  once  more,  and 
having  taken  one  last  look  at  the  deserted  vale,  expired.  On  the  spot 
where  he  died  there  is  a  heap  of  stones  still  pointed  out,  called  "  Leacht 
Dhomhnaill  na  Tuile."  Every  visitor  increases  it  by  a  stone. 
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[XXXVIIT. 

THE  SATIRE  OF  DOMHNALL  NA  TUILE. 

I  PROMISED  to  compose  a  satire  quickly 
For  the  dissipated  wretch,  slow  in  versification  ; 

A  consumptive,  diseased,  foreign,  ragged, 
Dull  in  questions  of  exactness. 


In  revenge  for  his  reproaching  a  poet  descended 
Of  the  true  blood  of  bright  Core  of  fair  Munster, 

I  shall  file  down  his  entrails,  his  complexion,  his  cheek,. 
And  his  heart  for  the  idiotic  morose  boor. 


A  wretch,  cowardly,  bereft  of  wisdom, 
10        Most  disposed  to  the  rocking  of  sleepiness  ; 
A  low  sluggard,  a  hungry  fop, 

Is  the  awkward  blundering  untidy  fellow. 


In  some  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  the  first  piece  is  given  as  the  com- 
position of  Donnchadh  Caoch  O'Mahony,  who  was  famed  as  a  satirist. 
These  include  B.  38  and  the  Maynooth  MS.  (x.).  L.  24,  which  was  written 
by  Diarmuid  O  Mulchaoine,  had  originally  as  title  "  DormiA-b  CA<>6  O 
WAc^AtYiTiA,  ccc."  This  was  marked  out,  and  above  it  was  written, 
probably  by  O'Curry,  "  •OoirriAll  mac  •Oonii6AT>,  AtiAf  IIA  Ctnle  -oo 
AotiAgAii  6  llAeg-Mle."'  Again,  O'Curry,  in  his  catalogue,  states  that  the 
poem  is  the  composition  of  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  His  authority  may  have 
been  C.  32,  where  the  poem  is  attributed  to  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  L.  6, 
which  was  written  by  John  O'Daly,  and  24.  L.  32  give  Eoghan  an  Mheirin 
MacCarthy  as  the  author.  All  the  MSS.  are  more  or  less  corrupt,  and 
the  translation  is  in  some  places  merely  tentative.  Indeed  compositions. 
of  this  class  suffer  severely  from  any  attempt  at  translation. 


4.  -puncAnilA^c  ;   pp  AncfillA,  B.  38. 
10.  TtttnriuncA  ;  B.  38  has  wuj\f  tinea 


1240  T)AttUA  AOt)A5Ain  11  1   tlAUAllle. 

Line    1   ^ceAjAC   TIIOJA  lion   An   fpAific 

^An  mile  TTIAJAC  n-A  CAtncujAfA; 
.15     Hi  bmn  A  bpeAc,  AN  bi-p  TIA  AN  beAcc; 
tli'L  bjM'g  nA  bl,Ap  n-A  bup*ounAib. 


n-A  bACAf  riiiotAc, 


tl-A  mbix)  n-A  n^^eAtnAib,  fmje  n-A 
tl-A  c 


uc  m'  eAt)An  CA|^  cttimAc, 

CAC  U|AU   AJ\  U^Cul-pACC  j 

'S  5^6  btnlce  -OA  triMliDib  TTIAJA  niocA|AMb 
1f  bnuicm-pc  b|ieACTtiiol  TTIUCCA 


25     ^Ab^AiDe  An  -p  meipte  mAn  hAnn-ot^Toe  ceACUA 
tl-A  ^cAtn'Ltiige  1  mblem  A  pucfuitib  ; 

1j~  ctllAfA  ApAll   n-A  -pill  M  fCe  ftApA1|\ 


1]"  iomt)A  -ppAiriA,  if  uonn  bo^ 
30         1p  UonnqAAC  -pmeA-pcA,  ip  u 

H  n  ftntib  CAtnA  bui-pce  An  §A*OA, 
T)unn^A  An  TDAI^  nAC  pu 


A  cA^u,  *OO  UAUAI^p  CCA-pC  f  UT) 

A^  CUAIC  ie  neAX)tJ5At)  1 

35     A  gnuAt)  5^Ap,  •oiAn-ot)A]A,  rntiAigb|Ae6c,  IIAU  tom, 
ciAncpotn 


15.  "bjAeAc ;  b]A6Ac,  24.  L,  €.32  and  L.  24. 

19.  In  B.  38  -o]\eAniAib  and  ceACAib  interchange. 

20.  ^CAC^IJ;  fCACAc,  L.  24. 

22.  uj\cul,|\Acc  ;  JMApcunjv&6,  24  L. 

30.  B.  38  reads  1j*  IOJA  A^uf   fmeAj\A   ^5   upcui]\linc;   1iuticAj\tiA6, 
24,  C.  32. 
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The  clown  never  wrote  a  whole  line  correctly 

Without  a  thousand  flaws  along  its  devious  length  ; 
15  "His  judgment  is  not  fair  in  things  crooked  or  straight  ; 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  polish  in  his  ditties. 

I  begin  at  the  crown  of  his  head,  which  is  lousy,  filthy, 

Dark-skinned,  scabbed,  foul  at  the  back, 
Where  nits  are  congregated  in  swarms 
20         In  his  withered,  tossed,  shock  hair. 

There   are   hundreds   of   wrinkles   close    together    on    his 

twisted  shaggy  forehead 

Which  looks  like  a  miserable  cat  in  a  back  yard 
And  his  swollen  eyebrows  like  thickets  of  twisted  black- 
thorn 
With  batches  of  speckled  lice  hidden  in  them. 

25     The  clown's  eyebrows  are  like  plough-handles 

As  they  crookedly  overhang  his  sunken  eyes, 
And  ass's  ears,  like  muck  shovels, 

Coming  fully  down  to  his  rough  shoulders. 

There  is  much  rheum,  a  soft  mass  of  matter, 
30        A  greasy  overflow  and  a  fresh  secretion, 
About  the  crooked  eyes  of  the  thieving  clown, 
The  wooden  dunce  who  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

The  hollows  of  his  round  eyes  would  be  fitting  receptacles 

For  a  cuckoo  in  danger  of  hatching  to  nest  in, 
35     His  cheek  bluish,  very  pale,  miserably  speckled,  grey,  bare, 
Much  wrinkled,  bent,  sallow-complexioned. 


31.  buifce  ;  giufcA,   6.38. 

32.  -0*15  ;  §Aip,  B.  38.    *  . 

33.  x>o    b'ptiACAir;     B.   38    and   others  read    50    tofAtA*    go 


36.  snuinJionnAc  '•  t>tiib§iutigA6,  24  L. 
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U-pe  pollAib  A  f  -pon,  if  fotluf  $An  §6 

A  coj^Anf  AC  c-pon  1-p  pu  A  •oiugcA, 
TI-A  flc-i^eAt)  AJ\  coifi]A  n-A  tomA-pic  IOCA, 
40         T)o-1:)ei|i  botAit)  bo^  X)peoijce  A]i  A 


fc-pAipe  A  -ouibliAc 
TI-A  ctnt^iAtl  c^A-pnA  1| 


e  fC1  ^tlp  AT)  Cut 


45     A-|A  A  piopAn  §A|Ab  bionn 

1f  Linn  t,An   b]\ACAT)  tou-me  -JTIJCA; 
CliAb  An  -pcoitAi|\e  mA|\ 


SlinneAn  CAolc]Aom  A^  An  mbiAeAttAn  mb-peAn  mbot)A'p> 
50          1f  c^omAn  bt,eAnot)AiA  uiAgun^AC, 

'S  nA  milue  sofimfeiu  A^  cigeAcc  n-A  ^cnof  Aib 
An  io^Ain  A  btnt^  b|\ein  b^u 


55     SA^A    C^TDA, 

c]\ubcucAc. 


cuAiubyieAn  to^t)oiniinn  ^ 


1p  cui|\iceAc 
60         ftJi]\m    A 


38.  -piu  ;  fiu§iucAin,  L.  24,  C.  32  ;  -6iiJC46,  24  L. 

39.  Hom&fMc  ;  VOTTIA^CA,  B.  38,  Ed.  MS. 

40.  B.  38  reads  cotinbpuccAib. 
42.  AH'  uifAgiAU,,  L.  24,  C.  32. 

48.  1   ri'Ou'bTritin'l&ig  ;  A  trou-bul/AT),  B.  38  ;   A  miptrrjillit),  L. 
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Through  the  holes  of  his  nostrils  may  indeed  be  seen 

His  copper-coloured  palate  and  even  his  windpipe, 
In  which  at  a  feast,  running,  he  would  swallow  rubbish, 
40        Which  imparts  a  damp,  putrid  smell  to  his  vomit. 

A  long  unkempt  thing  is  his  milt  tongue 

Stretched  bent  across  the  back  of  his  mouth. 

And  his  sticks  of  yellow-flanged  wormy  teeth 
Would  tear  hungrily  the  back  of  a  crust. 

45    There  is,  on  his  rough  windpipe,  a  mass  of  scabs 

And  a  large  spot  of  yellow  matter  beneath  them 
The  villain's  chest  is  like  a  carrion  log 

Being  rent  asunder  by  dogs  in  a  black  cess-pool. 

The  foul  deaf  fellow  has  a  narrow  crooked  shoulder 
50        And  a  dun-coloured  hip  very  slight 

With  thousands  of  blue  veins  weakly  crossing  each  other 
Along  the  expanse  of  his  foul  brutish  stomach. 


A  miserable  speckled  shin,  gnarled, 
Burnt,  with  thick  and  bent_hair  ; 
55     Crooked  heels,  foppish  gait, 

And  rough,  heavy,  big  hoof-feet. 

Hands,  soft,  foul-smelling,  deep-hollowed,  cold,  sharp, 

Sore,  fresh-scarred,  and  with  large  palms ; 
And  scabby,  horny,  angular,  sharp- jointed 
60        Appear  his  hard,  crooked,  bent  fingers. 


52.  bjMJi-oeATTilA;  cAmgungAc,  L.  24,  C.  32.     Two  stanzas  are  omitted 
after  this. 

58.  -o'ottujVbAir  ;  -ouiteAbAixbAif,    24    L.  ;    -ouUiprfiAf,  L.  24,  C.   32; 

,  B.   38. 
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pOfCAice, 

An  cn&brAig  fTrmtcAine  f 
An  ^A^AC  btnl^eAC,  ^AibceAC,  TniofCAi|~eAC, 


65     6  A-px>  A  tinjll^ig,  n-^n  ^n^uAc  mucl&c, 

SAicce   cutcAiue   1   mb-peAncA|ApAib, 
go  cnAcc  ^n  bonn^ipe  b^lcAig,  ihumicig, 


70          CpoycA  n-A  pAnnAib  ctegoncA  ; 


|"|AATTIAC, 

peACA  An 
75      C|\ocAi]\e   CAnA, 

uneA]"  n-A  c|AAOf  ^oile. 


An  cAt)AiAe  cime 


'S  A  "DA  C]\UAt)f  Alt  A|A  A  TTlblt) 

So          poUlA  A^uf  ciiA-p  Am 


|\inneA*6  -oen 
if  cliAu  -OA  TTie 

'S  A  "DA  ttt]A^Ain  teomue,  bnifcice,  -pcotcA, 
x)6igre, 


61.   ^eApjvjrA-o   loycATJA  beAppfAt)  in^tie,  24  L.,  L.  6  ; 


61.  5eA|\|\i:At)  IO^CA-OA  eAp|\]?AX)  injne,  24  L.,  .  6  ;  toeAjA^cA  buiti- 
tiib^ui^,  L.  24,  C.  32  ;  for  in<;ne  May.  has  ipontiA,  temples.  In  all  the 
MSS.,  except  L.  24  and  C.  32,  the  lines  61-68  interchange  with  69-76. 

66.    1  mb|\eAncA|\]AA,   L.  24,   C.  32. 
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THE  ANSWER  OF  AODHAGAN. 

I  SHALL  shave  the  bristles,  I  shall  crop  the  nails      "• 

Of  the  snub-nosed,  wheezing  hangman, 
The  scarred  fellow,  scabbed,  loud-voiced,  spiteful, 

Shorn,  sole-spotted,  stumbling. 

65     From  the  top  of  his  head,  in  which  droves  of  vermin  are 

wont  to  be, 

Covered  over,  gathered  together  in  foul  lumps, 
To  the  soles  of  the  club-footed  fellow,  who  is  stiff-necked, 
Aged,   hollow-voiced,   gnawed. 

I  will  tear  the  ragged  wretch,  who  is  planed,  poor, 
70        Vicious,  into  wounded  bits ;  , 

The  starving  miser,   the  hangman  trickster, 
The  powerless  cripple  full  of  reptile  spawn. 

A  fellow  full  of  vermin,  of  running  eyes,  a  dirty  gaunt  wad, 

A  fugitive  vagabond  is  the  liar, 
75     A  slender  hunchback,  a  greasy  swallower, 

Who  swallows  every  rubbish  into  his  greedy  maw. 

I  will  gnaw  the  feet  of  the  villain  caitiff, 

Branching,   broken,   wounded  ; 
And  his  two  hard  heels  on  which  are  chilblains, 
80        Holes  and  scorched  cavities. 

Crooked  nails  made  of  iron 

Are  covering  and  shield  for  his  fingers  ; 
And  his  two  shanks,  sprained,  broken,  scalded, 

Peeled,  seared,  full  of  scars. 


68.  6j\eiTttfeA|\CAi§ ;  c^irmontiAig,  24.  L.,  L.  6  ;  c-p'Mmion^ij,  6.38. 

69.  rcj\Aif  ce  ;   f  CJ\ACA,  B.  38. 

73.     fOpAIJAe  fALAC,    fO]AA1J\e  -p^Att^Ad,  L.   6. 

77-8.  An  fclA^Aipe  cmnce  LAi£|AeAC  ciofvoub  peifcide^c,   L.  6,   24  L. 
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85     picc-pAt}  A  gttnne  i 

OAin-peA-p  A  f  iubA"l  t)en  ei 
'S  A  t)A  triAipn  THAN  beAt>  "O 

'S  A  com  tAn'bui'oe  1ei|\itieAccA. 


An  £onnfA  C-JAOCCA  o^  A  cionn-fAn  ; 
90          POU]AAC    TiitinlAC    toleAnf  Ai^pn^  ; 

nuiDeAiiiAit,  5]\eifceAC, 
AH 


95 


Stnle 

1A1Pe 
t)uit)e, 


CATiAToe,  cttiTTiAC,  cpeAcbtjit)e  ; 
CAOC  ATTIAJAC  ; 
t)A 


100 


T)AOI  ^Ati  eolii]",  fC]AAoilte  An  c6|\*OA, 
CpiongA-p  -061  gee  6  CAob  ITIA^AA, 

n   -pCUACAC, 


An     ]AeACAin 
Scuibite  pocAi 
CA|\|)ACAn  ^eAjibAc,  ceA-pcACAn  f 

A1U1feAC 


An  bocAin, 


105  A  fco^nAC  fCAOiteAf  coi|A-pe 

li)|\eot)A'p  TIA  rnitce  1 

An  conAblAc  ^oi^eAC,  6  -oci5  bolrAnu-p 
U|\e  n-A  005  An  f  AC 


85.  luici£;  tuiceAc,  L.  6  ;  tthte,  L.  24,  C.  32. 
87-8.    Somewhat  altered. 
91.  cnucAniAit, ;  •pAtincAtfiAil/,  24  L.,  L.  6. 
95.  niion^An,   MSS.  truonAn. 
102.  pocAni  ;  L.  24  and  others  read 
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85     I  shall  peck  at  his  knees  and  the  junctions  of  his  nerves ; 
Which  will  take  from  the  wrong-doer  his  power  of  walking, 
And  his  two  hips  like  a  pair  of  bare  boards 
And  his  waist  tawny  and  feeble, 


His  rotund  belly  hung  above  that  ; 
90        As  a  cess -pool,  wide-arched  ; 
A  brutish,  greasy,  greedy  maw, 

Has  the  curlew  of  the  false  teaching. 


A  narrow  breast,  slender,  bristled,  yellow-skinned  ; 

Eyes  of  a  thief  dim  of  sight ; 

95     Hair  of  a  he-goat ;  back  with  two  ridges, 

Yellow,  bulging,  putrid,  rough. 


An  ignorant  clown*  a  stroller  deserving  of  the  gallows, 

An  old  burned  stalk  from  the  sea-side, 
A  wretch  of  odious  manners,  a  conceited  simpleton, 
100      A  harsh  enemy  of  the  Irish  nobility. 

A  pecker  at  a  small  potato,  a  trifler  about  the  house, 

A  scraper  of  the  greasy  pot  ; 
A  scabby  wretch,  a  raw-boned  ragged  fellow. 

A  shameless  simpleton  of  consumptive  coughing. 


105  His  throat  emits  a  storm  of  wind 

Which  sickens  thousands  into  dire  pain 
The  surly  carcass  from  which  comes  a  stench 
Through  his  rough  open  jaws. 


103.  f  [\eAti5Af\tA6 ;  rpAc&|ArA6,  C.  32,  L.  24. 

105.  coipfe;  coinneAc,  L.  6. 

106.  AS  bjAeAtiboUMc,  L.  6. 
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1p  e  pn  *Ooihn&11,  fUAc  nA 
110       PUAIT)  ^An  cpeoi]A  Ap  Aon 

CleriiAc  *6onncAT),  if  ptAOfCAc, 
6A*oriiAfi, 


,  n-A  ccnngeAVl 
115  ITIeAri^Ac,  miUceAc,  CJAODAC,  mrhneAC, 
C,  bptngeAriAc, 


A]i  t)eitb  ATI  ttiongcAoi,  1  n-eicim, 

t)'f  ei]A£  n-A  pit  u-pi  cAob 
116  mAn  ^pAn^cAc  A^  -piu  upe 
120       1f  uoip  n-A 


A  yitit)e  nA  tDmiiAn,  ctn]Ait>--pe 
A|\  AH  ^c-pufUA  buit>ec'poicinn 


bAimt>e 


125  Hi  cinbe  -o'ei^fe  coit)ce  A  n-e 

l/AOice  6  beAl  nA-p  -pnitTi  corhcpom  ; 


A  -OAn  no  A  -6u<yin  -oo 


[1nA 

I3O  1f  p1A-pCA1T)e  tuACA    ]?1A]ACOfAC  ; 

KACA  nA  IAJIIAC,  -p |AACA^  nA  leAt)bA, 
A  ptAiceA-p  be  cjAeixnl  An  c- 


109.  24  L.   here  reads  Afe  ATI    COOJATI  fo   -JTUAC,  i|\U     In  24  L.  the 
poem  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  eogAti  An  meijAin  niAc  C 
113.   CpAnncA;  JAIIJA,  B.  38  ;    jp^n^A,  L.  6,   24  L. 
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Domhnall  is  he,  the  hated  of  the  neighbours, 
no       A  remnant  without  the  power  of  making  a  single  poem  ;. 
Sinister  son  of  Donnchadh,  large-skulled,  husky, 
Jealous,  churlish,  nerveless. 


Decrepit  is  the  lean  withered  creature,  faded  of  foot, 

Crooked,  a  grease-sweating  object  ; 
115  He  is  deceitful,  destructive,   quarrelsome,  vicious, 
Cunning,  contentious,  cowardly. 

He  looks  like  a  monkey,  frightened,  when  it  goes 

In  anger  running  against  the  side  of  a  wall ; 
Or  like  a  rat  running  through  a  cellar, 
120      Hotly  pursued  by  strong  cats. 


Ye  poets  of  Munster,  ban  ye 

This  yellow-skinned  clod  ; 
A  noisy  little  bard,  put  cards  beneath  him, 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  madness  he  has  written  against  me. 


125  It  is  not  proper  for  the  learned  ever  to  listen  to 

Lays  from  a  mouth  which  does  not  compose  smoothly  ;. 
It  is  a  shame  for  the  nobles  of  a  fair  proud  land 
To  write  praise  of  his  poems  or  his  verses. 


[[n  his  black  hair  are  strong  nits,  and  ashes, 
130      And  active  crooked-legged  vermin  ; 
A  forked  comb  tears  the  lumps 

Which  gobbles  the  quest  with  a  noise  as  of  a  bell. 


117.  eicim  ;  ein1,  L.  6,  24  L.,  L.  24,  C.  32. 

129.  This  stanza  and  the  one  following  are  found  only  in  L.  6,  24  L., 
and  B.  38.  They  are  evidently  a  later  addition,  and  foreign  to  the  satire  as 
originally  composed.  ttu.icj\eAc,  MSS.,  luA-.Ci. 


250  TDAtlUA  AOT)A5Ain  til   tlAUAltte. 


A  fuAfAn  f  ATTi&tcAfv  teif  nA  •oeAtrmAib 

AJA  b-ptiAc  Acheron  cioitituigce ; 
135   b-piAn  6  b]AOfnACAin,  li&§Ai^ne  bo-OACAtn, 
tneA-pA  A]A  tjA&ig  Cmn 


An 


bocc  ATIACJIAC,  ^ 
HA  p|\Aifce  n- 

A,  CA^AI-O  A^  b-peA^Ati  btnt)e, 
1140  Uu^  ^o^cAt)  t)A  ueAngAin  A^Anpo^  A-J\  AODA^ATI 


[T)otrinAtt  TDAC  "OonnpAt)  An 

LobcA  nA  n 
,  THAU  ctoipm,  -oo 
Ujie  coip  nA  *O|AoiTiAnn 


134.  ciotfittngce ;  MSS.,  nmtijce  and 

.  135.  Here  again  24  L.  reads  mo  leAn  if  tn'octAn  mA|\  ife 
bot)ACAn.  B.  38  has  "OormcA-o  O  b|\o-priAc^iii.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Kenmare.  From  this  as  well  as  the  reference  at  1.  109  above, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  MSS.  as  to  the  person  for  whom  the  satire  was 
composed,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the  original  satire  was  afterwards 
•disfigured  by  interpolations  involving  local  and  personal  allusions. 
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His  hair  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  demons 

On  the  brink  of  darkened  Acheron  ; 
135  Brian  O'Brosnaghan,  a  slothful  churl, 

The  worst  fish  on  the  Kenmare  strand.] 


THE    BINDING. 

A  poor,  empty,  wretched  miser,   a  withered  branchlet, 

Starved  hangman  of  porridge  in  a  crooked  mouth, 

An  ill-shaped   wretch,  who  barters  his  friends   for  a  very 

trifle, 
140  It  was  he  who  made,  unawares,  an  attack  with  his  tongue 

on  Aodhagan  Fionn. 

[Domhnall,  son  of  Donnchadh,  the  long-necked  fellow  of 

grinding  teeth, 
The  corrupted  sluggard  of  the  goats,  who  does  not  speak 

justly  ; 

Also,  as  I  hear,  empty  was  his  lordship 
Until  through  the  rabble  of  Dromann,  you  burst,  you  old 

remnant.] 


141.  This  stanza  occurs  only  in  L.  6,  where  it  is  given  as  the  Binding- 
verse,  •oomno.tl  niAc  "OonncAX),  perhaps  =  Domhnall  MacDonagh. 

144.  Coip  TIA  'O]AomAttTi  is  probably  a  poetic  rendering  of  UUAC  TIA 
Of\oniAnn,  the  name  of  a  parish  to  the  west  of  Macroom. 


252  T>AnU<\  AOt)A5Ain  111 

XXXIX. 

An 


Seoippe  mop  fo  if  AttX)|\i 
1f  eA^pAit)  Seoipfe  6  pope  n&  tTlAige  mine," 
CA^pAit)  Wop  'f  if  bpon  t>A  pAifuitnb  -pin  ; 
1f  e^fAit)  Seon  bom  ip  CAIU  Scibin. 

An   SA^A-JAC. 

,  A  pte,  A]\  mipe  n^  bi-'pe  C^AU, 
HA  u&bAi}i  bpeic  gio^jAAifc  Ap  ftiipinn    if 


,  50     ptnitj-feATi  iom<vo  nA  fAoice  A|\ 
Hi  coi|\  A  uui^pinc  50  bpuitit)  fut)  ct6,oit)ue  1 


An  u-eAc,  ce  ]:AX)&    edvAip  A 

10     G-^pAio  An  ce^]\c,  AH  l&c&,  An  fe^b^c  'p  An  cotun  ," 

G-^pMt)  An  pe^|\,  An  be^n,  AH  ctd,nn  '-p  An  ctu  ; 

If   6A5PA1X)   An    f  AZ^pU  fOAfCMjA   fAnnCAC  tit). 


XXXIX. — In  a  version  of  this  poem  kindly  supplied  us  by  Dr. 
Standish  H.  O'Grady  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing introduction  :  AO-OAJATI  O  UACAiVLe  cpAc  -DA  ^Aimc  -pe  1  -ocig  -ouine 
li)'Ainm  Seon  iDoin,  A^uf  x>o  bi  -["A^AJAC  -pAn  cufoeAccA.  T_)ul;>j\Ap6 
n  )\Ann  •pi|\inneA6  x>o  -oeAnA-rii,  £<sn  Aon  fCAip,  inAj\  if  JUACAC 
1  n-oeAtiuinfi-oib  tiA  "bf ileAX).  "  Egan  O'R'ahilly  happened  to 
be  once  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  John  Bowen,  and  a  priest  -was 
of  the  company.  Egan  was  told  to  compose  a  truthful  verse,  unexagger- 
ated,  because  exaggeration  is  usual  in  the  compositions  of  the  poets." 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Longan,  in  the  Catalogue  to  the  MSS.  in  Maynooth,  says 
that  the  third  stanza  above  was  written  "  in  reply  to  a  priest  who  said  he 
could  not  compose  a  verse  without  a  lie."  Cf.  the  following  from  Gaelic 
Names  of  Beasts  and  Birds,  Forbes,  Edinburgh,  1903  :  "  The  mere  assertion 
in  a  poem  that  the  cuckoo  said  '  gug  gug  '  cost  a  man  his  life  which  had 
been  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  composing  a  poem  in  which  there 
would  not  be  a  single  truthful  statement." 
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XXXIX. 

DEATH. 
(A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  EGAN  O'RAHILLY  AND  A  PRIEST.) 

EGAN. 

GREAT  GEORGE,  our  high  king,  will  die  ; 

And  George,  from  the  banks  of  the  gentle  Maigue,  will  die  ; 

Mor  will  die,  and  her  children  will  rue  it  ; 

John  Bowen  and  Kate  Stephen  will  die. 

THE  PRIEST. 

5     Stay,  O  poet,  nor  be  mad  for  a  season ; 

Nor   judge   without   consideration   persons   of   truly   good 

repute  ; 

Though  many  of  the  learned  have  been  brought  low, 
It  is  not  just  to  infer  that  they  have  been  worsted  by  death. 

EGAN. 

The  horse  will  die,  though  long  and  free  his  stride  ; 
10    The  hen,  the  duck,  the  hawk,  the  dove  will  die  ; 

The  man,  the  woman,  the  children,  and  fame  will  die  ; 
And  that  comfortable,  covetous  priest  will  die. 

2.  6  b6jvo  tiA  tTlAg,  May. 

3.  mop  ;  to  this  O'G.  MS.  has  the  note,  .1.  A  beAn  p em,  that  is  his  (the 
poet's)  wife. 

4.  After  this  line  E.  16  has  the  following  : 

"  OA^PA  Ati  pnobepc,  -0616  tuin  b£p  biojcA, 

1p  eA5pAix>  toT>A]A,  loipce  AH  lAinbf\ipce." 
"The  Provost  will  die,  we  think,  a  sudden  death 

And  Loder,  the  sluggard  of  the  full  breeches,  will  die." 

5.  This  stanza,  in  L.   13,  is  headed  :   "  SeAn  :  p :  " 

6.  ip  pion.triAifc;  ip  pioj\  A  gcAil,  O'G. 

7.  L.  13  reads  imeAlt  for  10 mat). 

8.  50  bpuili-o  ruo  ;   iAt>  uiLe  beic,  E.  16. 

9.  C.   21   and   O'G.   have    "  ce    5Aj\&    ceAnn    A    fiubAt,"    and    put 
^this  line  third  in  stanza. 

10.  Ati  6eApc  ATI  c-eAf\c,  An  cneAbAj\,   C.  21,   O'G. 

11.  Ati  beAti  'p  AH  -oAil  gAn  putt,  C.  21,  O'G. 


254  "OAtiuA  AOt)A5Ain  ui  tiAtAitle. 

An 


A  AoDA^Ain  c6i|\  CUIJA  fceot  cugAinn  J:A  bfAig  Anoif  ;. 
6  eA^A-m  An  c-o^  A-p  nor  n&  rnnA  cnine, 
15      C6.  n^eAbcAtt  leo,  An  mbeit)  ^toi^e  An  A|A-O|AIO§  ACA,. 
116,  An  1  bpem  50  "oeo  beiD  bom  1^  CAIC  Scitom? 


An  luce  cteAccA'p  poiu  if  6tA^  A  tAn  p'onA, 
'S  -oo-gni  c-|AAOf  50  m6]A  An  peoit  ^AC  pAi-p  Aome, 
ITlA5]*  i  An  gtoine  geobAit)  niAn  bAnn  x)iotA  Ann, 
20     Hi  'I  bAojAt  50  x>eo  A-p  bom  nA  AJA  CAIC  Scibm. 


An 


A  T)tnne,  nA  himui§  An 

'S  50  b-ptnl  Jones  1-p  Gibbons  'nA  -ocigcib  50 
cinle  A^ur  iomAt>  oon  ^ion  cn6*6A, 

A  $cj\oix)ue  te  mi|\e  nA  CAombeonAC. 


13.  In  L.  13  this  stanza  is   headed  "  SeAn   WAC  :  ti : "      E.  16  reads- 
lmnf  fceol  fA  tpi  -6uitin."     Cuij\ ;    CAbAi-p,  O'G. 
15.  CA  n^eAbcAjA  teo;  a  variant  is  CIA  An  cAob  1  n^eobAit),  L.  13,  O'G» 

17.  May.   reads  Luce  -pvnn-p  1^  beo|\Ac  "D'ot  if 

18.  50  tn6|A;  JAC  Lo  50  ^6bAix>(?),  May.,  E.  16. 

19.  T)iobA  Ann  ;  AOibm^,   O'G. 
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THE  PRIEST. 

O,  honest  Egan,  give  us  now  real  information, 
Since  the  young  child  will  die,  no  less  than  the  aged  woman, 
15    Whither  will  they  go,  will  they  be  in  glory  with  the  High 

King,  * 

Or,    will    Bo  wen    and   Kate   Stephen   be    in    never-ending 

torments  ? 

EGAN. 

.Those  who  practise  guzzling  and  drink  much  wine 
And  glut  themselves  with  meat  every  Friday, 
If  these  obtain  glory,  as  a  reward  for  these  things, 
20    Then  John  Bowen  and  Kate  Stephen  need  never  fear. 


THE     PRIEST. 

Stay,  O  man,  go  not  the  near  way ; 

See  Jones  and  Gibbons  in  peace  and  happiness  in  their 

dwellings, 

Who  would  drink  to  wild  excess  of  the  strong  wine, 
Even  to  the  bursting  of  their  hearts  through  the  fury  of  the 

pleasant  beoir. 


20.  tli'L  bAo§Al ;  Ati  •oiAbAt  bAO^At,  O'G.,  L.  13,  C.  21  ;   -oo  tooin  TIA 
CAIC   Scibin,  O'G.      These  three  MSS.  end  here,  and   O'G.  adds  the  note, 
tnA|\  bA  -Don   cf\eiT>eAtr)   gAlUoA  IAX>,  "  because  they  were  of  the  Protestant 
Faith."     In  this  line,  as  well  as  in  16  above,  May.  reads  Seon  for  t)6m. 

21.  This  stanza  occurs  only  in  May.,  and  is  probably  a  later  addition. 
24.  rciAll,  thus  MS.,  ?  rc6l. 


^256          t)AnuA  Aot)A5Ain  tii  RAtAilLe. 


XL. 

ATI 


A  ctnle  |\ 
ffleA-o  nA  uoinne  |Ae  ptnfineAt)  HA 
to  HA  tom^e  '-p  A  i:tJi|AeAnn  AJ\ 
eigeAth  A^  cmuim  50  5|\inrjeAl 


XLI. 


Hi-pee  A^u-p  bAinne  THA  glACA'p  on  SionAnAc, 
1p  Lem  goiLe--pe  A^\  mAi*oiri  50  rroeACAit) 
"OA-p  tntupe  HA  bptAiceA-p  le  iroeACAp-pA 
Le     tioAie  An  j^A^Aip  Tii  -JIACAIX)  mo 


XL. — This  stanza  is  quoted  by  Edward  O'Reilly  in  the  account  of 
O'Rahilly  in  his  Irish  Writers,  under  the  year  1726.  He  says  it  is  taken 
from  a  poem  on  a  shipwreck  off  the  Kerry  coast,  which  the  poet  witnessed. 
Of  this  poem  he  had  an  imperfect  copy.  We  regret  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  this  poem,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  here  given, 
must  be  a  piece  of  merit. 

XLI. — Mr.  J.  O'Longan,  who  indexed  O' Curry's  Catalogue  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  seems  to  have  understood  the  word  SionAnAc= 
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XL. 

THE    STORM. 

(A  FRAGMENT.) 

PITIFUL  the  playing  of  the  flood  with  dire  destruction  ! 

Great  the  bulk  of  the  waves,  through  the  fury  of  the  whirl- 
winds ! 

The  ship's  side  and  her  crew  were  rocked  mightily, 

Screaming  as  they  sank  to  the  bottom  without  obtaining 
relief ! 


XLL 

ON  A  MAN  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  SYNAN. 

WATER  and  milk  if  I  have  got  from  Synan, 

And   that  it  agreed  peacefully  with  my  stomach  in  the 

morning, 

By  Mary  of  Heaven,  with  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  fair  love, 
The  babbler  of  prattle  shall  not  harm  me  with  impunity. 


"  Fox."  It  no  doubt  =  Synan.  On  the  same  page  of  the  MSS.,  where  this 
stanza  is  to  be  found  (23.  M.  45,  259,  and  23.  L.  13,  78)  is  a  short  poem  of 
four  stanzas,  which  O' Curry  passes  over,  and  which  is  thus  described  by 
O'Longan  :  "A  satirical  low  poem  by  Aodhagan  O'Rahilly  dispraising  a 
man  named  Fox  and  his  family.  It  begins  with  "  A  f\eAfcAi-6e  true  SIOTITIA 

y.  L.)."     The  piece  is  too  broad  for  insertion  here.     It  is  possible  that 
'Curry  thought  that  this  latter  stanza  and  that  on   SiotiAtiAd  were  of 
one  piece.     For  the  full  story  of  true  SIOTITIA,  see  "DAncA  piAj\Air  £ 
P-  51- 

8 
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XLII. 

AR   COltCAC  t)0   JOI-OeA-O   6  SAgARU  itlAtt. 

WHEREAS  Aongu-p,  ^Aicc 

SA^AJU:   CjiAibceAc, 
T)o  UGACC  UTOIII   mi  tA 


te 


fe 
IO  A-p  AH  eAn  X)o  b'AOibmn 

5u|A  -pciob  -piobpAt)  •O]\AOi-6e<\cuA  e 
6  AOIIAC  cinn  nA  *oijiuce  yeo. 

t)A  ^AbAt)  X)A  f'AITlttllx  X)A1|A1ue 

CoiteAc  xpc]AeAt>tiigce  ip  •oui-pcijce 

15  T)0   belt  -OA   -pA1|AeAT)   A]A  f  AtTICOX)lAX) 

1  n-Am  ^AC  e<N^ppiii|\u 


JAt)  f)ib,  An  u- 
A  bAitti'oe  -pcAiu  mo  ctn-pce-pe 


2O  1f  fin  te  <oiogi\Ai]"  t)iicpACCA  ,* 


XLII. — The  "story"  in  connection  with  this  humorous  effusion  of 
O'Rahilly's  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  want  of  a  "local  habitation  " 
reduces  its  interest  somewhat.  Aongfcr-  may  have  .been  the  Christian* 
name  of  the  priest. 
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XLII. 
ON  A  COCK  WHICH  WAS  STOLEN  FROM  A  GOOD  PRIEST. 

WHEREAS  Aongus,  the  philosophic, 

A  pious,  religious  priest, 
Came  to-day  into  our  presence, 

Making  his  complaint,  and  avouching  : 

5     That  he  bought  a  cock  of  high  pedigree 

For  his  •  town  and  manor  hens  ; 

Whose  crow  and  whose  bloom  of  beauty  were  of  the  rarest,. 
And  whose  neck  was  bright  with  every  full  colour  ; 

He  gave  fifty  fair  shillings 
10        For  this  bird  of  comeliest  comb  : 
But  a  sprite,  of  druidical  power, 

Stole  it  from  the  fair  of  the  county  town. 

One  like  him,  indeed,  much  requires 

A  cock  that  crows  and  wakens, 
15    To  watch  and  keep  him  from  soft  slumber 
In  the  time  of  vesper  devotions. 

For  this  reason  I  command  you, 

Ye  state  bailiffs  of  my  court, 
Search  ye  the  highways, 
20        And  do  it  with  zeal  and  earnestness  : 


i.  Aoti:;uf ;  L.  38,  "  Eneas  "  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent. 
3.  X)o  6eA6c  ;    t>o  cAinig,  CAITHJ,  G.  21,  N.  32,  M.      This  use  of  the 
verbal  noun  is  quite  common. 

8.  bAic  ;  G.  21,  L.  38,  etc.,  read  "  back." 


,26o          'OATIUA  Aot)A5Aitt  tii 


HA  ^A^bAix)  Uof  nA  fioccnocAn 

1nA  ^ctumpt)  |*ib 
2^n  x)ut  1  TT01A1-6  ATI 

13o    \m  AH     nioni  te 


25  Wheresoever 


A  e  A]A  ^HAITIf  6ACAH 

go  ^c|\ocAt)  e  niA-p  >6-[\eoiteACAn, 


For  your  so  doing,  tD'oi 
A^  fo  UAitn  -oib  btiji  n-ti5 

fcpiobAf  mo  IATTI  ie  cleiceACAn, 
An   IA  fo  -o'Aoif  An  tJAccA]AAin. 


23,  L.  38  reads  Ati  cpoccA|\Ain. 
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Do  not  leave  a  lios  or  a  fairy  hillock, 

In  which  you  hear  noise  or  cackling, 
Without  searching  for  the  fairy  urchin, 

Who  did  the  deed  through  plunder. 


25     Wheresoever,  in  whatever  hiding-place, 

Ye  find  the  little  crab, 
Bring  him  to  me  by  a  slender  hair, 
That  I  may  hang  him  as  a  silly  oaf. 


For  your  so  doing,  as  is  due, 
30        We  hereby  give  you  authority  ; 
Given  under  our  hand  with  a  quillet 
This  day  of  our  era. 


25.  L.  38  reads 


262          'OAnuA  AO>6A5Ain  tii  tiAtAitte. 


XLIIL 


seAnctnttme  AR  AOt)A5An  UA 


bile  bpeA§  btiAt)Ac  ^t&if  geA^Ac  A$  f  Af  6  nA 
te  ciLt  noc  A  c-peACAt)  te  CjAornueUl  clAon,  o-p  cionn 
cobAij\  uuilce  te  fiiAjAinpce  ponn,  AJA  feA^Min  fd-ogt&f  noc 
A  fieAb  nop&ine  rmnipcijA  6  •otnne  UAfAl  t)o  cUvnnAib 
noc  A  niiAi^eAt)  CA|A  nA  fAii\|\5it)e  -piAii)ne  AHIAC  cni 
ni  le  AO^An  clAitnrh.  t)^  TTIAIC  tei  An 


feo 

•oen  cpAnn  -oo  geAp-pAt)  cum  qAOfCAin  cige  -oo  -oeAnAtri  -oe. 
Hi  bAin^eAX)  Aon  *oe  nA  fAoiAAil:)  c|AAnn,  no  x>e  tucc  oibne  |iif 
An  5015  Attnnn,  oin  bA  -pciAitiAc  A  ^CAC  *^A  b]rot,Ac  An 
•oo  bi-oif  A^  CAOineAf)  50  cpAit)ce  j^eAp  fA  nA 

noc  A  bi  ^inre  -pA  An  bpot).     "  5e^1MAf  AT)" 
cAmcopAC  tomtoiiA^neAc  mic  -oo  bi  A$  An 
meic  feo,  "  A^uy  fAgAit)  uuAg  "OATTI  "oo  tACAin." 

T)o  ciiAii)  AH  fp&lp&ipe  ft  ACT)  61  Alt  AC  ptiA-p  An  An  ^ 
mAf  CAU  1  fceAn,  A^  ceiceA-6  6  conAinc 
•OA  geA^An  A^  f  Af  cpA-pnA  A  ceile  Aip.  T)o  cu^  -pe  IA|\PACC 
A  ^cufi  6  ceile  le  neAnc  A  cmpleAnn,  ^up  p|\eAbAX)Ap  Af 
A  t,AiriAib  Le  p|\<\b  nA  -put  CA-p-pA  A  ceite  Anif,  ^5  bpeic  A]\  A 
pib,  A^u-p  A^A  cpocAt)  50  liAnt)  it)i|A 


XLIIL—  In  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23.  G.  21),  the  title  of 
the  stanzas'  about  the  tree  is  given  as  follows  :  — 

Al]\  •JTAJAlt  SAJfAtlAC  £151*1  C|\OCt)A  Af    CJAA11T1  A  gCOltl  Clit 


"  On  finding  some  Protestant  (or  Englishman)  hanging  from  a  tree  in 
the  wood  of  Killarney." 

The  last  word  is  misspelled,  but  no  doubt  it  is  Killarney  that  is  meant. 
Indeed  C.  8  gives  the  correct  spelling.  If  we  accept  the  description  given 
of  the  place  as  accurate,  it  is  probable  that  the  tree  in  question  is  none 
other  than  the  venerable  yew  tree  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister 
of  Muckross  Abbey,  or,  as  our  poet  elsewhere  calls  it,  "  Mainistir  Locha 
Lein."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mainistir  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration  by  the  natives,  so  many  generations  of  whom  are  buried 
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XLI1L 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  EGAN  O'RAHILLY. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  precious,  green-boughed  tree  had  been  growing 
for  ages  beside  a  church  which  the  wicked  Cromwell  had  de- 
spoiled, above  a  well  overflowing  with  cold,  bright  water,  on  a 
green-swarded  plain,  which  a  rapacious  minister  had  wrested  from 
a  nobleman  of  the  Gaels,  who  was  sent  over  the  wild,  raging  sea 
through  treachery,  and  not  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  This  foul 
lubber  of  a  wicked  minister  was  desirous  to  cut  down  a  green 
limber  limb  of  this  tree  to  make  house  furniture  of  it.  But 
none  of  the  carpenters  or  other  workmen  would  meddle  with 
the  beautiful  bough,  since  it  lent  them  a  lovely  shade  to  hide 
them  whilst  they  mourned  in  heart-broken  sorrow  their  fair 
champions  who  lay  beneath  the  sod.  "  I  will  cut  it  down," 
•exclaimed  a  gawky,  bandy-legged,  thin-thighed  son  of  this 
sleek  minister's,  "  and  get  ye  a  hatchet  for  me  at  once." 

The  thick-witted  churl  climbed  up  the  tree,  like  a  frightened 
cat,  fleeing  from  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  reached  a  point  where 
two  small  branches  crossed  one  another.  He  tried  to  separate 
them  by  the  strength  of  his  arms  ;  but,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  closing  on  his  neck  held 
him  suspended  high  between  heaven  and  hell.  Then  was  the 


beside  it ;  and  the  yew  tree  that  overshadows  their  graves  is  itself  looked 
upon  as  almost  sacred.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  yew  tree  is  as  old 
as  the  abbey  itself,  and  many  are  the  legends  concerning  it  that  are  widely 
circulated.  It  was  long  regarded  as  impious  to  touch  a  leaf  or  branch 
of  this  tree  ;  and  if  we  believe  the  legends,  all  such  desecrations  have  been 
visited  with  signal  vengeance.  See  one  of  these  legends  in  Ireland  :  Its 
Scenery  and  Antiquities,  pp.  23  et  seq.  In  view  of  this  mass  of  popular 
tradition,  the  story  here  recorded  is  quite  intelligible,  but  still  there  is 
a  heartlessness  about  some  of  the  details  that  makes  one  suspect  that  many 
of  them  have  been  invented.  The  story  as  given  here  is  taken  from 
the  O' Kearney  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  We  have  not  seen  any 
other  version  of  it  in  this  form.  There  is  no  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  tree  ;  but  the  well  and  other  details  are  probably  invented  by  the 
writer. 
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Ann-pin  A  bi  An  pApAc  SApAnAig  A^  CJAACAT)  A  cop  Le  i\mnce 
An  SATO,  A^up  e  mA  feA-pAtri  A-p  "  nothing."  A$up  A 
TbubtiAU  ceAn^An  Atn^c  -pAt)  bACA  A^  TTIA^AX)  ^AOI  n-A  AUAI|\. 

T)o  I'cpeA'o  rp  "oo  beic    An    numpuin    mAn    ttitnc    1 
no  rnA-p  JeAt)  1  n^^eim  pAoi  JOAUA  (nit)  n^n  b'lon^nAt 
A  bi    An    luce    oibne  A^   -pAgAil   -oneimipe   cum   e 
AnuAp.     *Oo  "bi  AoxbA^An  11  <\  tlACAiUle  6   StiAb 
IAOCJAAX)  Ann  A^  -peiteAni  AJA  c^ocAine  nA  cnAibe, 
ATI  IAOIX)  -peo  :  — 


1p  TDA1C  X)O  COjAAT)   A 

HAU  T)O  cop<MX)  A]A  ^AC  Aon 
THo  6-peAc  !  ^An  c^Ainn  1n-pe 
"oec  copAt)  ^AC  Aon  LA." 


"What  is  the  poor  wild   Irish  devil  saying?"    A^A  An 

ifd-p. 

"  He  is  lamenting  your  darling  son/'  A-p  5^i^e  bi  IAIITI 
ip. 
"  Here  is  two  pence  for  you  to  buy  tobacco,"    AJ\   An 


^Thank'ee,    A   Trnm-pcip    An    ttlic  ttlAtlAccAn  "    (i.e.,   An 
x)iAbAl),  A|\  Aox^A^An,  A^up  t)o  cAn  An 


,  A  ttnmpci-p  A  cu^  DO  X>A  pm^mn  x)Atn 
1  t)CAob  -oo  lemb  A  cAomeAt)  ! 
xbeAX)  An  temb  pn  A-p  An  ^CUTO  eite  ACA 
SIA]A  50  heAttbAlt  cimceAll." 
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confounded  Sassenach  dangling  his  feet  with  th?  swaying  of  the 
bough,  while  he  stood  on  "  nothing,"  and  his  black-bladed 
tongue  protruded  a  yard'-s  length,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  father. 
The  minister  screamed  and  bawled  like  a  pig  in  a  bag  or  as 
a  goose  gripped  beneath  a  gate  (and  no  wonder)  while  the  work- 
men were  getting  a  ladder  to  take  him  down.  Egan  O'Rahilly 
from  Sliabh  Luachra  of  the  heroes  was  present,  attending  on 
the  villain  of  the  hemp,  and  he  chanted  this  song : — 

"  Good  is  thy  fruit,  O  tree, 
May  every  branch  bear  such  good  fruit. 
Alas  !  that  the  trees  of  Innisfail 
Are  not  full  of  thy  fruit  each  day." 

"  What  is  the  poor  wild  Irish  devil  saying  ?  "  said  the 
minister. 

"He  is  lamenting  your  darling  son,"  replied  a  wag  who- 
stood  beside  him. 

"  Here  is  two  pence  for  you  to  buy  tobacco,"  said  the  sleek 
badger  of  a  minister. 

"  Thank  'ee,  Minister  of  the  Son  of  Malediction  "  (i.e.,  the 
devil),  replied  Egan  ;  and  he  spoke  this  lay  : — 

"  Huroo  !  O  minister,  who  didst  give  me  thy  two  pence 

For  chanting  a  lament  for  thy  child  ; 
May  the  fate  of  this  child  attend  the  rest  of  them 
All,  even  unto  the  last." 
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XLIV 
CtAtin    UO1TIA1S. 

(Af  "  G-Acc]AA  Ctoinne 


1p  i  pn   UJAAU  A^tif  AimpjA  CAini$  PAX)]\A15  50 

c|AAbAii>    A^up  cyieioirh    it)i}A  n&   ^eincib    *oo    bi 
AH   CATI   foin.      Ho  uionoit  PA-O^AI^  tiAOirh   A^uf 
6i|AeAnn    cinn    Aon    bAiit,    A^uf    1-p  i   coniAi|\l/e    DO 
t),    n&    1ieAcCAi]Acmeit    A^uf    DA    InLcmeit    'oi&totui-oe 
x)o    x)ioccu]A     A-p    €h|Ainn,    ACU    UomAf    AtiiAin.       Tiiop 
An    c-jAei-oeAiTi    TJO    ceAn^AL    ie    Uom^f  —  <xniAit    1|* 
A^  A  fUocu    ^up    ATTOIU,    OI-JA    ni    -peiTHiA    ceA^A-pc 
ge  nA  mot)  -pAOi^-oneAC  n<\  Aicne    -pAC-pAimeinue  t)o 
-ooib  —  A^up     6i|A    nA-jA    b't?eix)i]A,    1-p    1^-0    fo 

^H^  ^eAfA  t)o 
fliocc   .1.  b 

btiAt)    beicit)e,    bfiufone, 

bACA]AAlA.      A^tif  50  mbAT)  e  bup  bi<vo  -ooib 
cmn   A^U]'  copA  n<x  mbeACAi)Ac    -n- 

]"  ionAc<N]A    riA    n-Ainttnt)ue   cite  ;     A^up  -po]"  50 
e    bu]"    A]\<kn     A^u-p     AnnlAtin      -ooib     .1.     AJAAII     AITI 
-peAneojAn^, 


XLIV. —  This  and  the  two  following  pieces  are  taken,  from  the  satire 
"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais." 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Celtische  Philologie,  vol.  v.,  p.  541,  there 
is  a  descriptive  article  on  this  satire  by  Professor  Stern.  From  internal 
evidence,  that  of  the  poetic  pieces  in  particular,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  O'Rahilly,  and  that  it  was  probably  written  about 
1650.  The  MS.  on  which  Professor  Stern  based  his  article,  a  description 
of  which  he  gives  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  535,  contains  the  oldest  version  of 
the  satire  known  to  us.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Osborn  Bergin,  and 
was  written  in  Dublin  in  1705  by  Tadhg  O'Duinnin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  literary  tradition  in  Munster  is  that  the  satire 
is  the  work  of  O'Rahilly.  O' Curry  mentions  this  fact  in  his  Catalogue  of 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  One  MS.  in  the  R.I.  A.  (23.  H.  15)  gives 
as  a  sub-heading  "  AogAn  o  UAC,.\ilA,e,  ccc."  This  MS.  was  written 
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XLIV. 

CLAN   THOMAS. 
(TAKEN  FROM  "  EACHTRA  CHLOINNE  THOMAIS.") 

THIS  was  the  time  and  season  in  which  Patrick  came  to  Erin, 
to  sow  the  seed  of  piety  and  faith  among  the  gentiles  that  were 
then  in  Erin.  Patrick  assembled  the  saints  and  wise  men  of 
Erin  to  one  place  ;  and  the  resolution  they  came  to  was,  to  banish 
all  the  foreign  races  and  the  various  diabolical  tribes  out  of 
Erin  except  Thomas  alone.  It  was  impossible  to  give  the  faith 
to  Thomas — as  is  evident  in  his  progeny  to  this  day — because 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  the  catechism,  or  the  manner 
of  confession,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  since 
that  was  impossible,  these « are  the  bequests  and  restrictions 
that  Patrick  left  to  Thomas  and  his  descendants  :  superiority 
in  sloth,  in  slovenliness,  in  awkwardness  ;  superiority  in  scream- 
ing, in  fighting,  in  lying,  in  beating,  and  in  club-fighting  ;  and 
their  food  was  to  be  the  sinews,  the  heads,  and  the  legs  of  the 
brute  beasts  ;  the  blood  and  gore  and  entrails  of  the  other 
animals  ;  and  also  their  bread  and  sauce  were  to  be  unbaked  strange 
bread  of  barley  and  primitive  porridge  of  oatmeal,  skim-milk, 
and  rancid  butter  of  goats  and  sheep,  interspersed  with  hairs 
•of  hounds,  and  with  blue  interstices  ;  and  their  music  and  melody 


at  Castletownroche,  Co.  Cork,  by  Tli$i^i  Til  AC  ftAgriAiU,,  or  Roger 
Reynolds,  in  1773  This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
O'Rahilly's  authorship.  The  above  sub-heading,  though  in  later  ink, 
is  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  the  satire. 

Of  the  other  MSS.  used,  23.  K.  20  was  written  by  Malachy  O'Curry  in 
1815,  and  is  not  a  complete  version.  23.  L.  39  was  written  by  SeAgAii  o 
•OoiiiAil,  1776-8.  23.  L  Q  was  transcribed  by  Thomas  Fleming,  of 
Garranebawn,  Co.  Waterford,  in  1818,  and  has  only  a  poor  version  of  the 
•OACcpA.  May.,  vol.  53  (both  versions),  is  dated  1785. 

There  is  a  copy  in  T.C.D.,  H.  3,  23  (circa  1720),  but  it  has  not  been 
•consulted.  The  MSS.  vary  a  good  deal,  but,  pending  a  study  of  the  satire 
in  its  entirety,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  the  different 
readings  in  the  extracts  given  here. 
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bunbAinne  A^up  b|\einnn    con-ptnbeAC  c 
^up    CAOpi&c;    A5iip-    50    rnb<yo    e  buf    ceot 
oi]\pix)e    "ooib    .1.   fcpieACAC    A^up    ^obgA^cA 

A^up  spAipne  ceA]AC,  muc, 

neAc    ACA    x>6,    ceile  ; 
A    mbe^CA    "oo    cAiueAtii    te    -pAOCA]\    A 
cj\e<\bAi]ieAcc    Agup    be    uopAt)CAxp,    A^     COUU^AT)     An 

UAfAlb     fA     1otctJACAlb    TIA    ^CJM'OC  J      A^Uf     At!     CU1T)     1  1* 

T)A  ^cui-o  bom  x)o  CAi^ceAt)  A^uf  x>o  coimeAT)  f: 
CAic  ;  A^u-p  -po-p,  AH  ce  t)o  •oeAnpAt)  m<MC  A^up  m6|\copnAm 
•ooib,  50  nib<yo  e  buf  tugA  OJACA,  A^uf  ATI  ce  x>o  bu&iVpeAt> 
p  *oo  CAinpeAt)  i<Nt),  50  nib  At)  e  bu]'  AnnpA  teo  A 
A  ATI  -pite  — 

Rustica  gens  est  optima  flens  et  pessima  gaudens, 
Ungentem  pungit,  pungentem   rusticus  ungit. 


T)o  cMce<vo&|\  An  CLAnn  -pom  UoniAif  A^uf  A  -ptiocc  X:>A 
n-eip    A    n-Aimpip    50 


ACC    LemceACA   eA^cAomceACA  ApCAjiCA, 

]'time   -pnAic]AeATh]AA   x)O    bpeAnctum    pocAn    A^up    Ainirn'oue 

eile,    A^up    b|\05A    bpeAnA  uipleACAip,    A^uf    bi|\eix)    fi 

f  C1  ATI!  ^CA    ^^ri     CUTTIA    ^An     CCApVCtlgAt), 

ein56ACA   mipciAniACA  ;    A^up   IAD, 
g  An   UAitceAtin  t)6ib,  A^  |?Ai]\e  A^up  A$  -pognAtti,  A^ 
^up  A^  b|AiA"OAf)ACC  x)O  niAicib  n<s  ^c-pioc  be 
^105  be  hAimfin  imciATi    A^    oi^eArhum    -oon 
-JACACC  •jAiog'OA  AtiiAib  bA  t)beAcc  "ooib. 
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were  to  be  the  screaming  and  the  crying  of  old  women,  children, 
and  dog-hounds,  and  the  noise  of  hens,  of  pigs,  and  of  kids  ; 
....  while  none  of  them  should  love  the  other  ;  and  they  were 
to  spend  their  vigour  and  their  lives  in  labour  and  tillage 
and  garnering  to  support  the  nobles  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  country  ;  and  they  were  to  save  and  keep  the  best  of  their 
food  for  others  ;  and  also  whoever  should  do  good  to  them  and 
•defend  them  greatly,  him  they  should  dislike  the  most  ;  and 
whoever  should  strike  them  and  beat  them  violently,  him  they 
should  love  the  most,  as  the  poet  says  : — 

The  rustic  race  is  best  when  weeping,  and  worst  when  re- 
joicing ; 

The  rustic  stabs  him  who  anoints  him,  and  anoints  him 
who  stabs  him. 


Clan  Thomas,  and  their  progeny  after  them,  passed  their 
time  merrily,  and  with  good  cheer,  as  Patrick  ordained  for 
them,  for  they  did  not  use  luxurious  savoury  food,  or  sweet, 
intoxicating  beverages,  or  clean,  beautiful  clothes,  but  rough 
shirts  of  tow,  and  thin  thick-threaded  rod-coats  of  the  putrid 
hair  of  the  he-goats  and  other  animals,  and  putrid  boots  of 
untanned  leather,  and  crooked  long-eared  caps  without  form  or 
shape,  and  pointless,  unsightly,  rusty  clogs,  while,  as  Tailcheann 
(Patrick)  ordered  them,  they  waited  on,  and  served  and  ploughed 
and  harrowed  for  the  nobles  of  the  country  during  the  reign 
of  every  king  from  time  immemorial,  obeying  the  kingly  laws 
as  was  their  duty. 


270  T)AnUA  AOT)A5A1tt  til   UAUAlVle. 
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XLV. 
An  cteAtrittAS. 

"  G-ACCJAA   Clomne  UomAip.") 

T)o  bi  c&oipeAc  -oo  -oeA-ppcnAig  -oo  nA  cmeAT)Aib  -pm  -oo- 
6  UotriA'p  .1.  tTltij\CAt>  TTlAolctuAf  AC  UA  TTlAolcuAip- 
-p  if  e  bAite  1  n-&  n-AicjAeAbAf>  An  ttlujACAt)  -pom  1 
TTHC  tloi-p;  ^S^f  1Ae  ^inri  peit)1ime  T>O  cA^Aipc  A 
ctiA]\x)<N  cimceAlt  nA  1i6i|\eAnn,  •o'^Af  fAi t)l:)|\eAf  A^tip  coice 
At)>bAtiTi6|A  ]Ai-p  AH  1T)ti|icAT)  -pom ;  A^uf  T)O  cm-p  An  -peAp  -pom 
ceAccA  -pA  ceiuj^e  hotLco^ib  6ipeAnn  T>O  cionot  ^AC  A 
•oe  luce  eolAi-p  A^tif  ugt)A-jiAi|'  A|\  Ctomn  Uorn6ip  50 
nnc  Tloip.  UAn^A'OAiA  50  IIAIC  Aon  toAile  A^u^p  "oo 

6  Thu}\CAX>  -jAeonipA,  ^511^  ip  e  A^ubAipc  :  "  A 
lonttitnne,"  A-JI  fe,  "ip  tnme  DO  cui]\eA-p  -pem  pio-p 
cum  comAi|\te  *oo  UA^Aipc  x)Atn  CIA  An  beAn 
•oo  be6]\pAinn  -oo  ^ogA,  6i|\  1-p  miuit>  X)^tri-pA  beAn  "oo 
liom  IA|\  n-eA^  TDO  bAinceite  ;  ^5^p  ACA  CAOipeAc  ATTICA  r 
^Cui^e  Aiumn  Conn^cc  .1.  TDAgnu-p  HA  tTlA^A'OAin, 
ni  beA£  tmn  A  fr Ait>  AUATTIAOIX)  ^An  A^A  bptut  'o' 

pmn   ]?A  -oAoinpe  AT^  -pognArti  T)O  CAC  ^u-p  Ant>it>. 
mgeAn   Alvnnn    AoncuniA    A$    An  ITlAgnuf    -pom, 

te  bu]\  5CotiiAi|Ate,  ueACUA  *OA  1nA|AiAAit)  -po|A  A 
fi  CAC  uite  5«]A  gLic  A^iif  ^UJA  ceitlit)e 
-pom    AJA  A  •ouAim^,  A^up*  ^ti|A    coi|\   -pin    x>o 
1p   1A-0    -po    -opeAtn    -DO    CUIJAOA-O    Ann   .1.   ceAC|AA|A. 
-pi'i\gtic  ^opoglAtnA  *oe  CLomn   UomAi-p, 
ACA  1llAc^AniAin   T)|AonnAc,   beA-jAnA-po   t)poinn|AeAiiiA^, 
ConcubA|A  C]\oimceAnnAC  A^uf  tliAtt  6  TleAnncAnAin.     T)o- 
An  ce&qAA]A  ceA-onA  po  A  ^ce^x)  A^uf  A  5ceiteAb]\At> 
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XLV. 

THE  MATCH. 

(TAKEN  FROM  "  EACHTRA  CHLOINNE  THOMAIS.") 

/ 

THERE  was  a  chieftain  who  was  distinguished  among  those 
races  that  sprang  from  Thomas,  namely  Murchadh  Maolchluasach 
O  Maoltuaiscirt,  and  the  place  in  which  this  Murchadh  lived 
was  Clonmacnois.  And  when  Feidhlim  was  making  the  round 
of  Erin,  exceeding  great  riches  grew  to  this  Murchadh  ;  and 
this  man  sent  messengers  to  the  four  great  provinces  of  Erin 
to  assemble  all  that  were  learned,  or  had  authority,  of  Clan 
Thomas  to  Clonmacnois.  They  came  to  one  place,  and  Murchadh 
bade  them  welcome,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  My  dear  kinsmen,"  he 
said,  "  the  reason  why  I  sent  for  you  is  that  you  may  advise 
me  what  worthy  woman  I  may  choose,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to 
take  a  wife  after  the  death  of  my  spouse.  There  is  a  noble 
chieftain  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Connacht,  that  is  Maghnus 
O  Magadain  ;  and  we  deem  that  we  have  been  too  long  without 
ennobling  our  blood,  being  in  slavery,  serving  others  unto  this 
day  ;  and  this  Maghnus  has  a  beautiful  marriageable  daughter, 
and  I  will  send  messengers  with  your  advice  to  ask  her  of  her 
father."  All  said  that  it  was  a  clever  and  sensible  idea  that 
he  had  hit  upon  ;  and  that  it  was  proper  to  carry  it  out.  And 
these  are  the  persons  that  were  sent,  namely  four  philosophic, 
truly  clever,  very  learned  poets  of  Clan  Thomas  :  that  is,  Mahon 
Hump,  Bearnard  Stout-stomach,  Conchubhar  Stooping-head 
and  Niall  O  Neanntanain.  This  same  four  took  leave  and 
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Annpo  :  — 

St/An    A^AC    A    ttltJ-pCAX)    tT)6lf\, 

A  cmn  cotiiAijAte  ATI  ptub   6 

Af  IOITTOA  ic  "bun   ponAipie,  oinnei-p, 

"pint,  coi|Aceif  i 


(oui]Ainn  nA 
*Oo  iceAX)  bpucc  ]\e 
HA  biof)  •oiAn,  T>IJJA,  X)|iAnricAnAc, 
nA      eA. 


*oo    DjAiAn         DpioUlAin  -puAi]\c, 
cponAin   1  ^cttiAi'p  A  nuc, 
t)o  ttlujAAinn  if  t)o  ttleit)b, 


TTIo  f^An   t)tiiu  A    DeA^nAi^T)  btupb, 
'S  A  t/octAinn   guipm,   nA|A  cpeim   cnAtii 
An   -opon^   gtic  nA]\ 
StuAg  AimteifeAc  n 

riiot  TDu^cAT)  A^UJ"  CAC  tnte  A]A  ceAnA  An  t)An  -pom, 
^A^AIA  muince<s-p  ^5^f  mAice  A  ceAglAi^  mionnA  ^tif 
rn6i]Ab-|\iACfAA  nA  x)eA-pnAX)  JAIAITI  ]AOime  -pm  A  cottimAic  -pm 
lo'ei^pe  nA  'o'eAtA'OAin  i'An  T>oiiiAn,  A|A  trntpeAcc  AJA  bmneAj" 
HA  A|A  fuAipceAf.  A^tif  CAim5  -pAit)  ppeolAc 
Ctomne  UomATp  T)o  tACAi|A  .1.  OjMAn  O 
bA  TTIOJA,  C-|AA,  fio^p,  -pogtumi,  A^up  ppeolA-p  An  -pip  pn, 

A^Up     At)tjbAl|AC    ^UpVAb    6    pjAIOmottATTI    A|\D]A1O5    ^Ip^Ann     T)O 

ceA-ocum  An  Aipce  pn,  A^iif  if  m6|A  -oo  molAt)  tnA|A  -oo 
'hiAt)A-6  An  -OAn  fom  ;  A^tip  if  6  Ainm  uu^  bpiAn  UIJAUI  .1. 

«CeAC|AATTlA    nA    CO|AA. 

An  -oiAon^  -pAn  p\eompA  1  nt)i|AeAc 

CA01ltieolA1p,    n6    ^O    |AAn5A*OA|A    t^IT 

An  ApAin,  A^u-p  -oo  beAlAc  nA  btAicce  no  nA  mbAt)CAipit)e, 
A^uf  T)o  beAp\nAin  CtAit)e  nA  TDeACAn,  A^U^  *oo  KAIU  HA 
P|AAi-pce,  A^uf  t)o  buAitcin  An  ponAipe,  A^uf  -oo  Cuit  nA 
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farewell  of  Murchadh,  and  Mathghamhain  spoke  this  lay 
artistically  as  follows  : — 

Farewell  to  thee,  O  great  Murchadh, 
Thou  counselling  head  of  the  Plub  O  Plib, 
Much  tackling  and  beans  in  thy  stronghold, 
Blood,  gnndeu-,  and  rattle  of  bells. 

Farewell  to  the  band  of  the  sharp  reaping-hooks, 
Who  would  eat  to  excess  when  ear-reaping, 
'Who  were  not  severe,  stubborn,  grumbling, 
Gloomy,  rough-heeled,  or  bitter. 

Pare  well  to  Brian  O'Briollain  the  joyous, 

A  man  who  sings  crondn  in  the  ear  of  his  son, 

Farewell  to  Morrian  and  to  Meadhbh, 

Who  were  not  avaricious,  and  who  ate  not  meal. 

My  farewell  to  thee,  O  proud  Bernard, 

And  thee,  too,  dark-skinned  Lochlann,  who  didst  not  gnaw 

bones, 

The  wise  band,  not  incoherent  in  words, 
The  clumsy  host  of  the  full  girdles. 

Murchadh,  and  all  besides,  praised  this  poem ;  and  the  people 
and  nobles  of  his  house  vowed  and  swore  that  never  before 
was  composed  in  the  world  a  poem  or  composition  so  good  as 
that,  in  sweetness,  in  harmony,  and  in  humour.  And  a  truly 
knowing,  learned  man,  of  Clan  Thomas,  came  before  them  ; 
that  is,  Brian  O'Blungaide ;  and  great,  indeed,  was  the 
knowledge,  learning,  and  true  wisdom  of  this  man  ;  and  he  said 
that  it  was  the  chief  ollamh  of  the  high  king  of  Erin  that  first 
composed  this  poem  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  was 
wound  up  was  greatly  praised  ;  and  the  name  Brian  called  it 
was  "  ceathramha  na  cora,"  the  regular  quatrain. 

This  band  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route  and  passage, 
until  they  came  near  to  the  Tillage-plot  of  the  Bread,  and 
to  the  Roads  of  the  Buttermilk  or  of  the  Beetroots,  and 
to  the  Gap  of  the  Fence  of  the  Parsnips,  and  to  the 
.Rath  of  the  Porridge,  and  to  the  Little  Field  of  the  Beans,  and 
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trime,  A^up  "oo  Liop  nA  n5A|VoAn,  A^uf  *oo  CAOTTIAIU  An 
^up  -jiAn^A'OAp  neornpA  bA  uuAit)  *oo  Letcirne&VL 
ConnAcu  no  50  -pAn^A-OAn  €15  TIlAgnAif  Hi 
;  A^u-p  A-p  rnbeic  "ooib  A^  -pA-pCAit  50 
A-p  -pAiuce  An  -ounA,  UAimg  UlAgniif  mA 
-|:iAi:|\Ai§eA-p  *oiob  CIA  hiAt)  -pem  A^tif  cneAt)  uu^  IAT>,  no 
f  A  *ocAn5AX)A|A.  T)'inn]~eA-OAN  nA  ceACCAi]Ait)e  ciAhiAT)' 
•pem  A^uf  cpeAT)  cti^  iAt>.  AtJubAiiAc  THAgnu-p  "  1p  Aicne 


A     T)]lA01Cl         A^U!"     A]\    A    ^AUAl.  An^A^OA-p    An 

pn   "DO  tACAlp,  A^U^p  T)O    tAbAI^A  tllA^ntl-p    1\1U,    A^tJp    1'|f 

e    A-oubAinc  :  —  "  1p    tume    -oo    cui-peAf    pem    -piop    o|\Aib    .1. 
mgeAn     CJAUCAC    cAotriAttunn     ACA     A^Am-i'A,     A^up    CAim^ 

1A]A|\A1t)   U1]AU1    6   ttltlpC^X)    ttlAotcttlArAC    UA    1TI  AotxCU  A1f  CljAC  \ 

A5UT  ip  uAoipeAc  c-|AornuoiceAC  An  -peA-p  -pom." 
pnne,"     Afi    nA   <o|\AOicib,    "^tijiAb    t)on    cme 

fom,  A^uf  ni  -oLeAgtAn  -oo   neAc    T>'fotAib 
p-oiAib  tnpi-pte,  6in    t)A    meit>    mAcnAi 
-oo    geibi-o    An    c-AOp  AntJAfAl,  nA    onoip    nA 
A"|A  ceAnA,  ni  bi  mot)  mA  mbeApAib  nA  meApA|\t)Acc 
lonncA,  IDA'  |"  pio|\  "o'eotcAib  ;    A^u-p  ip  ATTitAit)  A-pbeA]Ac  An* 


Rustica  progenies  nescit  habere  modum. 

T)A  f\eip  pn  ni  coi]\  t)inc-pe  50  -oeo  TIA  50  -oeineAX)  An 
t)OTtiAin  c'p'uit  -pem  t)o  f  AtcAT)  1e  -puit 
6i]A  ni  miAnAC  TTIAIC  IAX>  ;  A^tjp  -po-p  ni  b-pinl  cnuc  T)A 
i-p,    nA    onoip    -OA    rrieix)    T)o-5eibix),  nA 

Ap,  nAC  e  bup  miAn    teo  nA  -potA  UAipLe    " 

t)O    TTlAfttJ^AX)    T)A    'OCI^GAT)    teO    A 

bi  beAn  UAib|\eAC  iomA|\CAC 
ip  e  A"6ubAinc  jjun  b'peA^p  tei  -pem  p 
tteA-p  A^up  poc-pACc  A^  A  hmgm  An  -peAt)  -oo  beAt)  beo,  'nA 
-pint  nA  -pogltnm  -OA  ^eAbup  A^tip  beiu  Ap  x>iu  ^ATob-pif. 
An  beAn  tAnupAnncAC  -poin  tflAgnuif  An 
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to  the  Corner  of  the  Meal,  and  to  the  Lios  of  the  Bran,  and  to 
the  Beautiful  Place  of  the  Grain,  and  they  proceeded  northwards 
to  the  verge  of  the  Plain  of  Connaught,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Maghnus  O'Magadain  ;  and  as  they  were  tramping 
with  their  thick  boots  on  the  lawn  of  the  stronghold,  Maghnus 
came  to  meet  them,  and  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  what 
was  their  business,  and  whence  they  »came.  The  messengers 
told  him  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their  business.  Maghnus 
said  :  "I  know  your  race  ;  and,  moreover,  I  know  that  your 
lord  is  a  rich  man."  Then  Maghnus  sent  for  his  druids  and  his 
chief  men.  These  wise  men  came  before  him,  and  Maghnus 
spoke  to  them,  and  this  is  what  he  said  :  "  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  sent  for  you  :  I  have  a  comely,  very  beautiful  daughter, 
and  Murchadh  Maolchluasach  O  Maoltuaiscirt  has  sent  to  ask 
her  hand,  and  that  man  is  an  exceeding  rich  nobleman."  "  We 
know,"  said  the  druids,  "  that  that  young  man  is  of  the  rustic 
race,  and  it  is  not  permitted  for  any  of  noble  blood  to  unite 
with  blood  of  a  low  degree  ;  for,  however  great  prosperity  and 
good  education  the  low-born  obtain,  however  great  honour  and 
authority,  there  is  no  polish  in  their  manners,  they  observe 
no  moderation,  if  the  learned  say  true  ;  and  thus  spake  the 
very  clever  philosopher — 

The  rustic  race  know  not  how  to  observe  moderation. 

And  for  that  reason  it  is  not  right  for  thee  ever,  nor  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  to  soil  thy  own  blood  with  the  blood  of  churl 
or  robber,  seeing  that  they  are  not  a  good  breed  ;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  no  position,  however  high,  they  would  attain  to  ;  there 
is  no  honour,  however  great,  or  office,  or  authority,  they  would 
obtain,  that  would  prevent  them  from  desiring  to  humiliate 
the  noble  families,  and  to  insult  them  if  they  could  do  so." 

However,  Maghnus  had  a  proud,  arrogant,  most  avaricious 
wife,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  she  would  prefer  her  daughter 
to  have  riches  and  prosperity  while  she  lived,  than  either 
blood  or  learning,  however  good,  without  riches.  This  most 
avaricious  wife  of  Maghnus  concluded  the  match  in  spite  of  the 
druids. 


Aot)A5Ain  111  tiAtAilte. 


XLVI. 
An  corhAiriLe  §tic. 

(Af  "  CAccfAA  Clomne  UotttAif.") 

*Oo    bAt>An    CtAnn    UoniAif    rnA-p  pn    J?A    ctnn^    A 
nA   tei^eAt)  -ooib  A  ^cmn  -oo  co^bAil,  ACC 
X)o    -pei|\   An    c-peAti^eAccA    50 

TT11C  ttlli-pCAt)    TT11C    CA|\]\UAlg  1-p  Uoi|Ai)e  AlbA1§    1TI1C 

-mic  Uoi-p-oeAtbAig  TTHC  UAI-Q^  true  b}AiAin  boi|Aittie  t)o 
beic  1  ^coitiirLAiceA-p  ;  A^u^p  "oo  bi  ^eApo^tAC  -pio-prho^  *oen 
Clomn  pri  UomAif  A|\  ttlACAipe  CAipt  A^  Aiu]AeAb,  A^u^p 
X)O  bi  inj^eAn  C|\UUAC  CAOTTiAltunn  A^  ATI  'ocAoipeAc  pn  ; 
CjAom  U<N  Ceipin  Ainm  An  o^l^it;  -pm,  A^UJ' 
Ainm  HA  hmgtne  ;  Aguy  *oo  CUAIX)  reipc  TIA 
AJA  -pciATTif)Acu  A^u-p  A|A  AilleAcc  A]i  ^eA-6  TIA 
cpice  50  coTTiccncceAnn  ;  A^U^  -oo  bi  m6|AAn  x>e  triAiuib 
Ctoinne  UomAif  •o'lA-p-pAit)  TIA  lun^ine  -pm  A-p  ^AC  coi^e 
•o'Ci]Ainn.  T)o  bi  tTiACAipe  CAipl-  uite  -pA  c]\tncneAcc  Ag 
gm  TTIAC  AODA  T)mb  A^up  A^  A  bpiAic-pib  .1.  ^Aitbe 
t^nn,  A^u^p  ni  f\Aib  A  ^IOT^  ACA  cionnu-p  t)o 
An  teA|A  q\uicneAccA  fom,  A^up  1-p  i  corriAi]\le 
AJA  cmneA'OAn,  fiop  -oo  cu\\  A-JA  CAi|Ab|Ae  Cpom  11  A  Cei 
6i|\  *oo  bi  ueipc  ^ATobpip  A^tif  ^tiocAi^  A-p  An 
pn  CA-p  Clomn  UomAip  uite.  UA-JAIADAIA  X>A  TTIAC  Aot)A 
T)uib  •66  .1.  pmngm  A^up  ^Aitbe,  A^up  ip  e  At>ubpA'OA|A 
-jAi-p  :  —  "  C-peAT)  An  ^liocA-p  "00  •oeAnpAimi-p  te  A  mbAinprni-p 
A  bpuil/  X)e  c]AtncneAcu  A|A  ttl  ^cAine  CAipit  ?  "  "  AUA 
Atumn  A^Am-fA,"  AJA  CAipb-jAe,  "  x>o  -oeAjApcnAig  AJA  A 
A|A  mgeAnAib  Ctomne  UomAip  uiLe  An  ^eAt)  An  "ooriiAin, 
-oo  cuAit)  A  ueipc  A^uf  A  ctiApAp^bAil  fA  ceiupie 
if  mo-p  "oe  tiiAicib  Ctomne 
^up  -OA  hiAH|AAit)  -oon  cig 
|AiAtri,  ^u-p  ni  bi?u<Mp  ne^c  t)iob  UAICI  ACC  eiceAC 
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XLVI. 

THE   WISE  COUNSEL. 
(TAKEN   FROM  "  EACHTRA  CHLOINNE  THOMAIS."} 

THE  Clan  Thomas  were  thus  under  the  yoke  of  the  nobles,  so 
that  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  lift  their  heads,  but  they 
were  kept  in  servitude,  as  of  old,  to  the  time  that  Tadhg,  son  of 
Murchadh  Mac  Carthaigh,  and  Toirdhealbach:  son  of  Diarmuid, 
son  of  Toirdhealbach,  son  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  were  co- 
rulers.  Now,  there  was  a  young  man  truly  great  of  Clan  Thomas, 
dwelling  in  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  and  that  chieftain  had  a  well- 
shaped,  very  beautiful  daughter ;  and  Cairbre  Crom  O  Ceirin  was 
this  young  man's  name,  and  Seilgean  was  the  daughter's  name  ; 
and  the  fame  of  this  daughter  for  beauty  and  loveliness  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country  ;  and  there  were  many  of  Clan 
Thomas  from  every  province  of  Erin  who  sought  the  hand 
of  this  daughter.  The  whole  Plain  of  Cashel  was  growing  wheat 
for  Finneen,  son  of  Aodh  Dubh,  and  for  his  brothers,  that  is, 
Failbhe  and  Flann  ;  and  they  knew  not  how  to  save  that  large 
quantity  of  wheat ;  and  the  plan  they  adopted  was  to  send 
for  Cairbre  Crom  O  Ceirin,  since  this  Cairbre  had  a  reputation 
for  riches  and  wisdom  beyond  all  the  Clan  Thomas.  The  two 
sons  of  Aodh  Dubh  met  him,  that  is  Finneen  and  Failbhe,  and 
this  is  what  they  said  to  him  :  "  What  plan  are  we  to  adopt, 
so  that  we  may  get  all  the  wheat  on  the  Plain  of  Cashel  cut  ?  " 
"  I  have  a  beautiful  daughter,"  said  Cairbre,  "  who  surpasses 
in  beauty  all  the  daughters  of  Clan  Thomas  throughout  the 
world,  and  her  fame  and  reputation  have  spread  through  the 
four  great  provinces  of  Erin,  and  many  are  the  chief  men  of 
Clan  Thomas  who  have  come  to  the  house  ere  this  to  woo  her, 
and  to  ask  her  hand  ;  and  none  of  them  has  got  from  her  anything 
save  refusal  to  this  day.  She  is  now  at  your  disposal,  and  do 
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ATTO1U  ,'    A;Up    ACA   pi    Anoip  A^        u]A    -gCUtt-f  A,  A^Uf    CU1]Alt)-pe 

UOACUA  j?  A  G-inmn  uile  t)A  t?oittpiugAt)  -oo   Ctomn  UoniAip, 
neAc  -6iob  te  n-Af\    miAn   ceAcc  t)o 
CAif\b-pe,  toeic  1  jgceAnn    upi 

-oo  buxMn    nA  qAuiuneAcuA  yom  ; 

-oiol:)    biiAtiAToe  if  'peA-p-p,  50  bpui^it)  ATI   inge&n    fom 
eApCA."      A^uf    A-oub^AX)A|A 

TTIA1C     A^Uf     ^tlp      §^1C      ATI 

-oo    -pinneA-o    AiTilo.1t)   ACA,  ip  -oo    uianotA-OA-p 

T)O     b]AU1U     1p     "OO     bo|A]\pAX)      Af 

,   ATI   meiD  *oo  toi   CAlmA  ^e  •pei'om  A^up  -pe 
T)'imipu,  50  <ocAn^A'OA|\  tnte  50  TTlACAi|Ae   CAipit.   ,    .    . 
An    CAH     uAim^     Am     HA     buAtiA    CUCA,  UAn^A-oA-p    cum 
A  n-Ai-pm  Aig  ^5^"P  ior\§oite  "Leo  .1.  A  puipcif)e 
AinniAigne,    A^ii'p    A   t^copriAin    -pAobAingeA|\A 

^]AA1pp1ActACA  A^Up  A  Tl-U1f\CeATin  A  ftlAf  §A|AbA  CAOlbpmeA|AUA 

cnA,    pteAmAinpTneA|AUA,  A^u-p   meAnAiciT)e    bio^ACA 
A-p  fu|\pAin5   ^AC    pp   "oiob.       'Do   ^pui^eAT)    A 
pein  1  tAim  ^AC  AOIH  t)iob,  A^ufoo  cuipeAt)  Seil^eAn 
IHA  f  ui-oe  AJA  §|AUAit)  iomAi|Ae  6f  A  scorriAifi.     1p  Annpm  -oo 

CfVOmA'OAfA    v^O  C1OC]AAC  ClA-ppAIIAC,  A^tJ-p  CU^A'OAJA  HA  p1]A  CAblTIA 

•pm  pi-6  f  AnncAc  pAptuAimneAc  fA'n  mtnn^  TiKsipig  iiiincr\uiun- 
CACCA  fom  "oo  bi  -putA.     At)ctop  50  VnmciAn   UACA,  fi 


Tb  nA  t/AiToo-pnAn  peAcnom  nA 
mion-pcouA  pom  -oo  ^AC  ICAC.  bAt)  fotluf,  UJAA,  -oo  tucu  A 
b-peiunti  50  heToipciAn  UACA,  cAipmipc  A$up  comf^leo  A 
bpiACAt  b-p|\Aip|AeATiiAn  bpA*op}\6nAC  te  -piucATo  A^up  te  -pjAAOc 
i:ti|ApAin  A^  buAin  -peAnAmn  -fc^u-p  'piopuopAig  X>A  ceite. 

t>A      T)O|\CA,      C|\A,      An      C-A6|A      ^O     heiO1f\C1&n      11<NCA      6      X)Ulb- 

neA^A  A^up  6  bjAticcAig  AgUf  6  bolAt)  An  At  A  nA  bpeAn- 
o^iAC  pAn.  Do  bA-o^n  AmlAit)  pn  A^  comor\At)  50  cii]^ce 
1  ^comp^Leo  50  hAimpin  -omnein  T)6ib,  A^u-p  ip  e  bA 

bA  -oeAgiAonnAijAe  OJAUA  .1.  CAiribne  trem;  A^uf 
AX)ubAi|AC  leo  tnte  |*uit)e  cum  bit),  A^u-p  t>o  puit)eAX)A]A  50 

t)o  cui|A  -pe  -p|\ubAn    UJA   uneAtcAm    Ampumce 
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yc  send  messengers  throughout  all  Erin  to  announce  to  Clan 
Thomas,  that  all  of  them  who  were  desirous  to  woo  Seilgean, 
daughter  of  Cairbre,  should  be,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  of 
autumn,  on  the  Plain  of  Cashel  to  reap  that  wheat,  and  that 
he  among  them  who  is  the  best  reaper  will  get  that  daughter  in 
marriage."  And  the  sons  of  Aodh  Dubh  said  that  was  a  good 
and  wise  counsel,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  And  Clan  Thomas 
assembled  full  of  vigour  and  pride  from  every  place  in  which 
they  were,  as  many  of  them  as  were  bold  in  displaying 
action  and  force,  until  they  all  came  to  the  Plain  of 
Cashel.  .  .  . 

When  the  time  for  reaping  arrived,  they  came  to  one  place, 
having  with  them  their  weapons  of  battle  and  strife  ;  that  is, 
their  thick-wattled  flails  of  tough  wood  and  their  keen-edged, 
fine-toothed  reaping-hooks,  and  their  rough-grained,  side- 
smeared,  wide-heeled,  thick-greased  clogs,  and  pointed  awls  of 
true  beauty  at  the  girdle  of  each  man  of  them.  His  own  ridge 
was  appointed  for  each  of  them.  Seilgean  was  made  to  sit 
on  the  verge  of  a  ridge  in  front  of  them.  Then  they  began 
eagerly  and  with  buzzing  :  and  these  stout  men  made  a  greedy, 
very  vigorous  attack  on  the  beautiful  plain  of  fine  wheat  before 
them.  Far  away  was  heard  the  hissing  and  the  murmur 
of  the  very  keen  reaping-hooks  overthrowing  and  cutting  the 
full  handfuls  throughout  the  fair-flowered  plain  on  every  side. 
Manifest,  in  sooth,  to  the  onlookers  at  a  distance  from  them 
was  the  struggle  of  their  long-beaked,  thick,  and  frequent 
teeth,  through  their  boiling-up  and  rage  of  fury  to  gain  ground 
and  precedence  of  one  another.  In  sooth,  the  air  was  dark 
for  a  long  distance  from  them,  on  account  of  the  black  clouds, 
of  the  belching,  and  the  breath  of  the  young  men.  They  were 
thus  contending  cleverly  and  stoutly  in  the  contest  until  dinner 
time.  And  their  steward  and  organizer  was  Cairbre  himself ; 
and  he  told  them  all  to  sit  down  to  their  meal,  and  they  sat 
•down  willingly  ;  and  he  set  a  fresh,  crooked-edged,  ill-baked, 
ill-kneaded  cake  of  oatmeal,  and  a  can  of  heavy  sediment  of 
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T>pocp UAic'ce  ppACAif  A^uf  ^lOfCA  bunACA  bunpAni<yp  btAicce 
A^tif  pATViApbAmne  1  bpAtmAife  ^ACA  -oeipe  in'ob, 
•oe  liieACAnAib  ceAnncAocACA  teAcbpuicce,  A$uf  AnntAnn 
gtAifrinttimb   cuAfgoprnA  c&mptnbeACA,  *oe  bpein-irn   ^ 

CAC-pAC.       t)o  gAbAX)Ap  A 

beAUAX)    -pom    50    bl,AfCA 
te  -pCAOc  -oe  rtiucAib 

um  •6]Aiox)A'p  p^Ai^ce  A^uf  Anb-ptnc  An 
AH  bl/A|'Tti6,]AnAC  x)O5nix)i|"  T)A  -pe^cAin   CIA  ACA 

CUfCA    fAUAC.         AnVlfOm     1A|A    ^CO-pC     A      10CA    A^Uf    A    OC|AA1f 

CACA!/  CliniiAC  U^\  bpifdem  n^c  pAib  -peAH  A 
-pem  1  mbuAin  1  mbuAiA'6  TIA  1  mbuAn-|i6TTiA|A,  TIA  t 
n-oibpeACA  -peA*6mATTi1&  -pupjAAncA  eite  ]?A  cmnn  CAtniAri,  ACC 
munA  bt?A§tAOi  -oeApb]AAtAi|A  eile  -66  -pem  -oo  yA^^ib  ^ATT 
tnbAite  A|\  LiiACATp  "LeACAngiAi-p'OeAgATo  .1.  LoclArm  leAUAn^ 
A'octop  An  cotiip^t)  pn  eAcoppA  uite  50  jroipleAUAn,  A^u-p  t)(> 
A  PAX)]AA15  6  Ppinipteipce  A5Uf  At>ubAi|AC  : 
p  -pem  ctn^  ceA-o  -peA^oglAC  tiorn  A  htltcAib  A^u-p  ni 
Aon  T)iob  ACC  -peA-ji  if  -popCArritA  Ann  ^AC  ^pei-om  X>A 
f  f  io|\  fin,"  An  ConAUl  CriAiTTi|AeATTiAp,  "  6i|A  ni 
c  tTlo^A  JA1A1TI  loncomopcAif  te  LeAc  c-p6t)A  cof  AncAc 
Ctnnn,  A^uf  if  *oeA|Ab  1  mbeAtAib  fiiAt)  A^uf  feAncAt) 
cine  6ogAn  tT16]A  tmne  A]\  ttlAig  Le^nA,  A^tif  ^uji  cure 
i  ITIAC  "OAine  te  CcnnculAinn  ;  A^uf  if  "oeA-pb  te  hiotcAc- 
eite  -pe  hiomcofnAiri  CipeAnn  ^up  pmne  fip  bA 
bA  cAtmA  1  n^Ac  feit>m  x>iob-fAn  ;  A^uf  An 

Annfo  o  t-eAC  Cumn  ni  bptnt  comopAt) 
fe  pmn  An-om."  "Un^Aif  ;oo  JtJAif  if -oo -oeip^eiceAC,"  Ap. 
TTIA  cuic  GogAn  1TI6p  Ap  tflAig  LeAnA,  ni  -oe 
Cumn  x>o  ctnu,  ACC  te  hiomA-o  AnpoptAinn.  At^uf  TIIA 
cuic  Cupi  x>e  tAitti  Concut<Mnn,  ni  te  ^Aifce  t>o  cuic  f e  ACC 
c-pe  feAtt  x)o  ^eine^D  Aip  Atof  A  ifinA  fem.  A^tif  -oo  co^  A 

tATTI    tu-OA|\CA    tAngApb    CA1p1f,    If    CU5    Amtlf    ATllbplOfAC    Ap 

ConAtt  x>e  coppAn  cpom  cpoif  pActAC  XK)'  bi  mA  tAirii,  A^iif 
•oo  buAit  bpAcbtntte  bAot;AtAC  bAif  r  bfio]\niuttAC  nA 
hmcmne  Aip,  ^up  bA  tAn  An  c-iomAtpe  -OA  ctux)  j?ot&.  .If 
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butter-milk  and  thick  milk  before  every  pair  of  them,  and  a 
dish  of  parsnips,  exotic-headed,  half-boiled,  and  kitchen  of  grey 
lumps,  with  blue  cavities  and  crooked  hairs,  of  the  putrid  butter 
of  goats  and  sheep.     They  proceeded  to  gulph  down  and  mangle 
that    food,   with    relish   and   with    fierce   biting ;    and    like   to 
a  drove  of  biting,  snorting,  starved  pigs,  grunting  at  a  refuse 
of  porridge  and  broth,  was  the  noise  they  made  in  swallowing 
and  tasting,  in  emulation  as  to  which  of  them  would  first  have 
had  his  fill.     Then,  after  his  hunger  and  thirst  had  been  allayed, 
Cathal  Clumhach   O'Brisclein  said   that   there   was   no  man   a 
match  for  himself  in  reaping,  in  threshing,  or  constant-digging, 
or  in  other  works  of  vigour  and  strength,  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  unless  a  brother  of  his  own  might  be  procured,  whom 
he  had  left  at  home  on  wide-green  Luachair  Deaghadh,  namely, 
Lochlann  the  broad.     This  saying  was  widely  heard  among  them 
all,   and   Giolla   Patrick   O   Primhphleiste   answered   and   said  : 
"  I  myself  brought  with  me  from  Ulster  five  hundred  youths, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  abler  in  every  feat  you 
have  mentioned."     "  That  is  true,"  said  Conall  the  thick-boned  ; 
"  since  Leath  Mogha  was  never  to  be  compared  with  the  brave 
defensive  Leath  Chuinn,  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  sayings  of 
learned  men  and  historians,  that  Eoghan  Mor  fell  at  our  hands 
on  Magh  Leana,  and  that  Curi  Mac  Daire  fell  at  the  hand  of 
Cuchulainn  ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  many  other  battles  for  the 
defence  of  Erin,  that  it  is  we  who  are  the  bravest  and  stoutest 
men  in  each  of  these  feats  ;  and  you  can  bear  no  comparison 
to-day  with  as  many  of  us  as  came  here  from  Leath  Chuinn." 
"  You  are  a  confounded  liar,"  said  Cathal ;   "  and  if  Eoghan. 
Mor  fell  at  Magh  Leana,  it  was  not  at  the  hand  of  Conn  he  fell, 
but  through  too  overwhelming  a  force  ;  and  if  Curi  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Cuchulainn,   it  was  not  through  valour  he  fell,    but 
through  the  treachery  practised  on  him  by  means  of   his  own 
wife."    And  he  raised  up  his  slovenly,   very  rough  hand,  and 
aimed    at    Conall  a   rude    blow    of  a    crooked,    cross-toothed, 
reaping-hook  which  he  held  in  hand,  and  gave  him  a  destructive, 
dangerous  death-stroke  on  the  very  top  of  his  head,  so  that  the 
ridge  was  full  of  his  blood.     Then,  indeed,  the  strong  men  arose 


82          T)AnuA  AOT)AAin  tii 


nA  pp  fupjAAncA  -pop  T;AC 

t)o    cuA*OAfA    1    n-oivoug^X)    ruA-p   t)o   PACAT)    Conn 
,  A^tif   -oo    -porifAX)   f)A  te^c  -oiol:)    .1.    t/Aigmg 
hnig  "oo  CAob,  tltcAiJ   ConriAcuAig  -^511  1*  -pjA  ltliT)e  T)O 
,  A^u-p  x>o  ^Ab^AT)  HA  p|AioTncAOi^ig  *oo  bi 
1   •ocof&c  ATI  CACA  -pom.      1f  Ann^o 
-pAiprnrhneAC  xj'ionTrpAige  A  ceite  A^tip  cu5&*OAfi  A 


A  bpog/vp  50  cteicib  nenrie.      DA   ViuACTiiA|\    ti|Ag-pA 
piAeA^'pAt)  HA  TTIAC  Al/lA  1  n-UAriiAib,  A^uf  1  n-oiteAriAib, 

1    ^CIIOCAlb    1    ^COlttdb,  1  ^CUA-pATlAlb,   A^U^p  1 

cuA-p-ooiTTine  TIA  ^cpioc. 
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on  every  side,  and  they  got  into  array  as  would  Conn  and  Eoghan  ; 
and  they  made  two  divisions  of  themselves  ;  that  is,  the  Leinster- 
men  and  the  Munstermen  on  one  side,  and  the  Ulstermen  and 
the  Connaughtmen  and  the  Meathmen  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
their  leaders  proceeded  to  take  command  in  the  front  of  that 
array.  Then  they  made  an  eager,  very  venomous  attack  on 
one  another,  and  raised  their  lusty,  strong-waved  bellowing  on 
high,  and  their  noise  was  heard  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Terrible 
and  very  horrible  was  the  response  of  the  echoes  in  the  caves, 
and  in  the  islands,  in  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  in  the  cavities, 
and  in  the  deep-hollowed  rocks  of  the  land. 


284  tyAttUA  AOT)A5Ain   U1   RAtAltte. 

I 

XLVII. 
is    TUAU  Uorn. 


Seo    WAJ\    xs-ouliAi^c    AO-OA^AV)    6    llACAitle    1e    •oeo^tii'oe 
oi-c6e  AIA  :  — 


Liom  jAo-tAigeAt)  mo 
C  tiorn  rnopbuToeAn  T>A 

]?UAU  liom  pjAMfeAc  ITIAJA  COIJA  bit)  ; 

'S  i 


on  t)eo]Auix)e  :  — 

opm   X)oiceAtt  -jAoiT 
O|\rn  ^leoicniDe  coif 


bot)AC 


XLVIII. 
seAtrms. 


Aon    f? 

S  1   mbeA]Vl&   Cpio-pc   "OA  •ocigit)  teAC  ^LAO-OAC  &]\  ttnc. 
'Se  UAim  ^5  A  mnyin   x>ib,  ce  b^oc  •o^m   ^om, 
*oon  t>iAun5  CA  ue^nn  50  -pcinn^it) 


XLVII. — Of  these  two  stanzas,  the  first  was  composed  by  O'Rahilly 
for  a  stranger  who  visited  his  house  seeking  a  night's  lodging;  the  second 
is  the  answer  of  the  stranger.  They  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  in  one  MS.,  viz.,  R.I. A.,  23  L.  9,  p.  212. 

XLVIII. — This  stanza  is  a  charade  or  riddle  by  O'Rahilly  on/the 
name  Seamus,  that  is,  King  James.  The  numbers  in  the  first  line  added 
make  fe,  i.e.,  six;  and  "  a  mouse  "  in  the  beAplA  Cniofc  or  Latin  =  mus, 
which  put  with  fe,  makes  Semu]'  or  SeAmup  Verses  such  as  the  above 
were  numerous,  and  seem  to  have  been  much  availed  of  as  subterfuges,  the 
direct  mention  of  the  name  bringing  the  speaker  under  suspicion.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  others  on  the  same  page  of  the  MS.  (R.I. A.,  23  B.  38,  p.  10) 
from  which  the  above  is  taken.  The  fourth  line  is  altogether  different  in 
metre  from  the  other  three,  and  must  be  corrupt.  The  following  reading 
is  suggested :  5un  bAojAi  -oon  -0^111115  50  r-cinnp-6  Se  A^uf  tttur-. 
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XLIX. 
A  coisi-oe. 


A  coipt>e,  beijA  m'unAgAll  50  IDAm-c^eAn  Hi   Cthp 
"Jo  b-ptnl  Ruifcin  'f  A  t]\inpit)e  CAI,\  p  Aijvpse  c 
50   tnbeix>  Ulinlin  ip  t)emi  A$uf  CAnntnc  50  t>ubAc 
AS  cu]A  b  --  Af  A  n-mmt)ib  ip  pAippm^e  m  --  . 


L. 

AOT)A5Ain. 


\      i\uijin  -oo 
An  CAN  -oo  tAitu       6  -oo  IACAII  ATI 


mo  x>ul  i^ce^c  ^A'n  AOHAC  -OATTI  t>o  conn  AC 

1    n-A   *oc|\eiti^c-b]iei'LifC,  n-A   n^u-pl/A2    tn^g 
n-A  n^iojAlA  mAj  5tiAi-j\te  5111  oil  A  ;    n-A   -pop 
n-A  ^cin  cuACAit,  n-A  ^c-pAob  AonAig,3  n-A    ^cipite 
6  cip  A^u-p  n-A  -ppeiL  TTIAIA^AIT),  An  n6|^  "onuToi  *OotiinAitt,  A^ 

ireiDtneAnnA4  fO|\c  An  A  ceile,   cum   nAn 
Reunite  An  'OAIS  nA  ceile  mAit)it)e  1  n-Ain*oe  ; 
An  bmle,  bAt)  t)6i5  teAU  50  mAineobAi-oi-p  -pem  A  ceile, 
-oo  fileAp--pA  leip  e,  cun  n^n  fAn   IDAC  miopc<NlAi|"  nA 
mic  An  CAt)Ain   1   n-AitiA|\c  nA  1 


XLIX.  —  This  stanza  refers  to  the  coming  of  some  foreign  help  to 
Ireland,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  extempore.  The  poet  tells 
the  traveller  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Dingle.  For  the  names  Moleyns, 
Denny,  and  Carrick  the  reader  is  referred  to  Old  Kerry  Records. 

L.  —  The  above  is  the  description  given  by  O'Rahilly  of  a  faction- 
fight  which  occurred  at  the  fair  of  Castleisland,  and  of  which  the  poet  was 
a  spectator.  It  is  purposely  confused  to  avoid  giving  incriminating  evidence. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  give  correct  translations  of  these  phrases.     They 
all  signify  confusion,  din,  clamour,   and   refer  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
surging  crowd  at  the  fair.     Rtntl-e  means  loud-voiced,  quick  speech. 

2  We  have  heard  this  given  as  the  Irish  for  an  S-hook. 

3  c^Aob  An  AonAij  is  the  best  at  the  fair. 

4  peT6minne,  MSS.  ;  perhaps  for  t>e  " 
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I 


LI. 

AOT)A5Airi. 


fO  tt1AJ\       eAtlAr1       ]MAC-pA    All      -1]A       uAf     .1.    AO-A^An)    AJA 

-00  t>i  Aie    ein  te  -oiol  :  — 


"  UA/*  A-p  f  e,  "  C|M'  §Aot  A^  An  ^CApAtt  -po  te 

te 

te  mriAoi. 


AH  cAi]ib,  .1.     UA  ion^A  c|\tiAit)  Ai^e,  eAt)An  -oA 
mtuneAt  tAit)i-p. 

5&ot    An    itlATJA  -|At1A1t),  .1.   pACAlt  JeAp]!,  ^lOnn^At)  t)tuc, 
llf  10mpAlt  p|\Af. 

An    gl|A|\|:iA1t),    .1.    fint    tTl6|A,    cttlAj"    CAot 


nA  mnA,  .1.  com  CAot,  b^ottAC  teAUAn,  incmn  Apt), 


LI. — The  above  is  a  humorous  description  said  to  have  been  given 
by  O'Rahilly  of  a  horse  he  had  for  sale. 
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LIT. 

ui  cuoinin. 


An  -ocviif,  t)0  gemeAllAc   UAit>5  *6tnb   Hi  Cr\6inin  :  — 
UA-OS  *Oub  nA  5cnoiceAnn, 

TTlAC    itlACgATTinA    bot)A1|A,    niAC    Pll/lb  --  ,  TTIAC    UoTTIAIf- 

An  CAipin,  TTIAC  T)onncAf)  UucAig,  TTIAC  'OiAnTnA'OA,  br\ocAit;t 
iriAC    TlAn'OAil    *6nAnnCAnAi5,    TTIAC    TtcnbeAjvo    -  ,   rnAC 

ltlU]ACAt)    ttllOCApA,    TT1AC    SjAACA.    t»A1"6|tlg,  tllAC    *6otrmAlU,    ATI, 

C  tt)tH|Mf  An    U^AUipin,  TTIAC  UuACAiL  UubAi]"ci§, 
*6onncAt>    nA   ppAifce,  TTIAC    SeAin    An    CuAfAin,  IDAC 

1TIAC     LlobAin    LobuA,    TDAC    L6bl11|*    LAt)r\A15,    TTIAC 

,  .1.  An  *O  -  L. 


n-Aon  X>A  nAib  tAnAtriA  cnionA  cui}\ipe  c 
^cortinui-oe  1  ntlib  LAo^Aine,  TTIA]A  AUA  TDAotiiAjAin  l  6 
TDeitin  A^UT;  TtAgnAic  CAf  pAclAc  Ainm  nA  mnA.  *Oo  bA-OA-p 
An  "oi-p  pn  -peAfc  Ab-pAX)  "o'Aimpin  A^uf  ni  -pAib  Aon  "oume 
clomne  ACA.2  Leif  pn  -oo  |\inneAt>An  A-OIAAX)  -pon  An  Aon 


LII. — Tadhg  Dubh  Ua  Croinin,  whose  adventures  are  here  set  forth 
with  mock  solemnity,  rose  to  some  local  importance  in  the  years  of  the  Jaco- 
bite wars  by  means  which  made  him  unpopular  with  the  masses  (Appen- 
dix, Doc.  C.) ;  he  was  at  first  manager  of  Captain  O'Keeffe's  lands  about 
Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  a  hearth-money  collector.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  Murtogh  Griffin  and  Captain  Hedges  of  Macroom  he  got  a 
footing  in  the  Kenmare  estate.  It  was  in  his  relations  with  Asgill,. 
Griffin  and  Hedges,  that  he  most  roused  the  ire  of  our  poet.  Some  of 
the  documents  we  give  in  the  Appendix,  especially  Documents  C.  and  F., 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  man's  character,  and  shed  an  interesting  light 
on  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  From  his  own  account  we  gather  that  in 
1700  he  was  stricken  in  years,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was 
then  about  65,  and  as  he  lived  to  1726  we  gather  that  he  must  have 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  90.  Of  this  satire  O'Donovan  says  (Tribes 
of  Ireland,  p.  32):  "The  last  satire,  lampoon,  or  burlesque  of  any  note 
composed  in  the  Irish  language  was  written  in  1713  by  Ao-OAgAti  6 
Tl&fcJAille  (Egan  O'Rahilly),  a  Munster  poet,  on  an  industrious  farmer 
and  taxgatherer  in  Kerry,  named  Tadhg  Dubh  O'Cronin,  the  ancestor  in 

the  female  line  of  the  Cronins  of  Park,  near  Killarney This  outrageous 

lampoon    was   intended    by  its  author  to  ridicule  the  illiterate  plebeian 
families   planted  in  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  and  such  of  the  native  Irish  as^ 
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ein    cbomne   *oo    CI^GACC   GACOJACA  ,'     Qve&'o    niojA 
T)IA    1A*O.        A^up    An     WAIN     nA-p     fpeA^AifA    t>o 

At)]AAf)  X)OnA  X)61Clb  'O1AbtAli)e   .   .    .   A^Uf  T)O 

t)6ib  TDAC  .1.  LiobA|A  LobcA ;  A^up  ip  e  -pin  pn]"eA|A 
*6uib  Hi  Cnomin,  An  X)AO1  -peo  rhAineA-p  Anoip. 

A^tif  ip  ^em  t>iAbtAi-6e  An  TA-Q^  -pom.  1p  rneApA  e  'nA 
A  fmpeA|A,  oip  ni  T)ibjAeAnn  tupce  coipneA^cA  e.  UA  b|\Am- 
p  Ann,  mcteAcc  SACAIH,  ct<Mt)iAeAcc  Koibin, 
AJA  loncAOib  A^up  cteAfiiToeAcc  A  T)A  -peAnniACAn  T>e 
Ann.  "  5^AC  ^^  m DneAb  "  ip  Ainm  "oon  TIOCA  lAime 
]A  A  CAob  'oeA'p,  A5^f  5^^c  ^^  TD<\LL<scc  i"p  Ainrn  x>on 
nocA  eite3  ACA  AJA  A  CAob  cti.  "  Aip^ceoi-p  nA  b^Ann  "  ip 
Ainm  -oon  cntibAn  coipe  ACA  -pAoi  n-A  CAob  -oeAf, 
"  Aip^ceoip  nA  ^CeAtt  "  ip  Ainm  -oon  cpmbAn  eite  ACA 
n-A  CAob  cU.  "  pio|AnAiriAi>o  nA  ntlApAt  "  ip  Ainm  -oon 
utpAn  cpoii>e  ACA  n-A  bne^ncti^b,  A^tip  "  THittceoin  An 
-emit)  t)Aon-oA  "  ip  Ainm  -oon  ceAn^Ain  ACA  n-A  cjAAOi-pbeAl. 
At)  "  ip  Ainm  T)O  nA  ^AnbpActAib  ACA  m&  ihon- 
tTltiine  nA  tTliot  "  ip  Ainm  -oon  bAcup  JuAineAc 
1-p  UAcc^n  T)O  nA  -pi^ciAib  ceAx>nA.  UA  "DA  -ptnt 


united  with  them  in  oppressing  the  old  Irish  race  who  were  permitted 
to  live  on  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  in  cabins  not  worth  more  than 
thirty  shillings  per  annum."  The  Documents  in  the  Appendix  furnish  an 
interesting  commentary  to  this  burlesque. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  four  MSS.,  all  in  the  R.I. A.,  have 
been  used.  They  are  23  C.  16,  23  I.  47,  23  K.  10,  and  23  L.  24.  C.  16 
was  written  by  'OiAfvinAi'o  6  mul6Aoine  in  1767.  I.  47  was  written  by 
eAtnonn  6  mAC^AirinA  AJA  An  jjCupAi-6  tiAic,  mi  C-pACCAin,  1836.  K.  10 
belonged  to  Malachy  O'Curry,  but  was  written  before  his  time.  This  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  which  gives  the  name  of  the  author.  It  gives 
the  following  information  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  giece  :  "  Aj;  f o 
CACCJ\A  -oo  -jMnneAt)  j\e  ViAo^Ati  6  tlACAiUle  "oo  CAT>£  T)ub  O  Cpoinin,  A^tir1 
-oo  rilui|AceA|AUAC  O  5|\iol!)CA,  triAjA  -oo  -oibjMgeA-OAp  CijeAjMiA  Cmn  mA|\A 
Af  A  -oiicAij  tnAiLl/e  ie  mopAn  tJ)Ac6i-oe  fAti  gc^ic."  "  Here  is  an 
Eachtra  which  was  composed  by  Aogan  O  Rathaille  for  Tadhg  Dubh  O 
Croinin,  and  for  Muircheartach  O  Griobhtha,  describing  their  banishment 
of  Lord  Kenmare  from  his  heritage,  as  well  as  much  evil  besides  com- 
mitted by  them  in  the  district."  A  few  short  sentences  of  the  lampoon 
have  been  omitted. 

,   L.    I. 

K. 

3  Uinie,  I.,  L. 

4  tn6)A-ctoigeAn,  K. 
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mA    gAnbctoi^eAn    A^up  beApA  An  cttocot)il.   Af\ 


ctAon    CAipmeAttCAC,    T)ub    "oiobcA    T>iAnbf\eAn 
•oneAct>iAblAix>e   x>o   CAini^  -oen  Aicme  ArimAineAc  .1. 
rriAC  TTlAcgAtTmA  t)ox>Ain  Ui  Cnomin  HA  ^cnoiceAnn  ; 
511  n  §Ab   An    CATO^   foin 


t>on     ^Ainnc  A^tif  t>on 

te  clAonbeA|ACAib  bfeA|i  S^cf  on  ;  ACC  Vf  ceAt^AC  t>o 
-O^  *Oub  An  ceAnnu-p  pom.  -An  •ocuif  -oo  ninne  coith- 
te  TTluinceAncAC  6  5^1'o^CA  .1.  mime  -oiAbtAnoe  eite 
T)'iAnniAn  nA  VieA-pCAine  AJI  An  ctnc  cnomniAt*tAcc'Oe,  oin  ni'l. 
x>e  ftiocc  Ain  ACC  cneAcuipi  ctunipe  A5iif  ^eince 


Ace  ceAnA,  A|i  n^AbAit  ceAnnup  A^tif  untAniAf  Cnice 
bnunAc  -oo  UA-D^  *6ub  6  Cnomin  ^511^  t>o  ttluinceAncAc  6 
,  nion  f*An  iAf  c*  1  n-mbeAn  nA  An  loc,  nA  btAC  An 
,  nA  ^nAn  1  n-oeif  nA  mipieAc  i  IAOC,  nA  cno-oAcc  i 
t)  ;  niop  f*An  -omlte  An  cnAOib,  nA  ^eAn  an  fAicce, 
nA  meAf  An  t>Ain.  Ciof)  cnAcc,  -oo  cnei^eA-oAn  nA  bA  A 
IAOI§,  nA  hem  A  n^eAnncACAib  nA  CAOinig  A  n-UAm,  nA 
cnAncACA  A  mbAtnb  A^up  nA  tAnACA  A  fionnAij  An  " 
•oon  "OA  -oiAbA^  pom  1  bponAigip  nA  bpint/eo^An. 

Ace  ceAnA,  -oo  cmneAt)  coiiiAinle  teo  -peif  no 
minc  t)o  cun  n-A  fuiue  i  nCogAnAcc  Hi  'OonncA'OA,  An  An 
^cnoc  ne  nAi-occAn  Cnoc  An  Uniuin  fAn  mbtiAt)Ain  -D'Aoif 
Cnio-pc  1713.  A^up  mAn  -oo  bi  tTltunceAncAC  cunAtnAc  An  cnAC 
-pom  cimceAtt  nA  nuA^eAnnAn  t)o  bi  Ai^e  ....  tu^  fe 
A  ionA*o  ^ein  *oo  UAIO^  *6ub  6  Cnomin  |*e  pn  A  beic 
n-A  An^ci^eAnnA  pAntAimmc  until  further  Order  *  ;  oin 
•oo  b'e^m  x>6  ^em  SeAn  6  SeocpAt)A  A^tif  A  beAn  -oo 
tAt)tAC  50  t)un  CiAnAin  A^u-p  6  SuilteAbAin  1TI6|\  -oo 
gAinm  t>e  SeAn.  A^uf  An  oceAcc  6  T)un  CiAnAin  -oo 
SeAn  bA  nuAn  teip  ceAnn  An  hinpce  2  t)o  cun  An  An  hAipce,  .1. 


1  Orders,  I. 

2  An  tuifce  ...  Ati  fcAtfce,  K. 


g  ttlon   "oo  ^Aiprn  *oe  X)oiTmAlL  x>oj\c<s, 

-oo  5Aij\tri  -oe  IlibeAji-o  6 
ContttAC  TtiAbAc  •oo  gAittm  t>e  UAt>5  6  Co-olACA,  6  TDonncA-oA 
t>o  §Aijun  x)e  pitib    6   Cife^in,   6  T)ormc<y6&   AH 
-oo  §Aifim  t)e  Concub^p  Oi)A|i,  ^511^  UiJeAprns  Coif 
-oo  5Aijim  -oe  Se^n  6  Iligm  btn^cei^  -oo  bi  i 
51^eA<|fr»  f11^   <o°  V1^  TnmpceA|AUAc   6  Jt110^ 

*Qub  5Ai]Atn  f  coile  A|A  ctomn  UoniAif  A]*  5^6  ^i 
6  tuimneAC  50  bAOi  t)eAj\pA,  A^uf  6  CopCAig  50 
btn^oe  tli  bpuin,  Aguf  A^  ^c^tunniujAt)  ATI  coinitiotioit  pn  i 
n  A  ceile  -oo  fum  AVI  c-UAccA^Ati  .1.  UAt>5  "Dub  TTIAC 
Hi  CjAomin  i  ^CACAOI^  tliog^A  .1.  Chair 
of  State  ,"  A^tii"  •oo  b'i  CACAOI|A  i  fin,  ^umi^ce  ceACApcumneAc 
-oo  bAin  b|\iAn  b^eAtlAc  6  bjAeAtlAin  te  ^leAgAn  t>A 
1  bpo|\CAc  n<s  H^nriA. 

t)o  ciAiotnmgeATDA^  An  pA|At,Aiminc  Ap  f  Aicpnc  5nuife 
Ai^    -pm,     A^uf    t>o    fceAnAt>An     cApAill     An 
ionnu^    nAn    irA^bAXJA^    FNACAN 
tiiACA   ^An  i^eAbAt),  DA   piltin    ^An    bf 

ucnAit,  nA  ceAnn^AC1  ^An  Tnion|ieAbAt>; 
niop  b'lon^nA'o  |*oin  61^  nio|\  f*Af  x>en  cmeAt  uiLe  A  f*AtriAiL 
fo  AH   cuA^Af5AbAiL  x>o-bein  A   luce 


*6uib  Ui  Cfiomin. 


,     C1ApniAlllt)eAC, 
"D1AH,    t)tlA1HC,    t)HOCC|\A1T)Ce,    t)|AOcl/AbA|\CA,  T)O1flb,    tDUp,  X)1An- 

bpeAn,  mop,  mox>A|\CA,  mi^ctAniAC,  nAipeAc,  nAtriAitJeAniAi^ 

tie  ATTIC  A|\t  Ann  AC,       pUfttlOJI,       plubAC,       plAfCAtilAlt,       |A1AbAC, 

,  nofcciont)ub,  fAi-oin^neAc,  OCJAAC, 
,  bunt>unAc,    ctAon,    CATTI, 

C,     C]\OX)AC,     CpeiclA^,     CA01f- 
CCAHH      fCOCAC      fCUACAC      ^COrAttAC      A1]1, 
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«At>An    buit>e    cpon    CAip  leACApAC  ;    ucc    cturiiAC    ciApbtnt>e, 
<A£up    bot^    mop    micumtA      AttiAil     meAX>Ail     CApAilt     no 

ATTlAll    mAlA    pipe    .   .  .   ,    X)A    lAlril      peAltlpA     peAITI  April  CApACA, 

t>A  coip  bA-6  copriiAil  te  t>*  meitnp  UoncA  t>e  bAinne 

Ap  fpAit)   CopCAige. 

Ace  CCATIA,  x>o  pmneAX)A]i  CtAtin  Uom^if  lomcA^AOiT)  *oo 
cACAoipeAc  fin  n-A  pAib  CAt>5  "Oub.  Ap  -ociJif  , 
t>o  f\irme&x>&p  lomcA^AOit)  t)e  bitin  neAthconicptiitTie  5&c& 
^uf  SACA  IOCA  t>A  mbiot)  opcA,  A^uf  t)ubpAt)A|A  50 
ctAnnA  ceACApnAC  fAOp  6  -ptiA  f^ACAib  pn,  Aguf 
50  mop-tiiop  cl/AnriA  tiA  n-uAfAt,  A^uf  nAp  b'fei-oip  leo 
^ein  tiA  uigce  l  t)o  cocujAt)  -oe  -oeAfCAib  -pio]\lucc 

bit)  A^Uf  t)1§e,  THAp  T)O  blOX)Ap  fAJAIflC  O^A,  ^Cot 

A    uAifle,  t>AOine   TDiotiiAoine,    bui-o    teAgA  Aguf  An 
>en  Cfopc  |*  om  T>A  mbuAi|AeAm  x>e  f  iop.     t)o 
*  pn  AT;  f  iopjeApAti  .  .  „  J   ^guf  pmtie  An  c- 
speech  f  eo  t)6ib  : 


Speech  TTAIIDJ  *6uib  tli   Cpoirjin    won 


"A  bot)ACA  t)iibA,  t>AnA,  t)iAnA, 
"ni  teop  Ub  niAn  -oo  t)ibiAeAf-fA  lem  muleAcc  A$uf  lem 
UigeApnA  CeAnnA  UlApA  Af  A  f)i:icAi5,  A^uf  50 
A  m^eAn  Agiif  A  cigeAjinAf  -OA  -oeAp^nAtTiAi-o  ;  A^uf 
ni  A«  niAice  le  ceAccAn  t)iob  e,  oip3  *oo  bi  A  pof  A^Am-f  A  50 
t>f  Ainn  fem  An  c-eA^An  iiAfAt  Seon  Af^iU,  t>o  cAf  AT> 
mo  Tiieip,  A^uf  50  rnbeA-6  CAinbe  nA  beACAD  A^ATII  -jrem, 

ACA,  oip  ni  pAib  mAigifuin  A 

t)A  ttcopAc  A^uf  me  fem  t)o  beic  1  ^ceAnnuf  n-A  t>iAit>. 
Ap  t)ciJif  ,  -oo  gtACAf  Aip^eAt)  ceinceAin,  A^u-p  niop 
An  cocAipe  mAtt  f  An  ^ceipt)  pin,  oip  niop  t^5Ar*  ^ocA 
lonnpcAobAt),6  A^up  niop  cu^Ap  -oe  pApAiri  pAn  Aip^eAt)  pom 


K. 

2  AtTtiA    fin,    I. 

3  ACC  1HA|A  bi,  I. 

*ni  f-AgAin,  K. 

6  ,  K. 
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-piAiTi  ACC  pteit>e  A^uf  ctArnpA-p.    A^uf  ip  e  An  ceAt>  neAc  AJ\ 
AJ\  cinjAeAf  ATI  "oonup  tern  xnAncteAf  Aib  .1.  AN  rno 
,  6  CAOITTI,  A$uf  n-A  -oiAi-o-fin  AJ\  "jpobut  Hi 

AJA    Ctomn    AnilAOib,   61  n   if  beA£   nA|\ 
mnfce  fceAt,A  mfnA  CJAI  ctiAicib  fin  ACC  -pcuic  A 

^u^p  i|*  -ponn  tiom  Anoi|*  -ppopAn  olnA  x>o  cii]A  A|\ 

An  b^eAltAin  .1.  Co§An  TTlAC  CA-pncAig  TtiAbAc 
nA  -pe  feAnAinn  AUA  Ai^e  -oo  bAinc  -oe  ;  A^u-p  UA  An 
-po  Clomne  Cibin  A|\  mo  cun  -pem  A^ATTI  Anoif  ;  T>A  mbei-oif 
CfAiujA  no  ceAC^AAp  cjteAcuini  ACA  f  An  •oucAig  -pA 

•00  VfU|AUp  tlOTTl  CO-olAt)  ^O  fATTl." 

'O'yiA|?nui5  CtAnn  UomAif  uite  "  CIA  liiA.- 
"tlA  ceiUx)  An  neAc  e"  Ap  UA-O^  "  ACA  Annput)  Miller,1 
Lavallin,   Colonel   White,  Ned    Herbert2  A^uf    William 
Crosby/'* 

"  p65Ai]A-|^e  -puim  TTIO^A  Af  A  ^ceAnnAib,  A  UAccApAin  '* 
A^  C^Ann  UomAi-p,  "  oip  if  ti|AUf  A  -peA-p  pit  A^uf  -oiogAtcAip 
An  Aimpi|\  f  eo  beA^\Af  cmn  An  ceAqiAi^  fin  if  ceAC 
t)o    qAocj?Af   nA   cinn    ceAt)nA   A   muttAc   An    cpAinn 

ACA  An  An  KAIU  tfloin/' 

po^nAt)  AH  beAn  AOpcA,4  SiobAn  Hi  Tligm  p&  ni-6  if 
no  if  rniAn  tei  yem  Af  A  ^ceAnnAib,  oin  CA  An 
•oe  nun  coince  AICI  A^up  lomA'o  fiol  coince  i  f  ACAib."  5 


1  vecte  Melchior.     In  the  Book  of  Claims  occurs : — "  Melchior  Levallian 
and  his  wife  Eliza  claim  a  remainder  in  Tail  to  claimant,  and  a  portion  of 
£200  for  her  maintenance  on  the  lands  of  Dunmarke  and  Ballycarbery  in 
Cork  and  Kerry,  by  Tripartite  Deed,  dated  2nd  Novr.,  1675.       Witnesses, 
Elizabeth  Lady  Cahir,  Jas.  Kackett,  Thos.  Traverse  and  others.     Forfeiting 
Propr.  Sir  Nicholas  Browne,  called  Lord  Kenmare."—  Old  Kerry  Records, 
vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

Melchor  Lavallin  figures  in  the  following  suits  in  the  Bill-books  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  in  Dublin  :  (a)  "  Melcher  Lavallin  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
v.  John  Asgill  et  a/,"  July  8,  1704 ;  (b)  "Chas.  Hayes  v.  Jno.  Asgill  et  al," 
June  2,  1707;  (c)  "  John  Moore  v.  Melchor  Levallin  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  et 
al,"  August  22,  1709  ;  (d)  «'  Mathew  Ryan  v.  Melcher  Lavellin  et  al,''  May 
20,  (709  ;  (*)  "  George  King  v.  Jno.  Asgill  et  al,"  June  28,  1709.  The  name 
John  White  occurs  in  bills  a,  d  and  e. 

2  Ed  ward    Herbert    was    Sheriff     of     Kerry   in   1708.     See  Appendix, 
Document  E. 

3  For  reference  to  Sir  William  Crosby  see  introductory  note  to  XXXIV. 
*  6iotiA,  K. 

,    I. 
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1  A  Ttiuipnin  A^uf  A  UAccAfAAin,  ceicne  pice 
•oe  leAcbAfUAjvo  pot  coince  *oon  ce  beAnj?Af  cinn  ATI 
ceAcjiAin  fin  ifceAc  A$uf  -oo  c-pocfAf  nA  cinn  ceA-otiA  A 
mutlAc  An  cfiAinn  cfAiliJe  ACA  An  An  TVAIC  1TI6ip." 

'OubfiA'OAtt  ClAnn  UomAif  uile.sun  mon  a^uf  ^un 
TTIAIC  An  tuAC  -pAocAi]\  fin.  Ueif  pn  x>o  co^A^An  ATTIAC 
ceACttAtt  5Aifcit)eAc  cum  nA  ^ceAnn  'oo  tA^Ainc  i^ptreAc,  rriAn 
•oo  bi  bpiAn  6  T)AtAi5  6  UulAig,  ITIuinif  6  1TluimneACAin 
6  Cnoc  OinneAT),2  T)Aibi  SeagAC  6  tic  SnAtiiA,  Aguf  Seon 
c  6  AJVOAC  ;  TOO  lei^eAt)  leAcpic  mine  teo 
iriT1  ^  fceAl/A  6  -pom  Ateic.  X)o 

An  5ceAT>nA,  'OiApmAit)  cnionA  6  Cnomin  ^Uf  An  lloim 
cum  An  Excommunication  -oo  t)i  AJA  Ctomn  UomAi-p  -oo 
cogbAit,  x>iob  6  Annpn  At>niAnu-p  An  ceAcnAttiAt)  pApA  -oen 
Ainm  fin.  t)o  Ve  At>bAn  An  Excommunication  T)iAf\mAm 
nA  n^A^An  .1.  pnfeAn  An  tiAccAfiAin  T>O  mAfbAt)  bnAUAf 
boicc  te  bml/te  t)e  cut/  5f  Af  Am  mAn  "o'lAnn  f  e  *oei]\c  An  fon 
T)e  Ain;  A^uf  ni  feAf  t)i;iinn  A  fceAtA  6  fom  Aleic. 

Annfom  •o'o-p'ouig  An  ctlAcuAf\An,  tJAt)^  IDub,  T>A  feAji 
•6eA5  t>e  nA  Upstarts  A£Uf  t)e  nA  ntiA-ouAifte  -oo  UAinig  cum 
f  Ait)b|\if  te  ctAiD-peAcu  A^uf  te  cteAfui*6(BAcc3  po  cup  mA-p 
ceAnnAib  An  An  bpAntAimmc.  'OubfiA'OAtt  ClAnn  UomAif 
nAC  f  AX>A  t)o  bei-oif  1  ^CAf  An  X>A  feAn  "oeA^  pn  t>'f  AgAil. 
Leif  fin  t)o  uo5A*OAtt  AmAc  -OA  f  eAn  'oeA^  -oe  bo-oACAib  t)AnA, 
•OAO|VA,  t)ubA,  •oAOiceAmtA,  <oiAblAi'6e,  5  An  cnu 
^An  t)Aonx)Acc  i  ^ceAccAp  -oiob  ;  6in  pe  nif)  -oo 
Aon  neAC  t>en  X>A  feA|A  "oeAj  fin  -poime  -oo  -oeAnAm,  t)o 
biot)4  ceAtnAn  t>e  tucc  eiuig  te  n-A  coin  Ai^e,  x>o  •oeA^bocAt) 
1e  •oeAgcomttAt)  te  nmcteAcc  A^uf  te  cup  Am  AC  An  nit) 
YIA  cuAlA-oAtt  A^uf  nA  peACA-oAjA  niAm.  A$  f  o  AinmeAnnA  ATI 
t)A  f:  eAn  "oeA^  fin  mAn  teAnAf  : 

t)omnAtt  6  THAcgAtTinA  6  *6un  Loic  ;  SeAn  6  Seoc|iAt>A 


1  1:65^6-0,  K. 


3  c^ionnAcc,  I. 

*  "beic,  C.  ;  t>o  bi,  K. 
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6  t)un  CiAfAin  *  ',  ttAm  6  hAifneAt>A  *  6  Cloinn 
Vmngm  TTlAC  CAffCAig  6  tflAinifcif3  gAoice  ;  SeAmuf  -oe 
1lAif  6  Citl  CACAit4;  PAX^A^  PAOJ\  6  Citt  TTlAC  "OiiAc  ; 
UA-O^  TTlAC  Cumn  6  Ac  T)Af  A  ;  SeAn  6  Cof  cof  Am  6  ACAX> 
"Deo;  Gervais  6  CAifbfeACA  ;  Se^n  6  CjAOinin  6  Cnoc  n<x 
3^156^*0  ;  &$uf  "oo  b'e  ^At)^  *Oub  pein  AH  *OA^A 
ACC  AiriAin  50  nt)eA]iTiA  An  cllAccA^An  exception  A 
b  Alt  Ac,5  TTIAJA  -oo  |iinne  "pmngm  TjpoccAipn^i^e  -ooti 
pn.  A^  feo  ATI  <opoc|?Ai^cine  pn  mA|A 

mionriA  mo  §At)Ai]i,  if  -DA-p  Uleitt  TTIAC 

An  nx)pioT)A^  "oogeibim  fAn  At)Aipc  6  H6i|\in, 
A  f  ittit)  nA  UAi*6j5  f  A  TTieixnfA  6  §teo  An  cl/Ait)ini 
bAinfix>  -OA  [teAt)b]  Af  UA-O^  6  CJA  otnin. 

Ap  ^cuiTTinitigAt)  nA  -ofiocf  Aifcme  fin  x>o  nmne  pmngm 
t)AtlAc  -oon  iiAccAjAAn  .1.  UA-O^  T)ub  ITIAC  1TlAc§ATTinAbo-6Ai|\ 
tli  Cnomin  nA  ^CjAOiceAnn,  b'ei^m  pinngin  OAttAc  t)O  cu]\ 
Af  An  ^cAUAoifv  A5iif  An  COCA  pAftAiminc  -oo  toAinc  -oe  50 
heAfOtiop  AC  A^Uf  cpi  -ooifne  tAniiiOf  A  -oo  buAtA-6  1  ^cAol  A 
•op  OTTIA  .  .  .  Aif.  A^uf  -o'fo^Aif  An  Crier  -oo  Clomn  UomAif 
5An  fmngm  t)All/Ac  t)o  tei^eAn  1  *oceifce  nA  1  bfinne  on  ^A 
f  om  50  IA  bfeice  *Oe  ;  A5Uf  if  e  An  c-UAccAf  An  f  em 
•o'of  "01115  CogAn  *Oub  6  SuilleAbAin  on7  tTlAf  UeAiiiAf  t)o  cuf 
fAn  ^cACAoif  i  n-ionAt)  pmngm.  A^uf  if  e  At>bAf  cf  ef  f  O 
f  e  fin  mA|\  t>o  bi  CogAn  *Oub  'n-A  Receiver  ciof  A 

111  AC  CAffCAlg  tllAbAC,  1T1AC8  COfTHAIC,  A^tlf    X)O  bi  A  flOf  A5 

nA  beAx>  t>e  cAifbe  An  ciof  A  A^  Co^An  THAC  Co]\rnAic 

§  ACC  fpOf  An   olnA  -00  CUf  Af  A  CflOf  TTlAf  t)O    CU1TA    fe 

f  em  Af  cfiof  Af^ilt,  A^uf  mAf  -oo  finne  f  e  le  m6f  An  cu^ 
ionncAOib  teif. 

1f    Annfom    *o'fiAffiii5eAX)Af   CtAnn    UomAif    cionnuf 


1  ClA|\A1T1,  C. 

2  hAl]MAt)A,  I. 

3  TnAinifci|\:   tnAijpfcip,  K. 

*  CiU  Aicill,  C.  ;  ACAil,  K.  ;    AcAil,  L. 

5  Evidently  a  distinct  person  from  Fianghin  Mac  Carrthaigh. 

6  nA  bp.,  C. 

7  .1.  eogAti  niAf-]A.,  I. 

8  C.,  om. 
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lAppriA  nA  n-u^fAl    -oo  bi  T>A  mbuAipeAm  t>e 
pop  t>o  tn'bipc. 

*OonA  i  A^uf  cubAifC  bup  bpAjrp&i^e  opAib,"  Ap  fe, 
A^UJ*  ATI  2  ce  pug  bup  ^ciAll  50  mbeipit)  f  e  bup  ^cxnmne 
iiAib.  1p  pop  nAc  pip.  cuicim  t>e  cAp^tt  'n^  ATI  beA5^n 
•oiob-fAn  ACA  inA  mbeACAii)  -oo  tn'binc;  oip  t)o  x)ibi|\  "OiA 
iAt>  ;  A^U^  50  n-oibpit)  f  e  pb-^  e  n-A  nt)iAit),  A  bot>ACA  X)AnA 
X)AO|\A  -DAOiceAiTilA  "oiAbtAiDe,  6i|\  bA  niAic  An  con^nAih  t>6ib 
pb--pe  m^  ^AC  nit>  t)o  cuiniT)i|"  i\ompA  x>o  t)eAnAni.  A^Uf 
if  pop  nA  nAib  -DA  cpucA  ceAt)  6  Aimpn  Cibin  50  tiAimp|\ 
Uf  6  Aimpp  Uui^epuf  50  tiAimpn  An  t>AflA 
-oe  ^igcib  SAC^  An  ACC  1  ^co^At)  Ajuf  i  ^coin^gteo 
le  ceile,  -oo  pein  mAn  At>eip  CAmt>en  i  n-A  cpoimc  ;  Agtif  i|~ 
pn  x>o  l/tn§  cpomriiAttAcc  *Oe  ojAAib--pe  ;  ACC  mA^A 
mo  coniAinte-fe  pb  :  fe  fin,  bup  ^cneioeAtti  tDo- 
A^uf  cup  fuAf  x>e  *6iA  ^511^  -oe  -OAoine;  bun 
t)o  -oibinc;  A^uf  i  -ocAob  lApftnA  nA  n-UAf  At  T>O 
if  t)on  §O|\CA  5  An  moill  ACC  IATTI  IA-OCA  -oo 
teo.  A^u-p  if  f  eAp|\  fo  tnAp  §LeAf  CUCA  "  An  An  c- 
"  'nA  triAp  -oo  pinne  mo3  fin^eAn-fA  .1.  CAinbne  CeAnncAtc 

TT1AC    >OllbcA1§." 

U1nm-p  t)umn,  A  UACCAnAin,  cionnuf  t)o  pnne  An  AICOAC 
UUAC  An  -jre  Alt  fom  An  fAopclAnnAib  Cine  Ann." 

"  1f  yeApp  An  cuif  x>o  bi  A$  CAinbpe  'nA  t)o  bi  Ag 
boDACAib  SACfAn  Hi  SeAtnuf  ^Uf  A  TIIAC  -oo  tn'binc  te 
|?UACC  if  le  f  An  An  fon  A  nibeic  'n-A  TloniAncAib  ;  A^uf  CA 
i-f  A  5un  x>e  f  iot  y  eAngAtt  cuf  A  A5Uf  ^up  cne  mAilip 
if  An  fceAl  foin  -oiom;  ^5Uf  bA  c6|\A%<6uic 
ic  fCACAn  yem  'nA  beic  A^  lojA^AipeACc  cneAt> 
An  j?eAtl  -oo  pmne  mo  fin-peAp-fA  An  fAOpclAnnAtb 
6ineAnn,  A^uf  A|\  An  pig  VIACA  pionnoltAt)  1  TTlAig  Cpu  \ 


Annfom  -oo  cuip  An  pAptAimmc  Aon  §Ain4  A^CA  At 


1  t)otif  K. 

2  pe,  K. 

,  C. 
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tnle  -pAn  UeAn^Ain  beAnlA  :  "  The  Great  God  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  preserve  our  most  Gracious  Protector, 
T)ub,     TTIAC     TTlAU^AmnA     bot)Ain     Hi     C-pomin    nA 


t)o  §tACAX)An  bot>Ai5  Cloinne  tfltnnif  x  feA-ps  mon  cne-p 
An  5CAineAX>  2  t>o  ninneAX>An  bo-OAig  Hi  CAOITTI  3  O|\CA,  A^u-p 
1  n-ojvou^A'o  CACA.  UA^ATHI  ITlAc^ArTiAin  6  C-poinin 
TIA  "hiopgAile  A^tif  An  conrpgleo  pn  A$  imi|AC  A 
^uf  lAiiiAig  A^tif  ^Aifce.  TDAjA  t)o  connAipc 
tliocA|\-o  65  SCAC  An  -poVlniugAt)  cti^  tTlAcgAtriAin  An 
•mtnnncin  CLomne  ITIuinif  CA^A^  n-A  comnib  A^ti-p  lAnjAAf 
coirinAC  Aonpn  Ain. 

"  ^OogeobAin  -pom,"  A-p  UlAujAniAin,  "A  cocoit  nA 
nAt)Aince  A^Uf  A  cobAin  An  glio^Ain  A$uf  A  pei|"c  i  bpolt 
conittAnn.  Ajtif,  cnAt)  *oo  cnoToe  CU^AU,"  An  -pe,  "cneAt) 
An  lAfAt)  eA*OA  ACA  Aj  eini§e  1C  ceAnn  -pA  b|?tiAinif  tonnAC 
irem  cun  1  ^commb  ceA'opAit)  nA  ^cu^At)  ?  A^uf  nA 
•peiceAnn  cu  bAinue  AJA  Anmtif  mo  -pceice-fe  A^iif  An  t)ntiim 
mo  -pleige  ^un  -peAn  mAnbcA  CCAX>  t)'Aon  beim  mi^e,  A^uf 
^un  me  if  oigne  An  SAncho  pAnzA.  A^tif  An  ceAt>  IA 
•oo  cAinn^eAf  AmAc  An  cno  no  An  clAiDeAm  t)nAoit)eAccA 
•po  A^Am  ^un  iiiAnbAf  ceAcnAn  4  -D'Aon  beim  teif  ,  mAn  x>o  bi 
6  bneAllAin  A^tif  bneAtlAn  6  t)peiltice, 
t!)Ai1e  An  Sceil/^,  A^u-p  popcuin  An  T)Ain5in.  T)o 
TTiAnbA-p  mAn  An  ^ceA-onA  -peAcc  n-ACAig  A^tif  -peAcc 
-pAn  t)omAn  Z7oin,  50  n-A  n-AnntAnn 
^u-p  bneAtto^A  teAnA  ;  CAIC  A^U^  mA'onAi'oe  An 
-oomAin  'oo  ttncpit>if  liom  A5«f  ctncfin--pe  -pein  tiom  A 
cocoit  nA  hAt)Aince." 

t/eif   pn    co^bAf  HiocAnx)  lAn  -otunn  *oe  cnumnectoic 
buAiteA-p  TTlAcjAmAin   op  cionn  nA5 


i,  C.,  I. 

bironotriAi-o  -jrucA,  K. 

"OeAftrititiiAn,  K, 
*  CeAt>,  C,  I. 
6  Atl    CAIpltl,  K. 
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pint  A^uf  FtitjAAcc  A  c-|\u  tei-p  A^uf  *oo  teA^  An  A  cut 
Uib  e. 

1-0  bo-oAig  tli  CAOIITI  'o'foncAcc  A  SCAJIA- 
j:ein  ;  ^5Uf  CJAOITIAIX)  An  beic  A^  ]'C]AACAX>  A^uf  A  5 
A  ceite  t>A  ^conAnAib  cnomA  CjAoifpActAcA 


A  ceile. 

*Oo  biot)A|\  m&]\  pn,  ^ 

ceite,  SUJA  ei^ig  tTlAcgAiTiAin  Af  AH  •pAiitmeAt  -pom  mA 
ui^e  *oo  bi  Aip  -pem,  ACC  t)^Aoit)eAcc  x>o 
An  tlAi^nii*  Aip,  A^tif  ^tJ|A  1  t)Ui^  -po  Utnnn  *oo  bi 
f  e  An  f*  Ait)  t)o  bi  An  CAC  *OA  cu|\  A^  c6|AAit)eAcc  l  1ngme  tlioj 
HA  T)|AotAinne  H16i|Ae  'o'ftiA'oiiigeA^An  c|Aiun  ACAC  AJ\  mbeic 
50  huA^neAc  i  n5Aint>in  t)i.  A^uf  tei-p  pn  -o'feAc  A^A 
ioiriAig  A  niAigifcneAi"  -oo  bi  bAince  An  A  f  ceic  mAn 
A5uf  'oo  ^e15  °T^^  °  cnoit>e 

'65  TT1AC  tllOCAjAX)   SuAC  "OO,  A^tJ- 

'*t)o  goit  A^u-p  t)o  §nAin  A^uf  x>o  conncnAcc2  o]\u,  A 
true  UAit>5in  boicc  nA  ^CnoiceAnn  A^tif  nA  ^comnteoini3  t>o 
bocAnAib  boccA,  CA  b)?iiAinif  ionnAC  -pem  -out  A^ 
te  TtiocAttt)  O^  THAC  tliocAnx)  SCAC? 
bot)Aicin  bnem  rho^ui^ce  bAt)  coin  x>uic  A  fio-p  A  beic 
junAb  e  ceitn  1-p  AOint)e  -oo  bi  A^ec  feAn  if  A^ec 
•oe  tfluinnui|A  ScAnntAin  if  *oe  ttlumnuin  TlACAitte 
teAcu  ctiAbAin  Hi  CAOUTI  .1.  *oume  UAfAt  bocc  nA  nAib  *oe 
beACAit)  te  ceicne  ceA-o  btiAt)Ain  Ai^e  -pem  1|*  A^  An  mtnnncin 
-co  tAini^  -poime  ACC  occ  b^peAjAAinn  X)eA]g  t>e  niiA'6'ptiAb 
f  eAn  nA  -poinbe  niAiii  Ain.  A5Uf  -oo  cuAtA-fA  50  ^cu 

iti6nbox)Ai5  6  pobAt  Hi  CAOUTI  cni  cnoi^ce  op  cionn 
ttlic  CArvpcAi£  tfloin  1  tTlAini^cin  UOCA  Cem.  A5Uf, 
A  bo-OAicin  b]Aem,  if  -pio]A  nAc  -peit)i|A  An  -peAn-pocAt  5Attt)A 
-oo  fAjAiigAX),  mAn  ACA:  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  devil." 


,K. 
C. 

^rK. 
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fin   -oo   buAil  ITlAfcgAihAin         Cnomin   buitle   -©e 
m6]\  ctntmn  Af  A  cteiceoi^  of  cionn  AH   cAipin   An 
65  niAc  Hioc&nx>  SCAC  5iin  leig  .f  tnl  A$uf  ]?ut^Acc 
A    cirm    lei^   50    cAl/Atii.      t)|AifceA|\   x>o   HiocA]\t)    A^U^   -oo 
•  Ctomn  Tnui|M-p  ^511^  -oo  bi  An  bjMfCAt)  50  UulAig  Hi  £toinn 


-oiob  A]A  An   IACAI]\  fin 
6  Cnomin  50  5^0-0  t)A  eif  fin   teif  An 
.1.  An  ce  -oo  b'-feAnn  -oe  ctoinn  An  nibox)Ai5  fin, 
IDub  6  Cpoinin  ;  A^uf  *oo  1iAX>nAiceAt)  cni  cnoigce  of 
cionn  ciiAmbA  TTlic  CAnpcAig  ifloifv  1  tTlAimf  ci]\  LOCA  Lem   e. 
f  o  An  feAnul^Aoi  A^  An  Lie  of  A  cionn  : 


te  cleAf  Aib  i  n^lAf  Aib  fin  A^AC,  A  1105  ; 
1TIAC  An  AUAn  if  meAf  A  *oo  nti^At)  f  An  HiogAcc  ; 
ITlAC  An  cAile  bi^  f  meAttCA  nAf  omig  i  nsnioni  ; 

'tl-A  ITIAC1!  bpl/AlteAf  blOt)  A^AC  1f  COH^Alb  A  Cf\iOfc!* 


A^  fin  beACA  A^tif  cuAttAf^AbAit  UAit)^  T)tnb  Hi 
C|\6inin  A$«f  ThuinceA]\CAi5  tli  $|MobtA,  A^uf  ITlA-om  Cnuic 
An  U|\iui]\  iriA|\  An  bnifeAt)  *oo  Clomn  ttlui]Aif  A^uf  t>o 
HIOCAI\X)  65  SCAC,  A^uf  mAn  A|A  CA^  cui^  CPAX>  feA]\  An  An 
tACAi]A  fin  -oiob  ;  A^tif  bAf  ttlAC^AiiiAin  Hi  Cnomin  teif 
An  mbot^Aig  ;  A^tif  mAn  x>o  cinneAt)  e  q\i  cnoi^ce  of 
cionn  cuAtnbA  ttlic  CAnpcAig  lTI6i]\  i  1TlAinifd|\  LOCA  Lem, 
pn. 


l  'HA  niAC,  I. ;  no^A  niAC,  K. 
« I.  ends  here. 
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LIIT. 

cum  HA 


An  cA£Aij\  COJMTIAC  111  AC  CAf\CAin  ccc.,  AJ  iAjA|\Ai-6  coti^ttAini  tiAbplr6e- 
1  n-A§Ai>6  nA  opodufAi-oe  -oo-^eibeA-o  6  CA^J  6  Tlto£bAjvoAiti. 


-An  triAipeAnn  "OonncAt)  j?oijACitt,  O 
An  yA^AijAe  yojuifCA  pofCA  HA 
^Oo  iTieAf Ainn  -OA  n-ofclAt)  A  ]ieAcc 
Jo 


5       UA  cio-p  -pAn  UAIC  ]?Ait>  j 

HioiiiAim  SeAn  CbA|iAc  -oe 
Le  *oeiTTieAf  1  tAnii  if  cneAX)Ac 


n"OoTTinAitt ; 
bAttAc  coinneAc. 


CA 
10     T!A 

116  An 


Aot)A5An    e 
f  AOCA|A  cpeAn  nA  A 
CACUAC  CAtnonn 
ctein 


n-A|A  nt)Ait  ; 


x>e 


L1II. — The  above  excerpt  from  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  Cormac  Mac  Cartan 
(or  Curtain)  contains  one  of  the  few  references  to  O'Rahilly  by  contemporaries 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  author  seeks  the  aid  of  the  poets  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  misdeeds  of  a  certain  Tadhg  O'Riordan.  The  protection 
in  such  cases  meant  the  raising  of  a  public  opinion  against  the  individual. 
"We  have  met  this  poem  in  only  one  MS.,  viz.,  23  N.  21  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

8.  beAf  SAC,  MS. 
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LIV. 
is  tmtit) 


ccc, 


1-p  tniuit)  -OAirifA  An  sfieAnn  -oo 
An  feile,  An  leigeAnn  '-p  An 
An  -oAonnAcc,  An  eipeAcc  'f  A 
6  t)'eA5  -peAji  teigce  JAC  tine. 


Hi  hiAt)  nA  liei^fe  f?em  -oo  cAoimtn, 
T)o   bi  1  nCinmn   Tleitt/  50  tionttiA]A; 
HA  An  -peAjA  mAot  6  cAoto  Cntnc 
Aon^tup 


Aif  nA  -peiniin  t)o 

jo     HA  Ao-oA^An  'oo  bi  cnAibceAc  ti 
Tl^  fl/Ann  *oo  lAbfiAt)  50  t)ineAc ; 
1f  tiA  CogAn  •o'on'otiig  An  -pcnibmn. 


LIV. — The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  pretty  long  elegy  on  David  Barry, 
from  the  Bride,  in  the  east  of  the  Co.  Cork,  by  James  Green.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  fix  the  date;  but  it  must  have  been  composed  after  O'Rahilly's 
death,  as  his  name  is  mentioned  in  a  litany  of  poets  not  then  living. 
This  elegy  occurs  in  the  Murphy  MSS.,  Maynooth,  vol.  x.,  and  we  have 
not  found  a  second  copy.  Nos.  LIU.  and  LIV.,  though  not  the  work  of  our 
poet,  help  to  throw  light  on  the  all  too  meagre  accounts  of  his  life  known  to 
us  with  certainty. 

10.  .1.  Ao-OAgAti  6  ftACAiVle,  MS. 

v        ii.  flAtin,    .1.   pl/Aiiti,     triAc    bjMAin    bopoime,    MS.;     ibid. 
MS. 
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The  following  documents  from  the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  several  of  the  most  important  poems  in  this  volume, 
especially  poems  II.,  VIII.,  XIII..  XVII.,  XXL,  XXX.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.. 
XXXVI.,  and  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh.  They  afford,  moreover,  valuable 
material  for  the  genealogist  and  historian.  Some  were  discovered  only 
after  the  earlier  poems  had  been  printed  off. 

DOCUMENT  A. 
WILL  OF  MORTOGH  GRIFFIN. 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  I  Mortogh  Griffin  of  Killarny  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  Esqr  being  in  perfect  health  and  strenght,  and  as  perfect 
in  my  senses  as  at  any  time  of  my  life  (praise  be  to  God)  yet  Considering 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  frailty  of  human  nature  Do  make  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following  vizt : 

Imprs.  I  bequeath  my  immortall  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God  my  Creator  hoping  for  a  joyfull  Resurrection  and  a  blessed  Immor- 
tality through  the  great  mercy  of  God  and  the  merritts  and  mediation 
of  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  body  to  the  Earth 
to  be  decently  interr'd  at  the  discretion  of  such  of  my  Exers  as  shall  be 
next  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  death,  And  as  to  my  worldly  substance 
I  leave  and  will  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  manner  following 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Jane  Griffin  als 
Archbold  all  my  right  title  and  Interest  in  and  to  the  lands  of  Kilman 
als  Killmacudd  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  to  be  by  her  enjoyed  during  the 
course  of  her  naturall  life  in  leiu  and  full  satisfaction  for  all  thirds  Dowers 
and  and  Joyntures  that  she  may  pretend  to  Claim  or  expect  out  of  any 
other  part  of  my  Estate  Reall  or  Personal. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is,  that  my  sister  Ellen  Griffin  als  Hehir's 
Children  being  three  in  number  by  her  late  husband  Patrick  Hehir  de- 
ceased shall  have  and  receive  yearly  out  of  my  Estate  the  sum  of  thirty 
Pounds  Sterl.  for  their  support  and  maintenance  untilr  the  male  children 
be  fit  to  be  bound  to  trades  or  Callings  and  afterwards  when  they  are 
out  of  their  times  then  they  have  One  hundred  pounds  Le  peice  paid 
them  and  the  like  sume  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Daughter  when 
she  arrives  at  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  or  the  day  of  her  marriage 
provided  she  marrys  by  the  Consent  of  my  Exers.  hereafter  named  or 
any  two  of  them,  Daniel  Grady  gent,  if  then  living  to  be  one,  and  if  any 
of  the  said  three  Children  shall  dye  the  portion  of  such  dying  child  and 
maintenance  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the  survivors. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is  that  ten  pounds  per  ann.  be  paid  to  the 
minister  and  Church  Wardens  of  the  Parish  of  Killarny  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  for  the  time  being  to  be  by  them  distributed  as  they  shall  think 

*  The  orthography  and  contractions  in  the  originals  are  not  departed  from,  with  the  ex- 
reption  oi  putting  as  a  general  rule  the  year  in  Arabic  numbers.  In  a  few  cases  a  precis  of 
portion  of  a  document  is  given.  When  this  is  so  the  actual  wording  of  the  document  is  put  in 
inverted  commas. 
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fitt  towards  the  Reliefe  of  the  poorest  sort  of  Widows  and  Orphans  during 
the  Continuance  of  my  Interest  there  and  the  first  ten  pounds  to  be  paid 
immediately  after  my  death. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is  that  if  my  wife  shall  think  fitt  to  live 
in  the  County  of  Kerry  that  she  shall  and  may  have  the  use  of  my  house 
and  furniture  plate  and  linnen  during  the  time  she  shall  live  there  un> 
marryed  and  no  Longer  and  that  she  may  have  the  fields  Called  Garrymeale 
and  Garry camine  at  the  Rent  I  am  to  pay  for  them. 

Item.  I  will  and  earnestly  recommend  to  my  Exers.  and  Overseers 
hereafter  named  that  all  my  just  Debts  and  Servants  wages  be  paid  with 
all  convenient  Care  and  Speed. 

Item.  I  Leave  and  bequeath  to  my  Kinsman  Edmond  Griffin  the 
ffarms  I  hold  from  the  Earl  of  Insiquin  in  the  County  of  Clare  being  part, 
of  the  patrimony  of  my  Ancestors  and  I  also  leave  and  bequeath  to  him 
all  my  stock  of  catle  of  all  sorts  that  I  shall  dye  possed.  of  with  all  my 
plate  linnen  and  furniture  after  my  wife's  decease  if  she  chooses  to  live 
and  enjoy  it  in  Kerry  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  likewise  I  leave 
to  my  said  Kinsman  Edmond  Griffin  my  house  Garden  and  Closes  which 
my  wife  was  to  have  after  her  Decease,  or  sooner  if  she  shall  not  live  in 
Kerry  as  aforesaid  without  being  liable  to  any  other  payment  or  Acct. 
lor  the  same  than  the  Rents  reserved  thereout  on  the  Leases  or  Contracts 
I  hold  them  by. 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Disart  in 
the  County  of  Clare  the  sum  of  five  pounds  ster.  to  be  paid  them  as  soon, 
after  my  Death  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done. 

Item.  Whereas  all  my  freehold  lands  are  all  part  of  the  lands  forfited 
by  the  late  Revolution  in  this  Kingdome  and  therefore  Cannot  by  law- 
be  inherited  possess'd  or  Tennanted  by  any  person  of  the  Popish  Religion, 
of  which  persawsion  my  nearest  Relations  are,  my  will  therefore  is  that 
such  of  the  said  lands  as  remaine  after  payment  of  the  debts  and  Legacies 
herein  before  mentioned  to  be  paid  or  such  other  debts  as  I  shall  owe 
at  the  time  of  my  death  shall  be  sold  by  my  Exers  hereafter  named  or 
the  Survivor  of  them  and  that  the  produce  thereof  be  applyed  by  them 
or  the  Survivor  of  them  to  pay  and  discharge  as  (sic)  my  debts  as  aforesaid 
all  the  legacies  herein  mentioned  arid  the  residue  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  shall  think  fitt. 

Item.  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  dr.  friend  Charles 
May  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Esqr.  and  my  well  beloved  Relations  Daniel 
Grady  of  the  said  City  of  Dublin  Gent  and  Edmond  Griffin  of  Killarney 
Gent,  to  be  Exers  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

Item.  I  also  nominate  and  Appoint  William  Weldon  of  Grays  Inn> 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittain  to  be  Overseers  (sic)  of  this  my  last  will 
and  Testament. 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  Exers.  Charles  May  and  Daniel 
Grady  One  hundred  pounds  sterl.  Le  peice,  and  the  like  sume  of  One 
hundred  pounds  to  William  Weldon  Esqr.  and  I  do  hereby  revoke  all 
other  Wills  or  dispositions  made  by  me  heretofore  and  declare  this  to  be 
my  only  last  Will  and  Testament.  As  Witness  my  hand  and  Scale  at 
Dublin  the  twenty-third  Day  of  ffebruary  Anno  Domini  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  1712/3. 

M.  Griffin  /loco  \  Sign'd  seal'd  publish' d  and  declar'd  this  to- 
be  the  last  will  ^ai'ii  )  and  Testament  of  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  in 
presence  of  us  V  e  J  Richard  Hedges,  Char.  May,  E.  G.  Laffan,  Peter 
Archdekin.  ^ — S 

(Probate  granted  26  February  1717/8.) 
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DOCUMENT  B. 
WILL  OF  TIMOTHY  CRONIN. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  holy  Ghost  Amen,? 
blessed  be  the  holy  and  undivided  trinity  now  and  ever,  world  without 
end. 

I,  Timothy  Cronin  of  Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  being  in 
perfect  sense  and  memory  and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  frayle 
and  wretched  world  doe  make  this  as  my  last  will  and  Testamt.  hereby 
revokeing  and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  almighty  my  Creator  and  redeemer,  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  rottness  and  worms,  to  be  interred  as  near  my 
Childrens'  grave  as  my  friends  shall  think  proper  and  that  with  as  little 
noyse  and  trouble  as  they  can.  I  repent  my  sinns  with  all  my  heart 
and  that  for  the  Love  o.f  God  and  doe  freely  abandon  all  temporal  goods 
which  are  but  meer  vanity. 

As  to  what  substance  God  has  pleased  to  bless  me  with  I  leave  it 
to  be  disposed  of  and  distributed  as  my  Executrs.  shall  think  fitt  first 
paying  all  my  debts  with  all  convenient  speed  out  of  the  same  and  I  doe 
appoint  nominate  and  ordayne  my  dear  wife  Honnor  Cronin  and  my 
Sons  Widdow  Mary  Cronin  (they  continueing  widdows)  and  my  onely 
Son  Phillip  Cronin,  my  Brother  Daniel  Cronin,  Daniel  Duggane  of  Cnockin- 
inane  and  Mr.  James  Webb  of  the  Citty  of  Dublin  my  Executrs  to  this 
my  last  Will.  .  , 

And  my.  will  is  that  the  sole  managemt.  of  this  my  will  and  of  what 
substance  I  dye  possessed  of  shall  be  soly  managed  by  my  dear  Wife, 
and  such  of  the  other  Executrs.  as  she  shall  think  fitt  to  joyne  her,  without 
rendering  any  acct.  for  the  same  but  to  doe  it  to  the  best  of  her  skill  and 
judgemt.,  she  continueing  a  Widdow  as  aforesaid  and  shu'd  she  alter 
her  condition  and  take  another  husband  its  my  will  she  shall  acct  with 
my  onely  son  now  liveing  Phillip  Cronin  and  the  rest  of  my  Executrs. 
and  Grandson  Daniel  (?,  orig.  frayed)  Cronin  for  what  part  of  my  substance 
shall  come  to  her  hands  from  (the  time)  of  my  death  to  such  time  as  she 
shall  take  to  another  husband  allowing  (?  her)  forty  pounds  in  full  of 
any  dower  or  thirds  or  any  other  demand  shee  may  have  to  any  part 
of  my  substance  as  my  wife. 

I  recommend  my  dear  wife  and  Daughter  in  Law  and  my  orphants 
to  the  Honble.  Valentine  Browne  and  William  Weldon  Esqr.  and  to  my 
truely  hond.  friend  Captn.  Hedges  to  stand  their  friend  and  see  justice 
don  them  And  the  Honble.  Coll.  Hassett  and  my  dear  friend  Mr.  John 
Mason  to  be  friends  to  my  dear  deed,  son  Derby  Cronin's  widdow  and 
children,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  sevll.  Grandchildren  by  my  Daughters 
it  is  my  will  that  thoe  (?  there)  shall  be  within  three  years  after  my  death 
(my  debts  being  first  payed)  the  sume  of  thirty  shillings  layed  out  for 
such  of  them  as  will  be  under  age  and  putt  in  the  hands  of  such  as  my 
dear  wife  and  the  rest  of  my  Executrs  shall  think  fitt  and  that  an  english 
shilling  be  payed  to  each  of  my  Daughters  husbands  in  full  discharge 
of  any  right  or  pretence  that  they  or  any  of  their  children  may  have  by 
way  of  legacy  ( —  ?)  or  any  other  pretence  whatsoever  to  any  part  of 
what  substance  I  shall  dye  possessed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  scale  this  first  day 
of  march  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen  twenty  1719/20.  T.  Cronin. 
Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  us.  Denis  ffalvey  Danll.  Cronine,  Jams. 
Mahony,  Der.  Ffalvy. 

(Probate  granted  3  November  1726.) 
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DOCUMENT  C. 
EXCHEQUER  BILL. 
CRONIN  v.  SIR  M.  DEANE. 
12  Nov.,  1706. 

To  the  honble.  ye  Chancellr.  Treasr.  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  ye  Rest 
of  ye  Barons  of  her  Maties  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  humbly  Sheweth 
unto  your  honours  your  supplt  and  dayly  orators  Timothy  Cronine  of 
Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  gent  and  Dominick  Walters  of  ye  City 
of  Corke  Inkeeper,  her  Maties  Debrs  and  farmers  that  whereas  Sr  Mathew 
Deane  of  Droumore  in  the  County  of  Corke  Knt.  &  yr  supplt  Cronine 
before  the  late  wars  of  this  Kingdom  of  Ireland  had  severall  dealings 
in  the  sd  County  of  Corke  yt.  by  meanes  of  ye  fair  &  just  dealings  yt  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew  received  at  yr  suplt.  Cronin's  hands  and  ye  severall  faithful 
services  reced  by  him  from  yr  Supplt  Cronine  in  ye  year  1688  all  along 
ye  sd  late  warrs  the  sd  Sr.  Mathew  severall  times  &  in  the  prence  of  severall 
credible  persons  declared  his  extraordinary  kindness  &  friendship  towards 
yor.  Supplt  Cronine  and  in  particular  on  or  abt  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January  1691  he  past  unto  yor  Supplt  Cronine  a  lease  of  ye  lands  of 
Noghavall  &  Knocklevane  with  all  the  subdenominations  thereunto 
belonging  for  the  term  of  ninety  nine  years  at  forty  pounds  the  first  year 
of  the  said  term,  fifty  pounds  the  second  year,  sixty  pounds  the  third 
year,  sixty  five  pounds  the  fourth  year,  &  seventy  pounds  yearly  there- 
after to  the  end  of  eleaven  years,  and  Eighty  pounds  yearly  or  thereabouts 
dureing  the  remainder  of  ye  sd  term  (that  ye)  sd  Sr.  Mathew  did  at  ye 
time  of  perfecting  ye  sd  Lease  declare  yt  yr  suplt  Cronine  had  twenty 
pounds  a  year  clear  in  the  sd  farme,  of  what  ye  sd  Sir  Mathew  wd  get 
from  another  yt  he  thought  it  little  enough  for  yr  supplt  Cronine  con- 
sidering ye  severall  good  services  done  to  him  by  yor.  sd  Supplt.  Cronine. 
That  yor.  suplt.  Cronine  by  virtue  of  ye  sd.  Demise  on  or  about  May  1692 
entered  and  became  possed  of  parte  of  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall  and 
Knocklevane  but  not  of  ye  lands  of  Laughtley  wch  was  demised  by  ye 
sd  Sr.  Math,  as  parte  and  parcell  of  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall  and  Knock- 
levan,  &  did  often  make  mention  it  was  soe,  wch  is  and  was  worth  twelve 
pounds  per  ann.  Yt.  a  Gristmill  then  stood  on  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall 
wch  was  set  by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  yr  Suplt  Cronine  in  ye  sd  Demise 
wch  was  really  worth  twelve  pounds  per  ann.,  &  being  set  as  aforesaid 
by  a  prior  lease  from  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  he  made  no  manner  of  question 
thereof  unto  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine,  yr  Supplt  Cronine  no  way  questioning 
but  yt.  ye  sd.  mill  is  (?  was)  as  intended  by  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  to  be  enjoyed 
by  yr.  Supplt.  pursuant  to  ye  sd.  Lease ;  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  further  sheweth 
yt.  ye  sd.  lands  of  Noghavall  being  mountanie  lands  and  lying  neare  & 
close  to  ye  County  of  Kerry  where  Toryes  &  Rapparees  did  constantly 
frequent,  by  wch.  meanes  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  durst  not  send  his  owne 
cattle  to  make  use  of  ye  sd.  lands,  neither  could  he  get  any  Tennts.  yt 
would  venture  to  come  &  live  on  ye  same  to  make  any  advantage  thereof, 
yt  on  or  about  ye  month  of  October  1692  ye  Drivrs.  of  ye  then  Collect! 
Jjf  ye  District  of  Mallow  came  on  ye  sd.  lands  to  drive  for  quitrent,  but 
found  no  distress  for  ye  reasons  aforesaid  on  ye  said  lands  yr  supplt  Cronine 
repaired  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  &  acquainted  him  thereof,  who  there- 
upon Desir'd  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  to  manage  matters  so  as  ye  sd.  lands 
may  be  returned  waste,  for  yt  he  expected  yt  ye  then  next  parliament 
yt.  sat  would  take  into  theire  considn.  ye  wast  lands  lying  upon  Protestts 
hands  throughout  ye  whole  kingdom  &  yt  ye  sd.  Sr  Mathew  together 
with  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  applyed  ymselves  to  ye  then  collector  &  prevailed 
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•on  him  to  return  yc  sd.  lands  waste  to  ye  then  Comrs  of  ye  Revenue  at 
•wch  time  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  desir'd  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  to  Dispose  of  ye 
-sd.  Lands  to  ye  best  advantage  for  his  use,  &  would  expect  no  more  from 
him  yr  Supplt  Cronine  out  of  ye  same  other  than  wt  your  Supplt  Cronine 
would  make  thereof  &  yt  he  would  allow  yr  Supplt  Cronine  a  Considn 
for  yr  sd.  Supplts  trouble  &  care  therein,  Declareing  then  as  he  often 
did  "before  yt  he  intended  yt  farme  for  yr  Supplt  Cronine  to  get  by,  & 
not  to  be  any  way  a  looser  yr  Supplt  Cronine  haveing  Deserv'd  more 
kindness  at  his  hands,  yt  yr  Supplt  Cronine  thereupon  did  encourage 
Graziers  &  some  few  Tennts  to  come  and  inhabit  ye  sd  lands,  yt  yr  Supplt. 
Cronine  afterwards  gave  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  a  returne,  or  list  of  names, 
of  such  Graziers,  or  tennts.  as  were  on  ye  sd.  lands  wth  an  acct.  of  wt. 
•was  due  from  each  of  ym  in  particular  who  afterwds  by  himself  &  ordrs 
reed,  as  well  ye  rent  yt.  fell  due  on  ym.  as  ye  grazeing  mony  and  converted 
ye  same  to  his  own  use.  Yr.  Supplt  Cronine  further  sheweth  yt  he 
continued  manageing  ye  sd.  ffarme  &  sevll  other  of  ye  concerns  of  ye 
sd  Sr  Mathew  by  makeing  sevll  journeys  to  Dublin  &  elsewhere  in  & 
-abt.  ye  sd.  Sr  Mathew's  Concerns  from  May  1692  untill  Aprill  1695  at 
wch  time  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  surrendred  ye  said  lease  unto  ye  sd  Sr.  Mather; 
yr.  Supplt.  receiveing  no  manner  of  benefit  thereby  yt.  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew 
at  ye  time  of  sd  surrendr.  &  severall  times  before  &  since  in  ye  presence 
of  sevll.  credible  persons  promised  to  befriend  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  in  any 
thing  yt.  did  or  would  lye  in  his  power  as  well  to  make  him  satisfacon 
for  ye  sevll.  services  trouble  &  care  taken  by  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  in  and 
abt.  ye  sd.  ffarme,  as  ye  services  done  by  yr.  supplt.  to  him  in  ye  time 
of  ye  sd.  late  warrs  by  preserving  and  keepeing  parte  of  his  stock  wch 
he  intrusted  him  with  when  himself  was  forc'd  to  goe  for  Engl'd  to  ye 
hazard  of  yr  Supplt  Cronine' s  life  &  substance  yt  about  ye  yeare  1694 
&  before  ye  sd  surrendr  Edwd  Dodsworth  Esq  Collectr  of  Mallow  in  whose 
District  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavalletc  lay,  spoke  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  in 
yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  presence  telling  him  yt.  ye  Comrs.  of  ye  Revenue 
had  directed  him  not  to  return  any  lands  wast  without  an  affidt.  thereof, 
&  yt  ye  yearely  Quitrent  could,  not  be  made  thereof  yt  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew 
thereupon  got  one  John  Moore  to  make  affidt  before  one  John  Sullivane 
of  Corke  one  of  ye  Mars.  Extraordinary  for  takeing  affidts  in  ye  country, 
wch  affidt  was  deliverd  by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  ye  sd  Edwd  Dodsworth 
in  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  &  sevll  other's  presence,  who  afterwards  got  ye 
benefit  thereof,  as  ye  rest  of  ye  Protestts  of  ye  Kdome  yt  had  waste  lands, 
yt  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  being  in  November  1700  in  Dublin  did  earnestly 
write  to  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  to  be  with  him  with  all  speed  in  Dublin  at 
a  certain  day  assureing  yr.  supplt  yt  he  would  consider  him  extraordinary 
well  for  his  trouble,  yt  yr.  supplt.  who  then  was  in  Kerry  receiveing  an 
actt.  thereof  from  Mr.  Robert  Deane  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew's  Son  &  yr  supplt 
having  then  but  five  days  to  repaire  to  Dublin  to  be  there  ye  day  appted 
by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  prepared  himself  for  ye  sd.  journey  wth  a  servt. 
and' two  horses,  least  one  of  ye  horses  would  not  performe  ye  sd  journey 
yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  being  a  heavy  man  &  strucken  in  yeares  &  being  then 
•  concern'd  in  ye  managmt.  of  severall  Gentlemen's  concerns  in  ye  countr/ 
&  himself  a  ffarmer  yt.  pd.  betwixt  foure  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  yeare 
rent  for  farmes  he  held  in  ye  countys  of  Corke  &  Kerry  with  much  adoo 
went  to  Dublin  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  ye  day  appted  neglecting  all  his  owne 
concerns,  where  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  kept  him  six  weeks  together  at  yr  supplts 
owne  Cost  and  charges,  Excepting  two  pounds  six  shills  wch  he  paid  to 
yr.  Supplt  wch  came  very  shorte  to  pay  yr.  supplt  his  servt.  &  two  horses 
charges  ye  sd  six  Weekes,  but  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  faithfully  promised  yt 
he  would  further  Consider  yr  Supplt  Cronine  in  ye  accts  betwixt  him  & 
yr.  sd.  Supplt,  yt  in  October  1703  Captn  Richard  Hedges  agent  &  Receiver 
ior  ye  Corporation  for  makeing  Hollow  Sword  blades  in  England  came 
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to  yr  Supplts  house  at  Droumskehy  in  ye  sd  county  of  Corke  to  be  informed1 
by  yr  Supplt.  (who  he  heard  was  Agent  &  Manager  of  ye  Estate  of  Captain 
Daniel  O  Kieffe  in  his  life  time  &  before  any  forfeiture  of  his  Estate)  how 
ye  sd  Estate  lay,  &  where,  yt  yr.  Supplt  was  not  at  all  free  to  give  ye  sd' 
Hedges  any  acct.  thereof  least  it  may  prove  any  way  offensive  to  ye  sd 
Sr.  Mathew",  went  ye  very  same  day  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew,  &  acquted.  him 
thereof,  who  seemed  very  well  pleas'ed  &  thankfull  to  yr.  Supplt.  yt.  before 
yr.  Supplt  parted  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew,  he  earnestly  desired  him  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  yt  they  would  come  to  acct  one  with  another  wch  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  prolonged,  still  professing  a  greate  deale  of  frdship  &"  kindness 
to  yr.  Supplt  notwithstanding  wch  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  within  two  or  three 
days  after  met  yr.  Supplt  in  ye  city  of  Corke  &  told  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine 
yt.  he  came  thither  in  hopes  to  see  ye  sd.  Hedges  &  Desired  yr  Supplt 
to  find  out  ye  sd  Hedges  yt  he  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  would  waite  on  him 
yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mat.  in  ye  meane  time  tooke  out  two  sevll  actns  out  of  ye 
tholsell  Court  of  Corke  ye  one  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  &  ye  other 
for  a  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts  knowing  yt.  yr  Supplt.  was  a  stranger 
in  ye  said  city  &  ye  times  bad  &  Designing  to  breake  yr.  Supplts  Credit, 
&  himself  and  his  son  in  law  both  aldermen  of  ye  sd.  City,  yt.  yr.  Supplt 
could  get  no  City  Securityes  Immediately  caused  yr'supplt  to  be  arrested' 
and  taken  upon  ye  sd  two  actons  to  wch  yr  Supplt  was  forced  to  Enter  City 
Baile  yt  yr  Supplt  Immediately  repaired  to  John  Galway  Esqr.  Council! 
at  law  and  stated  ye  case  betwixt  him  yr  supplt  and  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew 
to  him,  as  it  is  herein  set  forth  who  declared  to  yr.  Supplt.  yt  he  had 
right  in  Equity  to  be  relieved  agt  ye  sd.  actons  yt  as  yr.  Supplt  was 
leaveing  ye  sd  Mr  Galway  who  fully  assured  yr.  Supplt  yt.  ye.  sd.  Sr 
Mathew 
rents 

ye  sd  Mr.  Galway 's  house  where  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  seemed  to  be  surpriz'd 
to  see  yr.  Supplt.  at  libty  &  spoke  to  yr.  Supplt  &  told  him  he  did  not 
thinke  yt.  yr.  Supplt  was  soe  well  befrded  in  ye  City  as  to  get  baile  soe 
soon  &  told  yr.  Supplt  alsoe  yt.  he  hoped  yt.  Mr.  Galway  .did  not  take 
a  fee  agt  him,  he  being  always  ye  said  Deane's  Councill  whereupon  yr. 
Supplt  told  him  yt  he  had  Mr  Galways  advise  agt  him  &  told  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  before  sevll  credible  persons  yt.  he  made  yr.  Supplt  Cronine 
but  a  very  indifferent  returne  to  ye  sevll  good  services  offices  &  Expences 
made  by  yr  supplt  towards  him  as  well  before  ye  Warrs,  in  ye  Warrs, 
&  since  ye  sd.  Warrs,  yt  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  then  told  yr.  Suppit  Cronine 
yt  he  was  sorry  for  what  was  done  it  being  done  out  of  passion  &  said 
yt  he  hoped  yr.  Supplt  &  he  would  not  goe  to  law  after  ye  long  Dealeings 
&  right  understanding,  to  wch  yr.  supplt.  made  answer  yt  he  was  not 
willing  to  put  up  ye  matter  before  such  time  as  yr.  Supplt  should  file 
a  bill  agt  him,  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew,  before  yr  honrs  in  this  honble  Court 
to  have  or  know  yr  honrs  judgmt  whether  it  was  lawfull  for  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  to  recover  a  full  rent  out  of  lands  wch  he  himself  procur'd  by 
affidt.  not  to  be  worth  ye  yearely  Quitrent  for  which  he  had  an  abate- 
ment of  twenty  foure  pounds  per  ann.  for  three  yeares  as  other  Protestts 
had  for  waste  lands,  &  received  wt  fell  due  from  ye  tennts  &  Grasiers 
of  ye  sd.  lands  during  yt  time,  yt  thereupon  ye  sd  Sr.- Mathew  made 
answer  yt  he  was  very  free  to  refferr  ye  whole  matter  to  ye  sd  John 
Galway  to  wch  yr  Supplt  freely  consented  &  to  yt  end  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
&  yr.  Supplt.  enter'd  into  bonds  of  three  hundred  pounds  each  to  ye 
other  to  stand  to  ye  Doome  &  adwd.  of  ye  sd  John  Galway  for  &  touching 
ye  sd.  action  then  Depending  in  ye  sd  tholsell  Court  of  Corke  yt  in  ye  sd.. 
bond  perfected  by  yr.  supplt  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  yr  Supplt.  Walters  was 
jointly  and  severally  bound  wth  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  conditioned  for  ye 
true  performance  of  ye  sd.  adwd.  as  by  ye  sd.  bond  may  appeare,  yt  ye 
sd  John  Galway  thereupon  takeing  upon  himself  ye  Decideing  of  ye  sd. 
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Differences  soe  Depending  in  ye  sd.  tholselwCourt  did  on  ye  thirtith  day 
of  November  1703  make  his  adwd.  in  writeing  and  thereby  ordered  yr 
Supplt  to  Satisfye  and  pay  unto  ye  said  Sr.  Mathew  ye  sume  of  twenty 
six  pounds  foure  shill  &  a  penny  sterl  to  be  paid  in  two  equall  payments, 
ye  first  paymt  thereof  to  be  made  on  ye  first  of  May  following  &  ye  second 
on  ye  first  day  of  November  following  as  by  ye  sd  adwd.  may  more  at 
large  appeare.  yt  in  ye  sd  adwd  it  is  set  forth  yt  it  was  insisted  upon  by 
yr  Supplt  &  gave  proofe  to  it,  yt  a  mill  on  ye  sd  lands  valued  twelve 
pounds  yearely  was  Detained  from  him  by  one  Grandon  to  whome  ye 
sd.  Sr.  Mathew  set  ye  same  prior  to  ye  Demise  set  yr.  Supplt.  &  yt  ye. 
sd.  Grandon  paid  his  rent  in  Meale  or  otherwise  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew, 
for  wch  ye  sd.  Galway  adwarded  no  allowance  to  yr.  supplt.  yt.  ye.  sd. 
John  Galway  alsoe  by  ye  said  adward  doth  set  forth  in  ye  words  follg  : 
alsoe  Cronine  insisted  upon  &  proved  yt  at  Sr  Mathews  Instance  &  for 
his  service  he  made  a  journey  to  Dublin  in  Nober  1703  continued  at  his 
owne  expences  for  six  weekes  for  which  he  Deemed  twenty  pounds,  two 
Guinys  whereof  he  confessed  to  have  reed,  yet  ye  sd  John  Galway  did  not 
by  his  sd  adwd.  order  ye  remaindr  parte  thereof,  or  any  considn.  for  ye 
same  but  excluded  yr.  Supplt.  from  makeing  any  further  challenge  for  ye 
same  for  wch  &  ye  sevll.  other  hardships  yr  supplt  conceived  to  have 
been  done  him  by  ye.  sd.  adward  in  matters  not  intended  to  be  referred 
to  him  ye  sd  Galway  as  by  ye  Condns  of  ye  sd  bonds  may  appeare  yr 
supplt  protested  agt.  ye.  sd.  adwd  as  he  humbly  conceiveth  was  just  and 
lawfull  for  him  to  doe.  Yr.  supplt.  further  sheweth  yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
did  then  earnestly  desire  yr.  Supplt  to  perfect,  ye  sd  bonds  for  ye  payment 
of  ye  sd  twenty  six  pounds  foure  shill  and  a  penny  pursuant  to  ye  sd. 
adwd.  wch  yr.  supplt  refused  &  still  doth  refuse  to  doe  for  ye  reasons 
aforesaid  he  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  afterwds  seemed  very  willing,  &  alsoe  sent 
to  yr  supplt.  yt  he  would  never  demand  ye  contents  of  ye  said  adwd. 
provided  yr  Supplt  would  not  appeare  agt  him  in  order  to  manage  or 
sollicite  any  cause  in  ye  behalf e  of  ye  said  Corporation  of  hollow  blades. 
Yr.  supplt  Cronine  further  sheweth  yt.  yr.  Supplt  heard  &  believes  yt.  ye 
sd.  John  Galway  at  ye  time  of  his  signing  ye  said  adward  sometimes  after 
his  giving  of  sd.  adwd,  he  having  not  well  considered  and  being  as  yr. 
Supplt  was  credibly  informed  touched  his  conscience  yt  he  had  thereby 
wronged  yr.  Supplt.  did  advise  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  not  to  Expect  any 
benefitt  thereby,  wch  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  ever  since  observed  by  makeing 
noe  manner  of  Challenge  or  Demd.  of  ye  sd.  twenty  six  pounds  foure 
shill  and  a  penny  either  of  this  Supplt,  or  his  said  security  tho'  daily  in 
his  sight,  untill  after  ye  last  Summer  Assize  1706  there  was  a  nisi  prius 
brought  by  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  agt.  ye  sd.  Corporation  at  wch  tryall  yr. 
Supplt.  Cronine  at  ye  request  of  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  appeared  in  order  to 
prove  a  deed  for  him  wch  yr.  Supplt  accordingly  did  being  a  subscribeing 
witness  to  ye  same  &  being  cross  examined  by  ye  Councill  of  ye  sd. 
Corporation  yr.  Supplt.  could  not  avoide  declareing  ye  truth  of  his  know- 
ledge a  verdict  was  found  for  ye  sd  Corporation  ;  yt.  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
apprehending  ye  sd.  verdict  was  found  upon  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's 
Evidence  Declared  yt  he  would  not  spare  ye  spending  of  a  thousand 
pounds  or  some  such  great  sume  to  be  revenged  on  yr.  Supplt  Cronine, 
or  any  that  belonged  to  him.  Now  so  it  is  yt  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  yt 
end  had  very  sopne  after  ye  sd  assize  was  over  arrested  yr.  Suppliant 
Domk.  Walters  in  Corke  upon  ye  said  bond  of  three  hundred  pounds 
Enter'd  into  by  yr  Supplt.  Cronine,  yr.  Supplt  Domk  Walters  for  ye  per- 
formance of  ye  said  adward  to  wch  yr.  Supplt  Domk  gave  baile  &  removed 
the  same  into  her  Maties  court  of  Chief  e  place  (?  Pleas)  in  Dublin  where 
it  now  Depends,  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  intending  &  Designing  most  uncon- 
scionably contrary  to  all  Equity  &  good  Conscience  to  ye  great  cost 
Damage  &  prejudice  of  both  yr.  Suppliants,  who  are  like  to  be  thereby 
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much  Disabled  to  pay  ye  Debts  due  of  ym  to  her  said  Matie  in  her 
Exchequer  in  Dublin,  obtaineing  judgmt  &  Exn.  agt.  yr.  Supplt 
Walters  on  ye  same  ye  premisses  tenderly  considered,  and  for  yt  yr. 
Supplts  have  no  remedy  at  comon  Law  to  be  relieved  in  ye  premisses 
ye  said  bond  being  theire  act  &  Deed  having  nothing  to  plead  at 
Barr  agt.  ye  same,  yet  hope  yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  being  touched 
in  his  Conscience  will  ingeniously  confess  ye  truth  of  all  &  singular  ye- 
premisses  upon  his  corporall  Oath  to  be  taken  on  (ye  holy)  Evangelist 
to  this  yr.  Supplts  bill.  To  the  end  therefore  yr.  supplts  may  be  relieved 
in  all  &  singular  ye  premisses  according  to  Equity  &  good  Conscience  & 
have  as  well  the  Injunctn  of  this  honble  Court  for  stopping  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mathew  Deane  &  Councills,  Attorneys,  Agents  &  Solicitors  from  any 
further  prosecution  upon  ye  sd.  bond  untill  ye  heareing  of  this  cause 
before  yr.  honours,  as  her  Maties  Writ  of  Duces  tecum  for  bringing  ye 
said  adwd.  &  bond  into  this  honble  Court  to  be  cancelled  for  ye  reasons 
aforesaid  &  yt.  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  may  answer  all  &  singular  ye 
premisses  upon  his  corporall  Oath  &  in  his  said  answer  particularly  set 
forth  &  declare  whether  your  supplt.  Cronine  was  any  way  serviceable 
to  him  at  ye  Summer  Assize  held  for  ye  County  of  Cork  in  ye  Yeare  1688, 
&  how  serviceable,  &  in  what  &  whether  yr.  supplt.  Cronine  was  not  like 
to  be  brought  to  trouble  for  Exposeing  or  takeing  his  parte  in  those  times 
agt  those  that  sued  him  then,  whether  yr.  supplt  was  not  chiefly  ye  meanes 
of  hind'ring  sevll.  decrees  yt  were  obtained  agt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  &  procured 
by  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  to  be  supersedead  &  whether  yr  supplt.  did  not 
in  ye  same  yeare  after  ye  sd  Assize  appeare  for  him  upon  sevll  references 
from  ye  sd  assize  upon  Civill  bills  preferred  agt  him  &  whether  yr.  supplt 
did  ap'pears  for  him  very  zealous  upon  ye  sd  references,  &  whether  did  he 
ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  afterwards  acknowledge  yr  Supplt' s  sd  services  in. 
sevll  letters  to  yr.  Supplt  &  whether  doth  he  know  or  remember  yt  yr 
Supplt  reed,  many  rebukes  from  sevll  persons  then  in  authority  for  ap- 
peareing  soe  Earnest  for  him  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew,  &  how  serviceable  were 
yr  Supplts  endeavours  in  those  days  &  whether  in  ye  month  of  January 
1688  being  in  ye  height  of  troubles  i'n  those  country  s  yr  Supplt  did  appeare 
sevll  times  in  ye  rescueing  of  sevll  persons  who  were  Rapparieing  away 
ye  said  Sr.  Mathew's  Stock  &  whether  in  particular  at  ye  time  he  was 
going  for  England  he  did  not  intrust  ye  nomber  of  forty  heads  of  young 
black  cattle  in  yr  supplts  hands  &  whether  had  he  any  acct  of  ye  sd  cattle 
back  &  wt  acct  &  whether  he  signed  any  certificate  unto  yr  Supplt  Con- 
fessing yr.  Supplts  honest  Dischargeing  ye  trust  Reposed  in  him  by  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew,  or  whether  did  he  at  any  time  &  how  often  Declare,  &  to 
whome  by  name  yt  he  did  not  get  soe  much  of  all  ye  personall  Estate 
left  behind  him  in  this  Kdome.  as  he  had  from  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  & 
whether  after  ye  surrender  of  Corke  &  before  ye  capitulation  of  Limericke 
yr.  Supplt  did  not  come  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  in  Corke,  whether  did  he 
not  then  Declare  his  kind  acknowledgmt  of  yr.  Supplt  Cronines  said 
former  services  &  Desired  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  when  ye  Contry  was  settled 
&  reduced  should  come  to  him  &  yt  he  would  make  unto  him  a  beneficiall 
lease  of  ye  sd  Ids.  of  Noghavall,  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  &  Declare 
whether  he  did  not  afterwards  abt.  ye  begining  of  Jany  1691  write  to  yr. 
Supplt.  Cronine  to  meet  him  at  Mallow  ye  third  of  Janry  aforesd  &  whether 
he  did  not  then  set  unto  yr  Supplt  Cronine  ye  said  lease  of  Noghavall  & 
Declared  yt  he  Designed  yt  yr  Supplt  should  get  well  by  ye  same  &  whether 
he  did  not  then  declare  yt  he  abated  unto  yr.  supplt.  "twenty  pounds  of 
wt.  another  would  give  for  ye  same  yearely  ;  &  yt  he  may  alsoe  set  forth. 
&  Declare  whether  he  did  make  any  Exceptions  of  ye  Grist  mill  of 
Noghavall  at  ye  time  of  his  passing  ye  said  lease  to  yr.  Supplt.  &  whether 
did  he  then  make  any  mention  of  ye  lands  of  Laghtley  to  be  parte  of  ye 
sd.  lands  so  Demised' by  yr.  Supplt  &  whether  doth  he  know  or  hath  he 
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credibly  heard  yt  yr.  Supplt  was  ever  possed.  of  ye  said  mill  or  of  ye  said 
lands  of  Laghtley  pursuant  to  ye  sd  lease  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  & 
Declare  whether  yr.  Supplt  did  not  in  October  1692  waite  of  him  ye  Sd 
Sr  Mathew  giving  him  an  acct  yt  ye  sd.  farme  of  Noghavall  was  soe 
haunted  by  toryes  &  Rapparees  yt  it  could  not  be  inhabited  neither  could 
he  get  ye  possion  of  ye  sd.  mill  or  of  ye  sd.  lands  of  Laghtley  &  Desired 
ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  to  take  ye  same  into  his  owne  hands,  &  whether  yr. 
Supplt  Cronine  did  not  give  him  an  acct  yt  ye  Drivrs.  of  ye  Qt.  rt.  were 
also  there  in  order  to  Drive  ye  Gale  of  Qt.  rt.  yt.  was  then  due  and  whether 
he  then  Desired  yr  Supplt  Cronine  to  order  mattrs  soe  as  yt.  ye  said  lands 
be  returned  waste  &  whether  he  did  not  then  Declare  yt  he  hoped  yt. 
ye.  next  Parliamt  would  take  a  course  with  such  lands  as  lay  waste  upon 
Protestts.  hands  &  whether  he  did  not  then  Desire  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine 
to  goe  along  with  him  to  ye  then  Collectr.  &  Declare  to  him  yt.  yr.  Supplt. 
Cronine  surrendred  ye  lands  of  Noghavall,  because  he  could  not  make 
ye  yearely  Qt.  rt.  thereof  &  whether  did  not  ye  sd  Collector  then  returne 
them  waste,  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  and  declare  whether  yr  Supplt. 
Cronine  did  not  from  time  to  time  return  him  an  acct.  of  what  tennts. 
&  Grasrs.  made  use  of  ye  sd  lands  &  whether  did  he  or  any  other  by  his 
orders  &  who  by  meane  (?  name)  receive  wt.  rent  &  grazeing  money  was 
made  thereof  &  whether  he  did  not  often  tell  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  yt  he 
expected  noe  more  out  of  ye  sd  lands  than  wt.  yr.  Supplt.  could  make 
thereof,  &  yt  he  may  further  set  forth  &  Declare  whether  yr.  Supplt 
Cronine  was  not  Imployed  by  him  abt  any  other  Concerns  from  May 
1692  to  May  1695  or  made  any  or  what  journeys  to  Dublin  in  &  abt  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew's  Concerns,  &  whether  did  he  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  acknow- 
ledge &  owne  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  Extraordinary  Care  abt  his  concerns 
in  Genii.  &  in  particular  abt.  ye  Difference  betwixt  him  &  mr.  Wm.  Ballard 
&  others  &  what  benefit  or  advantadge  did  he  get  thereby  or  wt  Dis- 
advantage was  he  like  to  lye  under  if  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  had  not  concern'd 
himself  therein  &  yt  he  may  also  sett  forth  &  Declare  whether  Edwd 
Dodsworth  Esqr  then  &  now  Collector  of  Mallow  did  not  tell  him  ye  sd. 
Sr  Mathew  yt.  he  could  not  Expect  an  Abatement  of  sd.  Qt.  rt.  without 
procureing  an  affidt  yt.  ye  sd.  lands  of  Noghavall  etc  did  not  produce 
the  yearely  Qt.  rt.  &  whether  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did  not  afterwards 
procure  &  Deliver  unto  ye  sd.  Dodsworth  such  an  affidt.  &  had  he  not  an 
abatemt.  of  ye  said  qt.  rt.  accordingly,  if  soe,  why  &  wherefore  should 
he  Challenge  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  for  any  rent  more  than  ye  yearely  Qt. 
rt.  for  wch.  himself  had  an  abatement,  &  yt  he  may  alsoe  further  set 
forth  &  Declare  whether  he  did  not  abt  ye  later  end  of  October  1700 
write  to  yr  Supplt.  Cronine  into  ye  Contry  earnestly  Desireing  yr  Supplt  to 
be  with  him  in  Dublin  abt  ye  seventeenth  of  November,  follg.  wch  letter 
or  notice  thereof  came  to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  hands  ye  twelvth  of  Novem- 
ber in  ye  county  of  Kerry  whether  yr  Supplt  did  not  accordingly  waite 
of  him  in  Dublin  ye  Day  appted.,  whether  did  he  not  Detaine  yr.  Supplt. 
there  six  weekes,  or  any  other  or  wt  time,  at  yr  Supplts.  owne  cost  & 
Charges,  or  whether  doth  he  know,  or  hath  heard  yt  yr.  Supplt.  was  a 
Considerable  ffarmer  in  ye  Countyes  of  Corke  &  Kerry  &  whether  he  made 
yr.  Supplt.  any  other  &  wt  satisfacon  for  yt.  or  any  other  service  yt  yr. 
supplt  had  ever  made  him  whether  did  not  yr.  Supplt.  abt.  ye  later  end 
of  October  1703  Desire  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  to  setle  accts  with  him  whether 
yr  supplt.  did  not  then  tell  him  yt.  Captn  Richd  Hedges  was  at  yr.  Supplts 
house  yr.  supplt  Cronine  being  then  tennt  to  ye  Corporation  aforesd. 
whether  yr.  sd  supplt  Cronine  did  not  then  advise  ye  sd.  Sr  Mathew  Deane 
to  meete  ye  sd  Hedges  &  to  Compound  or  otherwise  agree  with  him  ye 
sd  Hedges  abt.  his  Challenges  to  some  lands  yt  were  then  in  possion  of 
ve  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  or  his  tennts.  whether  yr  sd  Supplt.  told  him  ye  sd. 
Sr.  Mathew  yt  if  he  neglected  it  ye  said  Hedges  or  Corporation  for  whome 
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he  managed  should  have  ye  beter  of  him  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did 
not  then  seeme  very  thankful  to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  whether  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mathew  (did  not)  in  three  or  foure  days  after  goe  to  Corke  where  he  met 
yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  &  told  him  he  came  there  in  order  to  accomodation 
with  ye  sd.  Hedges  for  ye  sd.  lands  &  whether  he  desired  yr  sd.  Supplt. 
Cronine  to  bring  him  &  ye  sd.  Hedges  together  &  whether  he  did  not  in 
ye  meanetime  take  out  two  sevll.  actions  agt.  yr.  Supplt  Cronine,  whether 
ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did  not  take  out  ye  sd.  actions  out  of  prejudice  &  with 
a  Design  to  breake  yr  said  Supplt.  Cronine's  Credit  thinking  he  could 
not  get  City  baile  for  ye  said  actions,  whether  ye  sd  Sr.  Mat :  was  not 
sorry  to  see  yr.  Supplt.  at  liberty  &  whether  he  met  yr.  supplt.  Cronine 
neare  ye  sd.  Galway's  house  in  Corke  &  then  propose  an  arbitration  to 
yr.  Supplt  &  tell  him  it  was  out  of  passion  he  tooke  out  ye  sd  actions 
agt  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine,  whether  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  then  seemed  unwilling 
to  referr  it  untill  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  had  given  his  answer  in  Chancery 
to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  bill,  whether  he  did  not  then  say  yt  ye  sd.  Galway 
did  not  take  a  fee  agt.  him  &  yt  he  was  his  standing  Council  whether 
yr  Supplt  Cronine  did  not  tell  him  he  would  referr  it  to  nobody  but  ye 
sd.  Galway  because  he  then  had  his  advice  &  whether  ye  said  Sir  Mat 
did  not  alsoe  say  he  had  rather  referr  it  to  Mr.  Galway  then  ye  law  & 
whether  ye  sd.  Galway  did  not  then  tell  him  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  yt.  he  had 
given  his  advise  agt  him  &  yt  he  may  expect  his  judgmt.  ye  same  way 
if  he  had  not  informed  him  of  more  than  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  did  before 
&  whether  there  was  any  more  referred  to  ye  sd  Galway  then  ye  actions 
then  Depending  in  ye  Tholsell  of  ye  said  City  of  Corke,  &  whether  it  is 
not  soe  Expressivly  mentioned  in  ye  bonds  then  perfected  by  yr.  Supplt 
Cronine  &  his  security  &  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  does  not  know  yt.  ye 
sd.  John  Galway  went  further  then  was  refferred  to  him  by  ye  sd.  bonds 
of  Submission  particularly  abt.  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine's  journey  to  Dublin 
in  or  abt  November  1700  &  whether  yr  Supplt  Cronine  did  not  Imediatly 
protest  agt.  ye  sd.  adwd.  &  Desired  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  to  proceed  on  his  actions 
at  law  in  ye  tholsell  aforesd.  &  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  seemd.  to  yr. 
Supplt. fyt.  he  was  Convinced  he  ought  not  to  Demd.  ye  benefit  of  ye 
said  adwd.  whether  ye  sd.  John  Galway  did  ever  advise  him  yt  he  did 
not  Sufficiently  consider  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine's  case,  whether  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  at  severall  times,  &  by  sevll  persons  send  word  to  yr  Supplt 
Cronine  yt  if  yr.  supplt  did  not  appeare  in  ye  managmt  &  Directing  of 
ye  prosecucon  of  ye  sevll  suites  depending  between  ye  said  Corpn.  &  him 
ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  yt  he  would  never  demd  ye  contents  of  ye  said  adwd. 
&  whether  he  did  not  often  express  or  say  he  would  keepe  it  as  a  hank 
over  both  yr.  supplts  &  also  set  forth  &  Declare,  wt.  Induced  him  to 
forbeare  with  yr  Supplt  Walters  Jsince  the  publishing  of  ye  sd  adward 
yr.  supplt  Walters  haveing  then  and  ever  since  lived  in  ye  said  City  of 
Corke,  and  whether  if  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  had  not  appear' d  upon  ye  tryall 
which  was  between  ye  sd.  Corporation  and  ye  said  Sr.  Mathew  ye  last 
Summer  Assize  at  Corke  whether  he  wou'd  bring  any  action  upon  ye 
sd  bond  agt  yr.  supplts  for  or  on  acct.  of  said  adwd.  &  that  he  may  shew 
cause  if  any  he  can  why  yr.  Supplts  should  not  be  further  relieved  in 
all  &  singular  ye  premisses  according  to  Equity  &  good  conscience.  May 
it  therefore  please  yr.  honrs.  to  grant  unto  yr.  Supplts  her  Maties  most 
gracous  Writt  of  Spna  with  a  Duces  tecum  to  be  directed  to  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mat.  Deane  thereby  commanding  him  at  a  certain  day  &  under  a  certain 
paine  therein  to  be  limited  personally  to  appeare  before  yr.  honrs  in  this 
honble  court  to  answer  ye  above  premisses  upon  his  corporall  oath  & 
to  bring  with  him  ye  sd  adwd  &  bond  to  be  Cancell'd,  as  alsoe  her  Maties 
Writ  of  Injunctn.  to  be  Directed  to  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  his  Councils 
Atts.  Agents  &  Sollicitrs  thereby  comanding  them  them  &  Every  of  ym.  to 
succease  from  any  further  prosecucon  of  law  agt.  yr.  Suplts.  on  ye  sd 
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bond  or  either  of  them  untill  ye  heareing  of  this  cause  before  yr.  honrs 
&  further  to  stand  to  and  abide  such  further  ordrs  &  Directions  herein 
for  ye  reliefe  of  yr.  Suplts  as  to  yr  Honrs  will  seeme  meete.  And  they 
will  ever  pray  &c. 

DOCUMENT   D. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   EXCHEQUER    BILL. 

MAYWE  v.  GRIFFIN. 

30  JULY,  1707. 

This  is  a  bill  seeking  the  sum  of  /22  10  6  for  the  drawing  of  timber 
to  the  forge  &c.,  at  Killarney  &  to  Kenmare.  May  we  was  "  late  of 
Killarney."  John  Asgill  became  possed  of  lands  of'Ld.  Kenmare  on 
or  about  May  1703  "  &  being  soe  possed  he  the  sd.  John  Asqill  did  sett 
up  Iron  worke  and  severall  other  Improvements  on  the  sd  Estate.  That 
one  Mortogh  Griffin  &  one  of  the  Defts  to  this  bill  with  &  for  the  sd.  Asgill 
in  such  Iron  worke,  and  also  Receiver  &  Manager  of  the  sd  John  Asgills 
•concerns  in  the  sd  County  of  Kerry ;  that  one  Francis  Jones  Clarke  to 
the  sd.  Iron  worke  did  on  or  (upon)  the  first  day  of  March  1703  sent 
for  yr  Suplt  knoweing  or  hearing  that  he  had  two  or  three  plowes  of 
horses  and  draft  Bullocks  &  oxen,  treated  &  agreed  with  yr  Suplt  to  draw- 
all  ye  tymber  that  cutt  &  squared  in  ye  Woods  of  Killheelane  &  Ballyna- 
inuanagh  for  the  forge."  At  a  certain  rate  he  drew  45  pieces  of  sq.  timber 
as  per  agreemt  to  ist  May  foils.,  6  tons  from  Ballynamuanagh  &  gf  from 
Killheelane  .  .  .  .  "  that  one  teige  Cronine  of  Killarny  one  other  of  the 
defts  to  this  bill  did  in  the  month  of  October  1704,  assumed  to  pay  unto 
your  Supplt  five  shillgs  for  each  ton  that  he  would  draw  of  the  Market 
&  Courthouse  tymber  from  Killnanoss  to  Killarny  Towne  according 
as  one  Captn  Dermod  Conner  who  was  appointed  contriver  to  oversee 
the  repairing  of  the  sd  Market  and  Court  House  aforesd.  He  the  said 
Cronine  being  one  other  of  the  agents  and  Managers  then  &  before  Eyther 
by  the  sd.  Asgills  appointmt  or  under  the  sd.  Griffin  in  and  about  the 
sd  Asgills  concerns  in  the  County  aforesd.  Pursuant  to  such  agreement 
your  Supplt  drew  six  tons  of  sq.  tymber  from  the  said  woods  to  the  market t 
house  aforesd  in  the  month  aforesd.,  being  in  the  dept  of  Winter  all  wch 
tymber  &  soe  drawn  your  supplt  gave  an  acct  thereof  sworn  &  attested 
under  a  magesteratts  hand  to  the  said  Cronine  who  was  the  only  man 
Imppwered  to  accot.  discount  &  discharge  for  the  same  -or  any  other 
service  done  for  the  sd.  Asgill  or  Griffin  in  the  concerns  aforesd.  Yor. 
Suplt  further  Sheweth  that  one  Marten  Knowles  one  of  the  Sargents  of 
the  sd  Asgills  woods,  and  then  in  the  service,  owed  yr.  Supplt.  one  pound 
five  shill.  which  sum  the  defd.  Cronine  assumed  to  pay  your  supplt  in 
behalfe  of  Arthur  Donoghue  Daniell  Dyer  Morgan  Rahilly  and  severall 
others  that  were  Indebted  to  the  said  Knowles  &  dealing  with  the  sd 
Cronine,  &  who  owed  that  sum  to  the  sd.  Knowles  and  more  money  upon 
whch  promise  yor.  Supplt  did  discharge  Marten  Knowles  of  the  said  one 
pound  five  shillings.  Your  Supplt  also  sheweth  that  the  sd  deft  Cronine 
Received  two  severall  notes  in  behalf  of  yr.  Supplt.  from  one  Robert.  Emly 
and  Stephen  Hassett  for  the  sum  of  six  shillings  od  pence  &  charged  them 
severally  for  each  mans  proportion  &  detained  the  money  in  his  hands 
and  never  accted  with  yor  Supplt  eyther  for  that  nor  for  any  others  the 
matters *af or esd.  Yr.  Supplt  further  sheweth  that  the  defts  Morto  Griffin 
teige  Cronine  and  ffrancis  Jones  very  often  for  a  good  part  of  a  quarter 
of  a  year  desired  and  treated  personally  with  your  suppt  to  send  his  plowes 
up  to  the  wood  of  Derry  Cunihye  and  to  draw  all  the  tymber  that  was 
there  cutt  &  squared  as  well  for  the  forge  furnace  as  alsoe  all  the  tymber 
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that  was  cutt  &  Squared  for  the  Court  &  Markett  House  of  Killarneyv 
and  the  tymber  that  was  cutt  &  squared  for  a  new  house  that  the  Deft 
Griffin  was  building  in  Killarney  Towne,  and  that  to  the  logh  side  wher<v 
boats  may  take  it  aboard  &  also  to  draw  what  your  Suplt  could  of  ship 
plankes  and  other  tymber  that  was  to  be  brought  to  the  river  of  Kenmare 
up  hill  and  down  hill  to  the  Barrony  of  Glanerought,  pursuant  to  whch. 
sevll  Intreaties  yr  supplt,  on  or  abt.  the  seventh  day  of  April  1705,  mett 
the  sd  defts  in  Killarny  at  the  Deft  Griffins  house  where  after  some  dis- 
course and  treaty  had  concerning  that  affaire  Yor  Supplt  agreed  with  the 
defts  Mortogh  teige  and  Jones,  &  at  theire  charge  to  make  the  way  passable 
for  draft  catle  and  graseing  free  for  the  plowes  as  every  other  plowe 
had  which  was  in  the  like  service  and  that  to  the  loading  place  that  was 
appointed  and  to  the  furnace  at  the  Rule  that  your  supplt  had  from  the 
sd.  Asgill  Miller  of  the  Mills  of  Deanagh  for  whom  yr.  supplt  drew  several! 
tuns  of  great  tymber  out  of  the  sd  wood  .  .  .  ."  "  Kenmare  being  eight 
myles  distant,  Rockey  mountanious  Impassible  way  "  .  .  .  "  And  your 
Supplt  then  Insisting  very  much  upon  the  Deft  Cronines  friendship,  from 
the  other  deft  and  to  have  him  as  a  mark  &  paymaster  as  being  the  only 
manager  undr  the  deft  Griffin  for  the  whole  Concerns  upon  which  and  to 
encourage  yor  Supplt.  to  goe  to  the  woods  with  his  plowes,  assumed 
premisses  &  engaged  to  be  yor  Supplts  paymaster  not  onely  for  all  that 
^vould  be  due  to  yor  supplt  on  acct  of  ye  last  agreemt  but  alsoe  for  the 
six  tuns  drawn  from  Kilnanoss  to  the  Markett  House,  Deducting  onely 
thereout  the  rent  yor  Supplt  owed  out  of  his  holding  of  Ffossa  which  he 
held  from  one  Denis  Kyffe  the  said  Deft.  Griffin's  tennt,  and  one  other 
of  the  defts  to  this  bill."  Maywe  entered  on  his  contract,  &  at  his  own 
charge  made  the  way  passable  from  the  wood  of  Derrycoiihy  Derry  na. 
denny  &c,  brought  26  tons  Sq.  to  furnace  and  52  "  cuples  to  roof  the  same 
&  other  Outhouses  for  a  clke,  fownders,  potters,  &c.  wch  were  useful 
&•  necessary  for  the  same  as  being  newly  built,  &  thirty  seven  tuns  for 
the  deft  Griffins  new  house  &  thirty  nine  tuns  for  the  Court  &  Markett 
house,  eight  tuns  for  the  ould  weare  &  thirteen  stockes  of  Ship  plankes 
out  of  the  wood  of  Poulegoure  better  the  halfway  to  the  River  Kenmare 
.  .  .  v  eight  tuns  of  yew  at  four  shills  and  sixpence  a  tun  from  the  wood 
of  Glanawe  for  the  defts  Griffin  &  Cronine's  use  .  .  .  two  round  anvil  blockes- 
for  Jones  for  forge  .  .  the  furnace  shaft  out  of  the  wood  near  Glanaw  " 
.  .  .  .  "  Yor  Supplt  also  sheweth  that  the  deft.  Denis  Kyffe,  a  papist,  seized 
of  &  from  the  lands  of  Ardagh  part  of  the  late  Lord  of  Kenmares  forfitted 
Estate  for  five  pounds  eight  shillings  and  three  pence  Rent  as  he  alleadged 
to  be  due  from  yor.  Supplt  to  him  out  of  about  twenty  acres  of  the  land 
of  ffossu  the  deft  Kyffe  did  sett  to  yr.  suppt  contrary  to  the  Statute  in 
the  yeare  1704  &  1705,  six  mares  &  garrons  of  yr  Supplts.  property  wch 
your  supplt  heired  out  sometyme  before  to  one  James  Mahony  at  least 
three  miles  distant  from  the  sd  lands  of  ffossa  where  yor.  supplt  lived 
abt  the  twelfth  of  May  1706,  &  ever  since  detained  the  same  without 
any  lawful  authority  tho  he  knew  yr  Supplts  rent  was  paid  in  work  ta 
his  landlord  the  deft  Griffin." 

DOCUMENT    E. 

EXTRACTS    FROM   EXCHEQUER   BILL. 
PORTER  v.  ASGILL. 
.     7  OCT.   1708. 

In  4th  year  of  King  Jas  II.  Porter  ootained  a  decree  against  Sir 
Valentine  Browne  in  Pleas  side  of  Court  for  £200,  and  £i  7  "10  costs  ; 
Sir  Valentine  Browne  was  attainted,  "  &  dyed  in  or  about  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  1680."  Porter  exhibited  his  claim  before  the  Trustees  and  was 
allowed  ^191  n  4^,  and  Interest  on  £100  thereof  till  paid.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Valentine  Porter  sued  forth  a  writ  of  Scire  fat  to  the  Sherriff 
of  Kerry  against  the  "  tenants  of  lands  &  tenements  whereof  the  sd  Sir 
Val.  Browne  was  so  seized  as  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  Sd. 
Judgement  or  at  any  time  Since  to  shew  cause  why  the  said  writt  should 
not  issue."  Execution  was  awarded  against  John  Asgill  for  the  debt 
together  with  £13  7  4  costs,  for  delay  of  execution  to  be  levied  on  lands 
of  Sir  Valentine  Browne. 

"  The  Sherriff  of  sd.  County  haveing  returned  on  the  sd.  writt  of 
Scire  fat.  that  the  sd.  John  Asgill  was  tenant  of  the  Towns  and  Lands 
of  Kilmore  in  the  Bar.  of  Clanmorris  &  co.  of  Kerry  with  the  appurtenances 
Ballinvoher  in  the  Barrony  of  Corkaguiny  Illaneragh,  Knockanecully, 
Ardshanavogh  Ballydribine,  Recone  (?),  Gortaloora,  Mallahiffe,  Feyries, 
Cornegare  &  Mills,  Gorthshanavohy,  Ardglass  &  Gowlane,  Dromore, 
Ballybane,  Boullycullane  Gurraneveronry,  Ballyfinane,  Coolebane  & 
Coolelicky,  Clontiny,  Inchicullane,  Rathmore,  Conmaghavanistrigh,  Kill- 
quane,  Leamnegeilibeg,  BallyBrack  Killtyes,  part  of  Balincarrigg, 
Gortdrounlagh,  Knocknamuikleigh,  Gortafadda,  Killmea,  Laghcarrne, 
Dromreague,  Rathbegg,  Ardigmugg,  Shiquagh  &  Mills,  Knocknafade, 
Killelane,  Ballycushane,  Freneboule,  Ross  Island,  The  ffaires  and  Marketts 
of  Killarney  Lisswiggeene,  Imlisculane,  Coolecorcrane,  Derringhall, 
Fossee,  Gorthreelacabane,  Knockareene,  Killane,  Coolecorcrane,  Carru- 
sligagh,  Killarney  Mills,  The  Mountaine  Farme,  Killnenoss,  Ballycullane, 
and  the  Towne  of  Killarney  in  the  Barony  of  Magonihy  in  the  Co  of  Kerry." 

Porter  afterwards  sued  forth  an  Elegitt  on  the  said  judgment,  and 
award  of  Execution  whereby  the  Sherriff  was  commanded  to  Deliver 
unto  him  "  the  moyety  of  all  the  sd  lands  and  Tenements  in  the  hands  & 
tenure  of  the  sd  John  Asgill  That  Edward  Herbert  Esq.  Sheriff  of  sd  Co. 
of  Kerry  Returned  the  Sd  writt  of  Elegit  &  an  Inqusition  thereupon 
taken  by  the  oathes  of  twelve  good  &  lawful  men  of  the  sd  Co.  whereby 
it  appears  that  the  sd  Townes  &  Lands  of  Kilmore  Ballinvogher  Conegare 
Mills  of  Gortshanavoghy  Dromore  Coolebane  Coolicky  parte  of  Ballin- 
carrigg  Gortdromrillagh  Knocknarnacallagh,  Knockneseeden  Trieneboule 
Killarny  ffaires  and  Marketts,  Killarny  Mills,  Mountaine  ffarme  Kill- 
nenoss &  the  Towne  of  Killarny  are  the  moyety  of  all  the  sd  Towns  land 
Tenements  &  Hereditaments  in  the  sd  Writt  &  herein  first  above  mentioned 
which  sd  moyety  Divided  by  meares  &  Bounds  the  Sd  Sherriff  by  vertue 
of  the  sd  writt  of  Elegit  Delivered  to  your  oratr  in  Execution  at  the 
reasonable  Extent  in  the  Inquisition  mentioned,  to  be  held  by  yr  ortr 
&  his  Assigns  as  their  freehold  untill  the  sd  debt  &  Damages  were  levyed 
whereby  your  Ortr  conceives  &  is  advised  that  he  is  in  actual  possion 
of  all  sd  lands  especially  agst  Jno  Asgill  &  all  persons  deriving  under  him. 
That  sd  Jn.  Asgill  Richard  Hedges  &  Mortogh  Griffin  Esqrs  David  Crosby 
Esq.  Daniel  Byrne  Teig  Carthy  Daniel  Hays  David  Barry  Edmund 
Barrett  Garrett  Fitzgerald  John  Mason  John  Cronin  Mortagh  Griffin 
Miles  Swiny  Timothy  Cronnine  Robert  Immelly  Derby  Cronine  Justine 
McCarthy  &  Maurice  Hussey  Esq.  before  &  at  the  time  of  Executing  sd 
writt  of  Elegit  were  on  the  sd  Townlands  &  Tenements  so  deliverd  in 
Executn.  &  still  continue  thereon  &  with  force  &  violence  keep  their 
cattle  on  the  premisses,  &  feed  manure  &  till  the  premisses,  &  Refuse 
to  pay  yr.  Ortr  his  sd.  debt  or  give  him  satisfactn  for  the  Rents  &c  of 
the  premisses  .  .  .  That  therefore  yr  Oratr  has  lately  distrained  our  some 
of  the  sd  Lands  &  Tenemts  .  .  .  But  .  .  Richard  Hedges,  Mortagh  Griffin, 
John  Clarke,  Timothy  Cronine  &  David  Barry  have  replevyed  the  sd. 
Distress."  Porter  was  a  stranger  to  Kerry  and  wished  to  know  if  the 
above  had  leases  prior  to  Porter's  Judgment  decree.  "  They  say  they 
have  but  refuse  to  show  them." 
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DOCUMENT  F. 

EXCHEQUER  BILL, 
CRONIN  v.  ASGILL. 
5  JULY  1715. 

To  the  Rt  honble  &c,  humbly  complaining  sheweth  unto  yr  Lships. 
your  suptt  &  Dayly  orator  Timothy  Cronine  of  Killarney  in  the  County 
•of  Kerry  Gent,  his  Maties  debtor  and  farmer  that  John  Asgill  Esq.  have- 
ing  purchased  from  the   late  trustees  the  forfeited  Estates  of  Nicholas 
Brown  Esqr.  commonly  called  Lord  Kenmare  in  severall  Lands  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  &  Cork  of  which  the  said  Nicholas  before  his  attainder 
was  seized  for  Life  with  a  remainder  in  fee  to  him  expectant  upon  severall 
intervening  Remainders  in  tail  male  to  the  first  and  every  other  son  of  the 
said  Nicholas  to  be  begotten  on  the  body  of  Hellen  his  wife  subject  to 
severall  portions  and  incumbrances  charged  and  created  by  Sr.  Valentine 
Brown  deceased  father  to  the  said  Nicholas  and  subject  to  four  hundred 
pounds  per  ann  granted  out  of  the  said  forfeited  lands  by  their  late  Maties 
King  Wm  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  said  Hellen  dureing  the  life  of  the  said 
Nicholas  in  trust  for  the  Maintenance  of    herself  and    of    her  children 
which  Incumbrances  and  annuity  were  before  ye  late  Trustees  claimed 
by  the  respective  proper  persons  and  to  them  Decreed  hath  by  severall  * 
Deeds  of  Lease  beareing  date  the  thirtyeth  of  March  1706  or  thereabts 
demised  the  said  lands  together  with  the  rents  and  revisions  thereof  to 
Richard  Hedges  of  Macroome  in  the  county  of  Corke  Esqr  and  to  Mortogh 
Oriffin  of  Killarney  in  ye  county    of    Kerry  Esqr.  for  a  long  Terme  of 
Yeares  therein  mentioned  your  Suplt  further  sheweth  yt  ye  said  Hedges 
&  Griffin  being  soe  possessed  demised  part  of  ye  said  Lands  to  yr.  Supt 
the  rest  to  severall  other  tenants  &  appointed  your  supt  their  agent,  & 
receiver  of  the  rents  thereof,  that  your  Supt  has  from  time  to  time  fairly 
and  punctually  paid  and   accounted  with  the  said  Griffin  and  Hedges 
and  their  assignes  for  all  the  Rents  of  the  severall  Lands  so  Demise4  to 
your  Suplt.  &  likewise  for  all  the  severall  sums  which    your  supt.  has 
received  out  of  the  said  estate    Your  Supt.  further  sheweth  yt  Valentine 
Brown  Esqr  a  Minor  the  eldest  son  of  ye  said  Nicholas  by  ye  said  Hellen 
haveing  by  his   Guardian   Anthony  Hamond   Esqr.   claimed   before  the 
said  Trustees  his  said  remainder  in  taile  made  on  ye  said  Estate  wch  was 
accordingly  Decreed  to  him  and  the  said  Valentine  apprehending  that 
noe  part  of  the  said  rents  was  applyed   in  discharge  of   the  portions  & 
incumbrances  yt  affected  the    said  Estate    &    yt  the  same  would  be  a 
heavy  charge  on  his  said  .remainder  &  there  being  a  considerable  arireare 
of  the  said  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann  due  to  the  said  Valentine  and 
the  rest   of   the  children  of    the  said    Hellen    by    ye    said    Nicholas  viz 
Elizabeth  who  is  marryed  to  Wm.  Weldon  Esq.  Margarett  and  ffrancess 
Brown,  &  ye  said  Hedges  haveing  some  time  agoe  filed  a  bill  in  ye  High 
Courte  of  Chancery  in  England    agt.    ye  said    Asgill    and    agt    James 
Cardannell  and  Wm  Lyllys  ye  assignees  of  the  rents  of  ye  said  estate 
or  of  parte  thereof  under  the  said  Asgill  and  against  Others  to  stopp  pro- 
ceedings on  Severall  actions  brought  by  the  said  Cardannell  &  Lyllys  agt 
the  said    Hedges  on    certaine    Covenantes    contained    in  an    indenture 
Quadripartite  made  between  the  said  Hedges  Griffin  Lyllys  &  Cardannell 
for  the  payments  of  the  rents  of  said  Lands  to  the  said  Lyllys  and  Car-  . 
dannell   the   said   Valentine  Margarett    and   Frances    Browne  by    their 
Cuardian  Anthony  Hammond  Esq.  and  ye  said  Wm  Weldon  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  soon  afterwards  filed  a  bill  in    ye    said    Court  against  ye    said 
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Oardannell  Lyllys  AsgiM  &  Hedges  thereby  setting  forth  yt  the  said 
purchase  by  Asgill  was  in  trust  for  ye  said  pits,  and  subject  to  ye  said 
four  hundred  pounds  per  ann  granted  by  their  late  Maties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  as  aforesaid  and  that  the  same  assignemts  by  Asgill 
to  Cardannell  and  Lyllys  were  in  trust  for  the  said  Asgill  and  subject 
to  the  pits  said  incumbrance  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  an.,  and  that 
the  sd.  Asgill  took  noe  care  to  discharge  the  other  incumbrances  that 
were  prior  to  the  said  Asgill's  purchase  &  that  there  was  a  great  arrear 
of  the  said  Annuity  due  to  ye  said  pits,  and  to  have  a  discovery  of  the 
Incumbrances  of  the  said  Cardannell  and  Lyllys  on  ye  said  estate  &  the 
reall  Considerations  paid  for  ye  same  and  what  rent  the  said  Cardannell 
&  Lyllys  have  reced  &  yt  the  said  pits  may  have  satisfaction  of  their 
demands  &  yt  the  said  Hedges  and  the  other  Tenants  May  not  pay  any 
more  Rents  to  the  sd.  Cardannell  &  Lyllys  your  Orator  likewise  Sheweth 
yt  ye  said  defendts.  put  in  their  Answers  to  the  said  respective  bills  & 
that  both  Causes  proceeded  to  issue  &  came  to  a  heareing  the  twenty 
third  &  twenty  fourth  days  of  November  1712  before  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  whereupon  it  was  then  ordered  &  decreed  by  his 
Lordpp  inter  alia  yt  Sr.  Thomas  Gery  Knight  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
said  Court  doe  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  rents  of  ye  said  Lands  &  yt  such 
receiver  doe  give  security  to  be  allowed  by  ye  said  Mi*.  to 

appear  &  pay  what  he  shall  receive  as  ye  sd  Court  shall  direct  &  yt  ye 
tennts.  of  ye  said  Lands  pay  their  Rents  in  arrear  &  growing  rents  to 
such  receiver.  Yet  soe  it  is  may  it  please  your  Honours  yt  the  said  Asgill 
hath  lately  since  the  said  Decretall  order  sued  forth  a  Marked  Writt  at 
his  owne  suite  agt  your  Supt.  for  Twelve  hundred  Pounds  upon  reserve 
of  soe  (?  arrears  of)  rent  received  by  your  Supt  which  is  still  unaccounted 
for  and  Treatens  to  gett  your  supt.  arrested  thereon  which  proceeds  of 
the  said  Asgill  are  contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience  &  render  your 
Supt  less  able  to  Satisfye  the  debts  wch  he  oweth  his  Matie  at  ye  receipt 
of  this  honble  Court.  To  the  end  therefore  yt  your  Orator  may  be  re- 
lieved in  all  and  singular  the  premisses  May  it  please  your  Honrs  to 
grant  unto  your  orator  his  Maties  Writt  of  Subpena  directed  to  ye  said 
John  Asgill  requireing  him  at  a  certaine  day  &  under  a  certaine  penalty 
to  be  and  appeare  before  your  Lordpps  in  this  Hpnoble  Court  then  and 
there  to  answer  all  &  singular  the  premisses  on  his  oath  to  be  taken  on 
ye  holy  evangelist  according  to  ye  best  of  his  knowledge  hearsay  and 
belief  &  likewise  his  Maties  gratious  writt  of  Injunction  directed  to  ye 
said  John  Asgill  his  Councellors  Attorneys  and  Agents  commanding  them 
to  stop  any  further  proceedings  agt  your  orator  upon  the  said  writt  & 
to  forbeare  sueing  forth  any  more  writt  or  writts  agt  your  orator  on  acct. 
of  any  arrear  of  rent  that  the  said  Asgill  does  or  shall  pretend  to  be  due 
to  him  out  of  the  said  lands  till  the  hearing  of  this  case  before  your  Honours, 
&  to  Grant  such  further  release  to  your  Orator  as  to  your  Honours  shall 
seem  meet.  And  your  Orator  will  pray  &c. 


DOCUMENT  G. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 
GRIFFIN  v.  HEDGES. 

18  FEBRUARY,  1716. 

To  the  Rt.  Honble  &c,  Humbly  complaining  showeth  Unto  your 
Lordships  your  Supt  and  Daly  Oratr  Mortogh  Griffin  of  Killarny  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  esqr  his  Maties  Debter  and  ffarmer  yt  your  Supt  having 
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beer;  Agent  and  Manager  of  the  Estate  of  John  Asgill  esqr  in  the  County 
aforesaid  wch.  Estate  \vas  ye  fforfiture  of  Nicholas  Browne  commonly 
called  Lord  Kenmare  ye  said  Asgill  who  then  resid'd  in  England  wrote 
to  your  Supt.  Sometime  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ffive  or  thereabts  yt  he  was  offered  a  considerable  yearly  rent  for  his  sd. 
Testate  but  would  give  yr  Supt  ye  preferance  thereof  alone  yt  your  Supt 
Communicatted  the  said  Proposal  to  Richd  Hedges  of  Mcroome  in  the 
•County  of  Corke  esqr  and  at  his  request  your  Supt  promised  to  lett  him 
have  parte  of  wt  bargain  your  suplt  would  Make  therein.  Yt  your  suplt. 
and  ye  said  Hedges  soon  afterwards  went  for  England  where  the  said 
Asgill  by  severall  Deeds  and  Leases  Ready  to  be  produced  to  your  honrs 
Demised  to  your  Suptt  and  to  ye  said  Hedges  all  his  said  Estate  in  the 
County  aforesaid  at  the  Rent  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  eighty  nine 
pounds  per  annum  by  vertue  whereof  your  Supt  and  ye  said  Hedges 
Entered  and  were  possed,  and  appointed  Darby  Cronine  of  Killarney 
aforesaid  their  Receiver  and  allowed  him  a  Sallary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  ann.  Your  supl.  further  sheweth  unto  your  honrs  yt.  ye,  said  Asgill 
being  seized  of  certain  lands  and  woods  in  ye  County  of  Cork  wch  were 
likewise  the  forfiture  of  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  Did  perfect  a  lease 
•of  ye  said  lands  to  yr  Suplt  and  the  said  Hedges  and  sold  ye  said  Woods 
to  them  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ster.  whereof  yr  suplt 
and  the  said  Hedges  paid  the  said  Asgill  one  thousand  pounds  in  hand 
.and  secured  to  him  ye  remainder,  he  ye  said  Asgill  having  covenanted 
to  make  good  to  your  suplt  and  ye  said  Hedges  ye  said  sale  of  ye  sd. 
woods  tho'  to  your  supt  and  the  said  Hedges  Loss  they  have  afterwards 
discovered  yt  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  was  but  Tennt  by  the  Curtisie 
of  the  said  lands  in  the  County  of  Corke  and  yt  the  said  Asgill  who  has 
purchased  ye  forfited  Estate  of  ye  said  Browne  could  not  thereby  Dispose 
-of  ye  said  woods.  Yt.  notwithstanding  the  scale  of  the  said  woods  and 
the  lease  perfected  to  your  supt  and  to  the  said  Hedges  of  ye  said  lands 
in  the  County  of  Corke  ye  said  Asgill  made  a  second  Sale  of  the  said  woods 
.and  a  second  lease  of  the  sd.  lands  to  Coll.  John  Rice  and  to  others  in 
trust  for -him  ye  said  Asgill  and  Contrived  Matters  so  as  to  putt  them 
in  possion.  whereby  your  suplt  and  the  said  Hedges  were  Involved  in 
Many  vexatious  and  expensive  suits  &  at  length  Deprived  of  the  said 
purchase  yt.  your  suplt  and  ye  said  Hedges  were  then  likewise  Engaged 
in  Severall  Expensive  lawsuits  on  acct.  of  the  sd.  Kerry  Estate  and  the 
many  Interruptions  by  the  said  Asgills  Creditors  and  other  Incumbrances 
affecting  the  same  Your  suplt.  further  sheweth  unto  yr.  Honrs  yt  ye 
said  -Hedges  and  your  suplt  being  Involved  in  Many  Troublesome  Law- 
suits it  was  agreed  yt.  your  Suplt  should  take  upon  him  ye.  defence  and 
Managemt.  of  the  said  Lawsuits  and  yt.  the  sd.  Hedges  should  lett  and 
manadge  ye  said  Estate,  receive  ye  rents  and  acct.  wth  your  suplt.  for 
a  moyetie  of  the  profitts  and  ansr.  your  Suplts  bills  Drawne  upon  him 
as  often  as  occasion  should  require  for  defending  or  carrying  on  the  said 
lawsuits  or  any  other  Matters  Relating  to  their  Joint  Interest  in  the  said 
Estate  and  be  at  an  Equal  proportion  of  ye  Expense.  Your  suplt  further 
sheweth  unto  yr.  honrs.  yt.  your  suplt  Imployed  all  his  time  in  the  Defence 
and  managemet.  of  all  lawsuits  comenced  agt.  your  suplt  and  the  said 
Hedges  by  the  said  Asgills  Creditors  and  others  who  had  incumbrances 
affecting  ye  said  Estate  and  ye  said  Hedges  neglecting  to  ans  your 
Suplts.  bills  your  suplt  advanced  Considerable  sumes  of  his  owne  Money 
and  yt.  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  or  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine  your  Suplt  went  to  London  to  Defend  an  action 
brought  agt.  the  said  Hedges  ffor  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
on  acct.  of  the  said  Woods  upon  wch.  action  the  said  Hedges  had  been 
formerly  arrested  there  and  forced  to  give  baile  and  yt  your  Suplt. 
haveing  had  but  a  short  notice  of  ye  tryall  wth.  much  difficulty  arrived 
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at  London  ye  day  before  ye  said  tryall  and  Defended  ye  same  upon  wch 
there  was  a  Verdict  for  four  hundred  pounds  and  your  Suplt  afterwards 
obtained  an  Injon.  agt.  the  said  Verdict  and  thereby  saved  the  said  Hedges 
bayle  ;  yt  your  Suplt.  then  Remained  for  a  Considerable  time  at  London 
And  was  at  great  Expence  there  in  Defending  ye  said  Lawsuit  and  in 
Stateing  ye  said  Hedges  and  your  suplts  Joynt  accts  with  ye  said  Asgill 
and  his  Assignes;  yt  to  Defray  parts  of  ye  Said  Expence  your  Suplt.  drew 
a  bill  of  Exchange  upon  ye  sd.  Hedges  for  abt.  eight  pounds  wch  the  sd. 
Hedges  Refused  to  accept  and  suffered  it  to  goe  back  protested  tho'  ye 
«aid  Hedges  was  yn.  considerably  Indebted  to  your  Suplt  on  acct.  of  ye 
profits  of  the  said  Estate  and  has  from  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  six  to  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  reced.  for  his  owne 
use  out  of  the  profits  of  ye  said  estate  as  appears  by  the  sd  Cronines  accts. 
ye  sume  of  one  thousand  thirty  nine  pounds  one  shilling  and  five  pence 
halpenny,  Dureing  wch  time  your  suplt  Reced.  and  was  accounted  with 
for  no  more  yn  three  hundred  sixty  six  pounds  six  shills  and  eight  pence 
'Onely  and  yt  upon  a  further  acct  stated  between  your  suplt  and  ye  said 
Hedges  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tenn  (when  they 
sett  their  interest  in  the  said  estate  Except  Ross  Castle  and  the  Islands 
in  Loghlean  to  others  Reserving  a  certain  Rent  or  yearly  profit  to  each) 
it  appeared  by  the  said  Cronines  accts  yt  the  said  Hedges  had  then  seven 
hundred  and  two  pounds  twelve  shills  and  two  pence  clear  profit  in  his 
hands  and  yt  your  suplt.  had  Received  but  three  hundred  and  ninety 
six  pounds  four  shills  and  seven  pence ;  your  suplt  further  sheweth  unto 
your  honrs  yt.  Dureing  ye  time  your  suplt.  and  ye  said  Hedges  Continued 
Joynt  Tennts  of  the  said  Estate  they  borrowed  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  from  Hussey  of  in  order  to  purchase  an  old 

judgmt  which  affected  ye  said  Estate  ye  better  to  protect  theyr  interest 
therein  &  Entred  into  bonds  Joyntly  &  Severally  with  Warrt§.  to  Confess 
Judgmts  &  thereon  Assigned  one  of  ye  said  leases  as  a  further  Security 
for  ye  said  mony  that  your  suplt  in  procureing  an  Assignmt  of  Sd  Judgmt 
made  use  of  ye  sd.  Hedges  name  onely  &  gott  ye  said  Judgment  Assigned 
to  him  not  doubting  but  ye  said  Hedges  fwoud  at  any  time  declare  ye 
same  as  to  one  Moyety  of  ye  mony  Due  thereon  to  be  in  trust  for  your 
Suplt  that  Notwithstanding  ye  said  Hedges  refused  to  perfect  Any  Deed 
Declareing  such  trust  upon  ye  said  Assignmt  till  yr.  Suplt.  was  forced 
to  give  ye  said  Hedges  a  Cash  Note  for  fifty  pounds  on  account  of  some 
-articles  in  ye  joint  acct.  of  yr.  Suplt  &  ye  said  Hedges  with  ye  said  Asgill 
which  acct  is  still  depending  before  one  of  ye  Masters  of  Chancery  in 
England  by  order  of  ye  said  Court  that  the  said  Hussey  was  constantly 
paid  ye  Intrest  of  ye  said  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  your  Suplt. 
&  ye  said  Hedges  &  on  theyr  Joint  Acct.  till  some  time  in  ye  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  or  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
tenn  ye  said  Hussey  pressed  yr  suplt.  for  ye  said  Mony  &  threaten'd  to 
take  out  Execution  against  your  Suplt.  &  in  order  thereto  Enter'd  judgmt 
•on  ye  said  bond  against  yr.  Suplt  who  was  thereupon  forced  to  pay  the 
said  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  without  any  allowance  for  it  from 
ye  said  Hedges  who  was  Equally  Concerned  with  yr.  Suplt.  as  aforesaid. 
Your  Suplt.  further  sheweth  unto  yr  honrs  that  yr.  Suplt.  &  ye  said 
Hedges  sometime  in  ye  year 

received  six  hundred  pounds  from  Charles  O  Hara  gent,  pursuant  to 
.an  order  of  ye  high  court  of  chancery  &  that  ye  said  Hedges  yn  pre- 
vailed on  yr  Suplt.  to  let  him  have  seventy  pounds  thereof  above  his 
proportion  and  assured  your  Suplt  that  he  woud  in  a  few  Months  account 
with  and  pay  ye  said  Seventy  pounds  to  yr.  Suplt.  but  now  pretends  to 
stop  ye  same  in  his  hands  &  also  his  proportion  of  ye  said  five  hundred 
-and  fifty  pounds  paid  by  yr.  Suplt.  to  ye  said  Hussey  as  aforesaid  till 
ye  joint  accts  of  your  Suplt.  and  ye  said  Hedges  are  settled  with  ye  said 
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Asgill  &  his  Creditors  tho  the  said  sev1-  sums  have  no  Manner  of  Referrance 
to  the  Said  Accts.  but  were  your  Suplts  proper  Money.  Yr.  Suplt.  like- 
wise sheweth  unto  your  honrs.  that  ye  said  Hedges  hath  for  those  ten 
years  past  Received  all  ye  Rents  and  Proffits  of  the  Islands  of  Ross  in 
Loghleane  which  are  part  of  the  said  lands  Demised  by  ye  said  Asgilf 
to  your  Suplt  and  ye  Said  Hedges  jointly  &  refuses  to  acct  with  yr  Suplt 
for  a  Moyety  of  the  rent  &  proffitts  of  ye  said  Islands  which  amounts 
to  upwards  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Yet  so  it  is  may  it  please  your 
honrs  that  ye  sd.  Hedges  tho  he  is  upon  a  fair  acct  very  much  Indebted 
to  yr.  Suplt  as  aforesaid  now  threatens  to  sue  your  Suplt  upon  the  Said 
Cash  Note  for  ye  sd  fifty  pounds  &  upon  severall  bills  of  Exchange  wh. 
were  drawn  by  your  Suplt  on  ye  sd.  Hedges  to  Defray  his  proportion  of 
ye  Expence  your  Supt  was  at  in  defending  and  managing  the  Severall 
lawsuits  which  affected  yr.  Suplt  and  ye  Sd.  Hedges  joint  Interest  in 
ye  sd  Estate  as  aforesaid  And  for  as  much  as  ye  sd.  Hedges's  proceed- 
ings are  Contrary  to  Equity  &  Good  Conscience  &  render  yr.  Suplt.  less 
able  to  satisfy  ye  Debts  wh  he  oweth  his  Majtie  at  the  Receipt  of  this 
hon.ble  court,  &c.,  &c. 


DOCUMENT  H. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 

CONYERS  v.  ASGILL. 

i  JUNE,  1717. 

To  the  Rt  Hon.  &c.  Humbly  complaining  Shew  unto  yr  honrs  yr 
oratrs  Charles  Conyers  of  Castletown  in  ye  County  of  Limrk  Willm  Odel 
of  Bealdurogie  &  Tristram  Carey  of  Corcreig  in  ye  sd  County  Esqrs  his 
Majties  Debtrs  &  farmrs  yt  John  Asgill  now  of  ye  citty  of  London  Esqr 
haveing  on  or  about  ye  month  of  Aprill  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1703 
purchased  from  ye  then  trustees  appointed  for  ye  sale  of  ye  forfeited 
Estates  in  ye  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ye  forfeited  Estate  &  Interest  of  Nicholas 
Brown  Commonly  Called  ye  Lord  Kenmare  &  Sr  Valentine  Brown  his 
late  father  in  ye  county  of  Kerry  did  on  or  about  ye  year  1704  perfect 
three  severall  leases  to  yr  oratrs  severally  of  ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  pt. 
of  ye  sd  forfeited  Estate  vizt  to  each  of  ye  Suplts  a  third  part  thereof 
as  ye  same  was  then  divided  or  agreed  to  be  divided  between  ye  sd.  Lees 
for  ye  term  of  three  lives  in  each  Lease  mencpned  respectively  at  ye 
yearly  rent  of  twenty  five  pounds  $  ann.  dureing  ye  warr  with  ffrance 
&  thirty  three  Pounds  or  thereabouts  dureing  ye  residue  of  ye  sd  severall 
terms  out  of  each  Third  distinctly  with  such  covts  and  clauses  as  are 
therein  contained  as  by  ye  sd.  severall  Leases  ready  to  be  produced  may 
more  at  large  appere  pursuant  to  wch  sevrll  Leases  possion.  &  Livery 
of  Leisin  were  given  yr  suplts  by  persons  thereto  authorized  &  yr  Suplts 
being  thus  in  ye  possion  of  ye  severall  Lands  demised  to  them  respectively 
as  aforesd.  made  many  considerable  Improvemts  thereon  amounting 
to  a  great  sum  of  money  by  wch  ye  sd.  Lands  are  much  better'd  &  worth 
double  more  then  when  they  were  demised  as  aforesd.  &  yr  Oratrs  have 
ever  since  duely  discharged  &  pd  ye  sevrll  reserved  rents  vizt  from  ye 
first  of  May  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  to  ye  ist  May  1706 
being  two  years  to  Murtogh  Griffin  of  Killarney  gent  then  Recr.  to  ye 
sd  Jon.  Asgill  or  to  Maurice  Hussey  Esq  deced.  by  ye  sd  Asgill's  ordr. 
&  from  ye  ist  day  of  May  1706  to  ye  ist  day  of  November  1715  ye  sd 
annuall  rents  were_duely  pd.  by  yr.  Oratrs  to  Timothy  Croneen  of 
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Killarney  and  Darby  his  son  as  Recrs  to  Capt.  Richard  Hedges  of 
Mucroonii  in  ye  County  of  Cork  Esqr.  &  ye  sd.  Griffin  (who  enjoyed  & 
demanded  ye  same  by  virtue  of  some  Lease  or  grant  from  ye  sd.  Asgill), 
&  yr  oratrs  well  hoped  yt  under  such  paymts  of  ye  sd  rents  they  shd. 
have  quietly  held  ye  prsses.  But  now  so  it  is  may  it  please  yr  honrs  yt 
Jon  Blener  Hassett  of  Balltiseedy  in  ye  County  of  Kerry  Esqr.  Combineing 
&  confederateing  wth.  ye  sd.  Timothy  Croneen,  Jon  Asgill,  Murtogh 
Griffin,  Darby  Croneen,  Richard  Hedges,  Wm  Weldon,  Valentine  Brown 
son  of  ye  sd.  Nicholas  Brown  Willm  Crosbie  of  Tubrid  Esqr,  Thos  Hassett 
of  Tralee  gent.  &  ffrancis  Bernard  Esq  ye  surviveing  exrs.  of  ye  late 
Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  deced  father  of  ye  sd.  Jon.  Blener  Hassett 
aforemenconed  or  some  of  ym.  doe  Threaten  to  turn  yr.  Oratrs.  out  of 
ye  possion.  of  ye  sd  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  together  with  ye  Lands  of 
Garracauragh  &  Ballyfenane  undr  &  by  virtue  of  a  pretended  Lease 
thereof  made  in  ye  year  1703  by  ye  sd  Jon  Asgill  to  ye  sd  Collonel  Hassett 
deced  for  ye  term  &  space  of  Ninety  Nine  years  if  ye  sd  Lord  Kenmare 
shd  soe  Long  live  at  ye  yearly  rent  of  £100  whereas  if  any  such  lease  was 
made  no  entry  was  ever  made  Thereon  nor  was  there  any  enjoyment 
thereof  pursuant  to  any  such  Lease  &  as  yr.  Oratrs  are  informed  ye  sd. 
Lease  if  perfected  was  surrendered  or  re-assigned  or  agreed  to  be  re- 
assigned &  surrender'd  to  ye  sd  Jon.  Asgill  for  yt  ye.  sd.  Jon.  Asgill 
haveing  soon  afterwards  entered  into  articles  with  ye  agents  &  managers 
for  ye  Governour  &  Company  for  makeing  hollow  Sword  blades  in  Eng- 
land for  &  Concerning  ye  purchase  of  ye  sevrll.  othr.  forfeited  Estates 
in  ye  County  of  Kerry  wch  they  had  purchased  from  ye  aforesaid  trustees 
appointed  for  ye  sale  of  ye  forfeitures  of  this  Kingdom  of  wch  ye  Lands 
of  Moyaglasse  in  ye  sd.  county  was  pt.  ye  said  Collonel  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  deced  prevailed  on  ye.  sd.  Asgill  to  enter  into  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  ye  sale  of  ye  Lands  of  Moyaglasse  to  him  ye  sd.  Blener  Hassett 
in  Consideracon  of  wch  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  agreed  to  pay 
ye  sd  Asgill  ye  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  &  Accordingly 
ye  sd  Hassett  in  Consideracon  of  six  hundred  pounds  ster  surrender'd 
ye  Lands  or  assigned  to  ye  sd.  Asgill  ye  Lease  of  Ninety  nine  Years  of  ye 
Lands  of  Mullahaffe  Garrancaurgh  &  Ballyfenane  &  ye  sd  Asgill  ac- 
cepted of  ye  same  &  allowed  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  deducted  out  of 
ye  sd.  ^1500  by  ye-  sd.  Collonel  Blener  Hassett  on  yt  account  &  ye  sd. 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  in  further  discharge  of  ye  sd.  ^1500  pd.  unto 
ye.  sd.  Asgill  ye  sum  of  £500  more  butt  inasmuch  as  ye  sd.  Asgill  could 
then  Convey  no  Legall  Estate  Title  or  Interest  in  ye  sd.  Lands  of  Moya- 
glasse unto  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  for  ye  reason  aforesaid 
ye  sd.  Asgill  for  ye  security  of  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  untill 
a  Legall  Conveyance  of  ye  sd.  Lands  could  be  made  assigned  to  ye  sd 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  a  mortgage  for  five  hundred  pounds  or 
upwards  wch  ye  sd.  Asgill  then  had  upon  ye  forfeited  Estate  of  Nicholas 
Skiddy  &  thereupon  yr  Oratrs.  shew  yt  ye  Sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
Consented  and  Agreed  yt  ye  sd.  Asgill  might  again  demise  ye  sd  lands  of 
Mullahaffe  Garrancauragh  &  Ballyfenane  to  whom  he  pleased  and  yt.  ye 
sd.  Asgill  &  his  Lees  might  enjoy  &  possess  ye.  sd.  Lands  free  and  Clear 
from  ye  sd.  Lease  of  99  yrs  &  accordingly  ye  sd  Asgill  having  demised 
ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  to  yr.  Suplts  as  aforesd.  by  &  wth  ye  Consent 
approbacon  &  privity  of  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  &  ye  sd. 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  ordered  ye  immediate  possion  of  ye  sd.  demised 
Lands  to  be  given  to  yr.  Suplts  &  particularly  permitted  and  directed 
ye  sd.  Murtogh  Griffin  to  give  ye  same  to  yr  Suplts  &  acquiessed  in  & 
agreed  to  ye  sd.  Lease  during  his  Life  without  giveing  ye  least  disturbance 
to  yr.  Suplts  or  any  of  ym.  or  pretending  any  mannr  of  right  Thereunto 
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butt  on  ye  Contrary  used  his  Endeavours  to  make  yr.  Suplts.  easie  & 
happy  in  ye  enjoyment  thereof  &  he  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  or  those  deriveing  under  him  enjoyed  ye  alternative  vizt  ye  afore- 
said Lands  of  Moyaglasse  &  reed.  &  converted  ye  rents  fines  &  profits 
thereof  to  his  own  use  from  ye  time  of  ye  sd  agreement  untill  ye  Legall 
title  &  inheritance  of  ye  sd  Lands  was  conveyed  to  him  or  his  sd  son  and 
heir  or  some  other  person  in  trust  for  him  or  ym  by  ye  sd  Company  for 
making  hollow  sword  blades  as  aforesd.  by  ye  direction  &  appointment 
of  &  pursuant  to  their  agreement  wth  ye.  sd.  Jon  Asgill  who  on  or  about 
ye  year  1705  oblidged  them  to  make  good  &  perform  ye  contract  & 
agreement  wch  he  had  made  as  aforesd.  wth  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  concerning  ye  sd  Lands  of  Moyaglasse  &  accordingly  yr  Oratrs. 
are  informed  yt.  Sometime  in  ye  year  1 708  or  thereabouts  ye  said  company 
for  makeing  hollow  sword  blades  conveyed  ye  sd  lands  of  Moyaglasse  to 
Jon.  Blener  Hassett  Esq.  son  &  heir  of  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  &  his  heires  or  to  some  other  person  or  persons  in  Trust  &  to  his 
&  their  use  in  Consideracon  of  ye  sd.  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  as  follows  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  now  liveing  or  some  other 
person  or  persons  being  his  Guardian  or  Exrs  of  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  assigned  ye  sd.  Skiddy's  Mortgage  for  five  hundred  pounds  to  ye^ 
sd.  Company  who  accepted  it  as  pt.  of  ye  sd.  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  &  ye  remaining  one  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  pd  by  ye  sd.  Jon 
Blener  Hassett  &  in  as  much  as  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced 
had  surrendered  &  assigned  ye  sd  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  &  other  Lands, 
as  aforesd.  &  was  to  be  allowed  ye  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  out  of  ye 
sd  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  by  ye  sd  Jon.  Asgill  he  ye  sd  Jon 
Asgill  allow'd  ye  sd.  Jon  Blener  Hassett  son  &  heir  of  ye  sd  deced  Jon 
Blener  Hassett  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  ye  rents  issues  &  profitts  of 
other  Lands  wch  were  enjoyed  &  held  by  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  as  Lee  to  ye  sd.  John  Asgill  amounting  in  ye  whole  to  to  ye  annuall 
sum  or  rent  of  eighty  two  pounds  seventeen  Shills  &  tenpence  &  besides 
wt.  remained  due  out  of  ye  sd.  annuall  sum  of  eighty  two  pounds  seventeen 
Shills  &  tenpence  ye  sd.  Jon  Asgill  directed  yr.  Oratrs  to  pay  ye  rents, 
arising  out  of  ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  for  ye  same  purpose  in  order  to 
compleat  any  deficiency  yt  may  remain  of  ye  sd  six  hundred  pounds  & 
accordingly  yr.  Oratrs.  did  pay  ye  same  &  ye  sd.  Murtogh  Griffin  Like- 
wise applyed  &  pd  a  great  pt.  of  ye  rent  arising  out  of  ye  lands  of  Garran- 
cauragh  &  Ballyfenane  to  ye  same  use  &  intent  by  ye  direction  of  ye  sd. 
Asgill.  Yr  oratrs  further  shew  yt.  ye.  sd.  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced 
&  ye  sd  Jon  Asgill  haveing  had  sevrll  other  dealings  ye.  sd.  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  his  son  &  heir  &  ye  sevrll  confederators  aforemenconed  in  Ordr 
to  destroy  yr.  Suplts  Title  &  enable  ye  sd  Hassett  to  bring  an  ejectment 
for  yt.  purpose  applyed  sevrll  sums  of  Money  yt  were  pd  in  Discharge 
of  ye  sd  six  hundred  pounds  to  other  heads  &  dealeings  &  accordingly 
ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  haveing  entred  as  aforesd  into  a  strict  com- 
binacon  has  brought  an  Ejectment  for  ye  recovery  thereof  wth  an  Intent 
to  dispossess  yr.  Suplts  all  wch  doeings  of  ye  sd  Blener  Hassett  &  Asgill 
&  Their  Confederates  are  contrary  to  Equity  &  good  Conscience  &  must 
unavoidably  ruin  yr  Oratrs  &  render  ym.  less  able  to  pay  wt  they  owe 
to  his  Majtie  unless  relieved  by  this  honble  Court  where  frauds  of  this 
nature  are  always  discountenanced  &  condemned.  Yr  Oratrs  haveing 
no  defence  at  law  in  as  much  as  ye  sd  Lease  of  ninety  nine  years  is  now 
sett  up  &  yr.  Oratrs  have  no  way  to  prove  ye  surrendr  Thereof  but  by 
ye  Corporall  Oaths  of  ye  aforesaid  Confederates  nor  can  yr.  Oratrs  by 
ye  strict  Rules  of  Law  discover  ye  sevrll  distinct  accts  payments  & 
dealings  between  ye  sd  Asgill  &  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced  &  ye 
sevrll  aforemenconed  Confederates  yr  otherwise  then  by  ye  assistance 
of  this  Court  &c.  &c. 
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DOCUMENT    I. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 

BROWNE  v.  PURCELL,  &c. 

6  Nov.,  1717. 

To  the  Right  Hon  &c.  Humbly  Complaining  Sheweth  unto  your 
Honours  your  Orator  Valentine  Browne  Esqr  his  Majesties  debtor  and 
farmer  that  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  Barronet  your  orators  Grandfather 
afterwards  called  Lord  Viscount  Kenmare  being  in  his  lifetime  Seized 
in  ffee  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  Counties  of  Kerry  and  Corke  did 
upon  the  intermarriage  of  your  orators  father  Nicholas  Browne  since 
called  Lord  Viscount  Kenmare  then  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent 
with  Hellen  Browne  your  orators  mother  by  Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release 
bearing  date  the  Twenty  third  and  Twenty  fourth  days  of  March  which 
was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1684  convey  all  and  singular  his  said  Estate 
to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  Remainder  to  the  use  of  his  son  the  said 
Nicholas  Browne  for  his  life  Remainder  to  the  use  of  the  first  and  every 
other  son  of  the  said  Nicholas  on  the  body  of  the  said  Hellen  to  be  be- 
gotten in  Tayle  Male  with  divers  Remainders  over  in  which  Deed  the 
said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  Reserved  a  power  to  himself  to  charge  his  said 
Estate  by  any  Deed  or  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  writing  attested 
by  three  or  more  credible  witnesses  with  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  as  in  and  by 
the  said  deeds  had  your  orator  the  same  to  produce  relation  being  there 
unto  him  (?)  might  more  fully  &  at  large  appear  Your  orator  further 
shews  that  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  did  on  or  about  the  Seventh- 
day  of  June  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  make  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  whereby  he 
Devised  to  his  daughter  Ellis  since  and  now  married  to  Nicholas  Purcell 
of  Loughmore  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  Esqr  three  Thousand  Pounds 
to  his  daughter  Thomasine  since  married  to  Nicholas  Bourk  esqr  two 
thousand  pounds  and  to  his  Daughter  Catherine  since  married  to  Don 
Luis  D'Acunha  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Portugall  to  our  sovereigne 
Lord  the  King  that  now  is  two  thousand  pounds  and  devised  Competent 
maintenances  for  his  said  severall  Daughters  untill  they  should  be  re- 
spectively married  and  thereby  also  desired  that  his  debts  should  be 
paid  which  Debts  were  some  due  by  judgments  which  are  as  followeth 
vizt  to  Sr.  Michael  Creagh  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Mr  Henry  Cadogan 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  Mr  Robert  Porter  two  hundred  pounds  and 
some  other  debts  he  owed  also  by  Deeds  or  Specialtyes  amounting  in. 
the  whole  to  near  one  thousand  pounds  as  in  and  by  the  said  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  duly  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  ready  to  be  produced  and  by  the  severall  records  of 
the  Said  Judgments  may  more  fully  appear  that  the  said  Sr  Valentine 
and  his  said  son  Nicholas  Lord  Kenmare  were  both  attainted  of  Treason 
and  their  severall  Estates  were  vested  in  their  Late  Majesties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  and  their  said  Late  majesties  were  graciously  please^  ' 
to  grant  a  pention  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  said  forfeited 
Estate  unto  the  said  Hellen  your  orators  mother  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  her  children  during  the  life  of  the  said  Nicholas  Browne 
to  commence  from  Michaelmas  day  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1692,  that  the  Sd.  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  dyed  and  the  said  forfeited 
Estates  were  by  the  act  of  Resumption  vested  in  the  Trustees  named 
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and  appointed  by  the  sd  Act  to  sell  all  the  forfeited  Estates  and  Interests 
in  this  Kingdom,  that  pursuant  to  a  Clause  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament, 
your  orator  as  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Nicholas  and  Hellen  Claimed 
;the  Remainder  in  Tayle  male  of  all  and  singular  the  premisses  after  the 
Decease  of  his  ffather  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release  before  the  said  Late  Trustees  and  they  the 
;  said  Trustees  Decreed  the  same  to  your  orator  accordingly  and  the  said 
Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  Exhibitted  their  claime  lor 
the  said  Portion  of  three  thousand  Pounds  devised  to  her  by  the  said 
:Sr-  Valentine  Browne  and  the  said  Trustees  Decreed  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  and  one  hundred  twenty  one  pounds  to  be  due  to  them  for 
Prrncipall  Interest  and  arrears  of  maintenance  out  of  the  said  Estates 
vand  the  Said  Nicholas  Bourk  and  Thomasine  his  wife  claimed  the  portion 
Devised  to  her  by  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  before  the  said  Trustees  and  the 
said  Trustees  Decreed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
seven  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  be  due  to  them  out 
of  the  said  Estates  and  the  said  Catherine  being  then  unmarried  Claimed 
the  portion  Decreed  to  her  by  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  her  father 
and  the  said  Trustees  decreed  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  to  be  due  to  her  out  of  the  said  Estate,  the  said  George 
Aylmer  Claimed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  due  to  him  from,  the 
said  Sr.  Valentine  and  the  said  Trustees  decreed  Twelve  hundred  sixty 
five  pounds  to  be  due  to  him  out  of  the  said  Estate  and  the  Trustees 
decreed  and  Charged  the  said  Estate  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  Debts  which  were  due  from  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne 
by  the  said  severall  judgments  as  aforesaid  so  that  altho  the  said  Sr. 
Valentine  Browne  had  power  by  the  said  Settlement  to  charge  the  said 
Estate  with  any  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  pounds  yett  the  said 
Estate  was  charged  to  near  twelve  thousand  pounds  as  hereinbefore  is 
sett  forth,  and  the  reason  was  as  your  orator  has  been  Informed  and 
Doubts  not  to  prove  that  the  said  severall  claymants  who  were  your 
-orators  unkles  by  marriage  when  their  claimes  were  depending  before 
the  said  Trustees  and  particularly  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  did  Declare 
to  severall  of  your  orators  friends  who  then  appeared  for  your  Orator, 
that  they  the  said  claimants  did  Intend  to  load  the  said  Estate  with  all 
the  Debts  they  could  with  intention  to  give  your  orators  father  and 
mother  who  were  then  in  great  want  in  England  what  should  be  allowed 
to  them  over  and  above  what  was  justly  due  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
said  Settlement  and  will  and  also  pretended  that  loading  the  Estate  with 
great  debts  would  render  the  purchase  thereof  very  easy  to  your  orators 
father  who  had  then  employed  friends  to  purchase  the  same  for  which 
reasons  and  by  which  Insinuations  and  premisses  they  the  said  claimants 
prevailed  with  Sr  Stephen  Rice  and  others  your  orators  friends  then  in 
this  kingdom  not  to  oppose  the  said  severall  claimes  nor  insist  too  Strictly 
on  the  power  which  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  had  by  the  said  Settlement 
whereupon  the  said  severall  claymants  were  allowed  their  Severall  claimes 
but  neither  your  orators  ffather  nor  mother  Received  any  part  of  the 
money  which  was  decreed  by  the  said  Trustees  to  the  said  Severall  claim- 
ants your  orator  further  Shews  that  the  said  pention  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  by  the  said  Trustees  also  Decreed  out  of  the  said 
Estate  for  the  maintenance  of  your  orators  mother  and  her  Children 
-according  to  the  Severall  grants  made  by  their  said  late  Majesties  and 
a  clause  in  the  said  act  of  Resumption  for  that  purpose  and  that  by 
another  act  of  Parliament  made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  her  late 
Majesties  Reigne  Intituled  an  Act  for  the  Releife  of  William  Spencer 
Esqr  and  the  Wife  and  Children  of  the  Late  Lord  Kenmare  of  Ireland 
with  relation  to  the  forfeited  Estates  of  Ireland  all  the  arrears  of  the  said 
pention  was  secured  to  your  orators  said  mother  for  the  maintenance 
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of  herself  and  her  children  that  afterwards  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  by 
Indenture  bearing  date  the  seventh  day  of  November  which  was  in  the 
said  year  1702  did  grant  assigne  or  make  over  unto  John  Asgill  then  of 
the  Citty  of  Dublin  Esqr.  the  sum  of  three  Thousand  Pounds  which  then 
Remained  due  of  the  portion  Decreed  to  him  by  the  said  Trustees  and 
all  the  benefitt  thereof  for  and  in  Consideration  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  then  paid  or  Secured  by  the  said  John  Asgill  unto  the 
said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  to  his  order  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  saidi 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  the  said  John  Asgill  did  at  the  same 
time  execute  two  severall  obligations  the  one  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
penalty  Conditioned  that  he  the  said  John  Asgill  should  pay  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  said  Nicholas  or  to  severall  other  persons 
to  whom  the  same  was  due  from  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  in  the  said  obligation  and  Conditions  are  expressed  and 
the  said  John  Asgill  did  by  the  directions  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcel) 
at  the  same  time  Execute  one  other  obligation  unto  George  Aylmer  of 
Lyons  in  the  County  of  Kildare  Esqr  and  thereby  bound  himself  and  his 
heirs  Exrs  and  Admrs  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer  in  the  penall  sum 
of  four  thousand  pounds  Conditioned  that  the  said  John  Asgill  his- 
Executors  admrs.  or  assignes  should  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the 
said  George  Aylmer  his  Executors  administrators  or  assignes  the  sum. 
of  Two  thousand  pounds  within  six  months  after  date  in  trust  for  the 
said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  or  one  of  them  and  for 
the  better  securing  the  said  two  severall  sums  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  said  John  Asgill  by  virtue  of  the  said  two  severall  obligations  It  was 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  John 
Asgill  that  the  said  Indentures  obligation  and  Decree  of  the  said  Trustees 
when  the  same  should  be  taken  out  and  all  papers  and  accounts  Relating 
thereunto  should  be  Deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  said  George  Aylmer 
as  a  Collaterall  security  the  better  to  compell  and  the  more  to  oblidge 
the  said  John  Asgill  to  make  good  payments  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer 
Nicholas  Purcell  or  unto  the  creditors  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  agreement  comprized 
in  the  said  indentures  and  obligations  that  the  said  John  Asgill  Imediately 
paid  and  undertook  to  pay  severall  sums  of  money  to  the  said  Nicholas 
Purcell  and  to  severall  persons  by  his  order  whereby  he  paid  off  all  the 
sum  due  on  the  first  bond  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  Conditioned  for 
the  payment  of  seven  hundred  pounds  and  likewise  reduced  the  debt  of 
two  thousand  pounds  due  by  the  second  bond  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer 
to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred,  forty  seven  pounds  or  some 
such  sum  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Asgill  did  in  or  about  the  year 
1703  make  up  his  accounts  with  the  said  Nicholas  which  were  agreed 
unto  as  well  by  the  said  John  Asgill  as  by  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and 
were  at  the  same  time  by  order  and  direction  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
and  John  Asgill  left  for  the  mutuall  benefitt  of  both  parties  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  George  Aylmer,  and  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  did  then  declare 
that  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  forty  seven  pounds  then 
remaining  due  should  be  and  enure  (?)  to  his  wife  the  said  Ellis  for 
making  the  better  provision  for  herself  and  her  Children  or  pay  off  or  help 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  due  on  his  estate  unto  Sr  Stephen  Rice  Knight 
which  was  intended  by  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  to  be  kept  on  foot  for 
the  benefitt  of  his  wife  and  Daughters,  that  the  said  John  Asgill  in  April 
1703  purchased  among  other  lands  the  said  Estate  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine 
Browne  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine  and  Nicholas 
Browne  subject  to  the  said  severall  incumbrances  due  thereon  which 
was  oblidged  and  Legable  to  pay  by  his  agreement  with  the  said  Trustees 
otherwise  (?)  and  Entered  into  and  became  seized  and  possessed  of  the 
premisses  during  the  life  of  your  orators  father  the  said  Nicholas  Browne 
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and  the  said  John  Asgill  being  so  seized  and  possessed  did  afterwards. 
vizt  in  the  year  1706  make  severall  joint  leases  for  long  termes  yet  to  come 
and  unexpired  unto  Richard  Hedges  of  Macroom  in  the  County  of  Corke 
Esqr  and  Murtogh  Griffin  of  Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  Esqr. 
reserveing  out  of  all  the  said  joint  Leases  the  yearly  rent  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  eighty  nine  pounds  and  no  more  and  the  said  Murtogh 
Griffin  held  by  other  leases  for  severall  years  yet  to  come  another  part 
•of  the  said  Estate  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  the  annuall  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  and  no  more  out  of  which  the  annual  sum  of  ninety 
two  pounds  eight  shill,  and  four  pence  is  yearly  issueable  for  Quit  Rent 
and  Crowne  Rent  so  that  the  neat  annuall  Rent  remaining  on  the  said 
Leases  amounts  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  six  pounds 
eleven  shill.  and  eight  pence  and  no  more  that  soon  afterwards  in  or 
about  the  same  year  1706  the  said  John  Asgill  came  out  of  England  into 
this  Kingdom,  and  went  to  the  Dwelling  house  of  the  said  George  Aylmer 
and  told  him  the  said  Aylmer  that  he  the  said  Asgill  would  raise  money 
to  pay  off  what  remained  due  to  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  his  lady 
in  order  to  which  the  said  John  Asgill  gott  from  the  said  George  Aylmer 
the  said  decree  of  the  late  Trustees,  but  instead  of  paying  any  (?)  money 
as  he  had  promised  he  went  into  England  and  carryed  the  same  with 
him  where  he  soon  afterwards  as  your  orator  was  informed  assigned  the 
same  to  one  or  more  persons  unknowne  to  your  orator  for  some  valuable 
consideration  and  he  the  said  George  Aylmer  thinking  himself  ill-used 
by  the  said  John  Asgill  at  the  request  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
delivered  all  the  Deeds  and  writings  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
said  Agreement  unto  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  unto  his  wife  or  to 
some  other  person  or  persons  by  the  order  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
and  of  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  or  of  one  of  them  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
thinking  that  by  haveing  those  papers  and  Deeds  in  his  possession  that 
he  was  thereby  Intituled  to  Receive  out  of  the  said  Estate  all  the  money 
which  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  said  Trustees  and  thereupon  in  the  later 
end  of  the  year  1707  or  in  the  beginning  ol  the  year  1708  he  the  said 
Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  exhibitted  their  bill  in  this 
honble  Court  against  the  said  John  Asgill  and  others  thereby  setting 
forth  that  the  said  John  Asgill  made  some  Conditionall  or  Exercitory 
.agreement  with  him  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  touching  and  concerning 
the  portion  Decreed  to  him  and  his  said  wife  by  the  said  late  Trustees 
.as  aforesaid  and  that  the  said  John  Asgill  did  not  performe  such  agree- 
ment on  his  part  and  prayed  that  the  said  Agreement  might  therefore 
be  sett  aside  which  bill  the  said  Asgill  by  Collusion  and  Covint  between 
him  and  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  never  answered  the  said  Richard  Hedges 
and  Murtogh  Griffin  being  other  Defts.  to  the  said  bill  to  injure  your 
orator  Consorted  that  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  should  have  a  decree 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety  six  pounds  two  shillings 
and  four  pence  or  thereabouts  and  twenty  seven  pounds  costs  and  should 
have  and  receive  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  till  payment  out  of  the  said 
Estate  which  Decree  was  made  in  this  Honble  Court  accordingly  in  the 
year  1710,  but  he  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  not  content  with  the  said 
Decree  as  thinking  the  same  did  not  Sufficiently  charge  your  orator  or 
his  Estate  but  being  advised  the  same  was  or  is  Erroneous  and  having 
Entred  into  another  new  agreement  with  the  said  John  Asgill  and  with 
several  other  persons  hath  filed  his  bill  in  this  honble  court  against  the 
said  John  Asgill  Richard  Hedges  and  Murtogh  Griffin  setting  forth  as 
in  his  former  bill  that  the  said  John  Asgill  did  not  perform  such  agree- 
ment which  he  made  with  the  said  Asgill  in  the  year  1702  and  that  the 
said  decree  which  was  obtained  by  him  in  the  year  1710  as  aforesaid  was 
Erroneous  and  Irregular  he  prayed  that  the  said  agreement  made  between 
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him  and  the  said  Asgill  might  be  set  aside  and  the  said  Decree  Reversed 
andlthat  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  his  wife  might  be  by  this  honble 
Court  putt  into  such  plight  and  Condition  as  they  would  have  been  if 
there  had  never  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  said  Nicholas 
Purcell  the  said  John  Asgill  and  the  said  George  Aylmer  concerning  the 
same  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  had  never  granted  assigned  or  absolutely 
made  over  his  Demands  for  the  said  portion  by  virtue  of  the  said  deeds 
of  Settlement  will  and  Decree  of  the  said  Late  Trustees  which  would  be 
of  very  evil  and  pernitious  (consequences)  to  your  orator  as  he  is  advised 
for  that  the  severall  persons  who  were  intitulled  to  the  severall  debts 
due  from  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  and  his  Estate  by  Judgments 
as  aforesaid  did  Extend  the  said  Estate  for  their  severall  Debts  and 
did  recover  the  possession  of  part  of  the  said  Estate  which  is  now  held 
by  the  said  Hedges  and  Griffin  or  their  assignes  as  aforesaid.  Your 
orator  further  shows  that  the  said  pention  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  granted  to  your  orators  mother  for  the  maintenance  of 
herself  and  her  children  as  aforesaid  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
arrears  thereof  was  still  left  behind  and  unpaid  by  the  said  John 
Asgill  and  still  remains  due  and  unpaid  and  your  orators  said  mother 
being  Dead  wherefore  your  orator  being  newly  come  of  age  has  taken 
out  letters  of  administration  to  his  said  mother  and  is  thereby  intituled 
to  the  said  pention  annuity  or  Rent  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
to  all  the  arrears  thereof  which  doth  now  amount  to  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards  and  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  and 
upwards  is  claimed  as  due  to  the  said  Catherine  Browne  .  .  .  (remainder 
burnt  at  right  hand  side  and  portion  undecipherable). 
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EXCHEQUER     BILL. 
MAY  v.  MCCARTHY. 
13  MAY,    1718. 

To  the  Right  Honble,  &c.,  Humbly  Complaining  shew  unto  your 
Honrs  your  Supts.  and  Dayly  oratrs  Charles  May  and  Danll.  Grady 
gent  two  of  the  Attorneys  of  this  honble  Courte  and  Edmond  Griffin  of 
Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  gent  Exrs  of  the  last  Will  and  Testamt. 
of  Mortogh  Griffin  late  of  Killarney  aforesd.  Esqr.  deceased  his  Maties 
Debtrs.  and  farmrs  That  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  was  in  his  Lifetime 
and  att  the  Time  of  his  Death  Interrested  in  and  possed  of  the  Towne 
and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  In  the  Barony  of  Magunihy  and  County  of 
Kerry  Under  a  Lease  for  a  Terme  of  years  many  whereof  are  yett  to  come 
and  that  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  was  possed  thereof  ever  since  ye  year 
of  our  Lord  1708  and  that  he  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  being  possed  thereof 
dyed  at  Killarney  aforesaid  on  ye  twentieth  day  of  Janary  last  past  he 
the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  haveing  first  made  his  last  will  and  Testament 
in  Writeing  and  thereby  constituted  Your  oratrs.  his  Exrs.  That 
Immediately  by  the  Death  of  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  and  by  virtue  of  the 
sd  last  will  and  Testament  the  possion  and  the  Right  to  the  possion  of 
the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  came  to  and  Doth  still  belong 
Unto  your  Orators  for  a  Longe  Terme  of  years  yett  to  come  Yt.  the 
said  Mortogh  Griffin  had  for  some  years  before  his  death  kept  the  said 
farme  and  Towne  of  Lisnegaune  in  his  owne  hands  and  Under  his  owne 
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Stock  and  that  at  the  Time  of  his  decease  the  said  farme  was  under  his  the 
said  Mortogh  Griffins  Stock  Yt  your  Oratrs  Charles  May  and  Danll 
Grady  were  in  the  Citty  of  Dublin  and  your  other  Oratr  Edmond  Griffin 
was  in  the  County  of  Clare  at  the  time  of  his  the  said  Griffins  decease 
and  consequently  all  yr.  oratrs  were  Remote  from  the  said  farme  and 
Stock  at  the  time  of  his  the  said  Mortogh  Griffins  death.  Whereupon 
Owen  McCarthy  Late  of  Killquan  in  the  said  County  of  Kerry  gent,  and 
now  liveing  at  Lisnegaune  aforesaid  whose  ancestor  was  proprietor  or 
pretended  to  be  proprietor  of  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune 
aforesd.  before  the  Rebellion  in  this  Kingdom  wch  happened  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1641  thinking  he  had  still  a  good  Title  to  ye  same  not  with 
Standing  the  severall  good  Lawes  made  in  this  Kingdome  he  the  sd 
Owen  MaCarthy,  Florence  Macarthy  his  Son  and  Grany  Macarthy  his 
sister  with  severall  other  persons  unknown  to  your  oratrs  who  when 
Discovered  your  Oratrs  pray  may  be  made  parties  to  this  your  oratr's 
bill  wth  apt  words  to  Charge  them  did  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Aprill 
last  past,  and  on  the  third  day  of  May  Instant  Enter  on  the  said  Lands 
of  Lisnegaune  with  force  and  violence  and  Turned  of  all  the  Stock  wch. 
belonged  to  your  oratrs.  as  Exers  of  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  and  Made 
use  of  and  Destroyed  all  the  hay  corne  and  other  goods  and  Comodities 
on  ye  said  Lands  wch  belonged  to  your  Oratrs  by  the  last  will  and 
Testament  and  Death  of  Sd  Mortogh  Griffin  as  aforesaid  and  he  the  said 
Owen  Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  with  the  helpe 
of  the  said  Unknowne  persons  wch  are  his  Relations  followers  Dependants 
or  Clan  doth  still  wth  force  and  Violence  keep  and  withhold  ye  possion 
of  the  premisses  from  your  oratrs  tho  the  truth  is  and  so  your  oratrs 
charge  that  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  late  of  Ross  Castle  in  the  sd  County 
of  Kerrie  afterwards  called  Lord  Visct  Kenmare  passed  certificate  and 
Letters  Pattents  some  time  in  ye  Reigne  of  his  Late  Matie.  King  Charles 
ye  second  of  ye  sd  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  wth  severall  other 
Lands  and  that  by  the  attaindr  of  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  and  of 
Nicolas  Browne  his  Eldest  Sonn  and  heir  apparent  the  premisses  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  their  Estate  in  ys  Kingdom  were  forfeited  to  their  Late 
Maties  King  Willm  and  Queen  Mary  and  afterwards  by  the  Act 
Commonly  Called  the  Act  of  resumption  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of 
Lisnegaune  and  all  the  other  Estates  In  Ireland  forfeited  on  acct.  of  ye 
Late  Rebellion  were  Vested  in  the  Trustees  therein  named  and  they  the 
said  Trustees  sold  ye  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  together  with 
Divers  other  Lands  Unto  John  Asgill  Late  of  Rosscastle  aforesaid  Esqr. 
for  and  dureing  such  Estate  and  Intrest  as  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  and 
Nicholas  Brown  or  either  of  them  had  therein  whom  sd  John  Asgill  by 
Indenture  under  his  hand  and  Seale  dated  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1708 
demised  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  with  severall  other 
Lands  for  'a  long  Terme  of  years  Yett  in  being  and  Undetermined  under 
which  Indenture  your  Oratrs  are  Intituled  to  ye  said  Towne  and  Lands 
of  Lisnegaune  for  above  nineteen  years  yett  to  come  notwithstanding 
which  he  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  declares  that  he  with  the  help  of  his 
Relations  followers  and  Clann  will  keep  possion  thereof  to  him  and  his 
heirs  and  Make  good  his  Title  wch  he  and  his  ancestrs  had  thereto 
before  the  said  yeare  of  our  Lord  1641  that  your  Oratr  Grady  did  at  the 
last  Assizes  which  was  held  held  in  the  Towne  of  Tralee  for  the  said 
County  of  Kerry  Meet  the  said  Owen  McCarthy  and  asked  him  why  he 
wthheld  the  possion  of  the  premisses  from  yr  Oratrs.  to  wch.  the  said 
Owen  Macarthy  answered  that  he  had  a  good  right  to  hold  the  same  to 
wch  Your  said  Oratr  Grady  replyed  that  he  the  sd  Owen  Macarthy  had 
no  Right  to  ye  same  but  if  he  had  or  could  pretend  to  any  Rt.  yt.  your 
Oratr  Grady  was  willing  the  same  should  be  Referred  to  the  discretion 
of  some  of  the  Gentlemen  Learned  in  the  Laws  who  were  then  at  Tralee 
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aforesd.  to  which  he  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  agreed  and  he  the  sd  Owen 
Macarthy  declared  that  if  such  Concil.  by  them  to  be  named  wd  order 
him  ye  said  Owen  Macarthy  to  delivr.  or  give  up  the  possion  of  the 
premisses  to  your  oratrs.  that  he  the  sd.  Owen  Macarthy  wd  acquiess 
and  Deliver  the  possion  thereof  accordingly  Upon  which  and  accordingly 
the  Concil.  on  both  sides  Mett  In  the  Presents  of  your  oratr  Grady  and 
of  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  and  the  said  Concil.  agreed  yt  the  sd.  Owen 
Macarthy  had  no  Right  to  the  Possion  of  the  sd.  Towne  of  Lisnegaune 
for  that  his  Right  if  any  he  had  was  cutt  off  by  the  Severall  Acts  of 
Parliamt  following  (vizt)  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explananation  made 
in  ys  Kingdom  and  the  act  of  resumption  Made  in  England  and  aNother 
act  Made  in  the  Kingdome  of  Great  Britain  In  the  Sixth  year  of  the 
Reigne  of  her  Late  Matie  Intitled  an  Act  for  Limitting  of  Time  to  Persons 
to  Come  in  and  Make  their  Claime  to  any  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  and 
other  Interests  in  Ireland  sold  by  Trustees  for  Sale  of  those  Estates  to 
the  Governr.  and  Company  for  makeing  Hollow  sword  Blades  in  England 
and  Divers  other  purchasrs.  Yett  all  ys  notwithstanding  the  sd  Owen 
Macarthy  wth  his  said  Assistance  doth  still  withhold  and  keep  the 
possion  of  the  said  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  wth  force  and  violence  from 
your  Oratrs  all  wch  actings  and  Doing  of  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  and 
of  his  sd.  Confedrs  and  Assistance  are  Contrary  to  Equitty  and  good 
Conscience  and  Rendr.  your  Oratrs  the  Less  able  to  answer  the  debts 
they  owe  His  Matie  at  the  receipt  of  this  Honble  Courte.  In  tender 
Consideration  whereof  and  in  as  Much  as  the  said  Mortogh  Griffins  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  three  years  then  next  precedent  in  the 
Quiett  and  peaceable  possion  of  the  premisses  by  a  Title  then  and  still 
in  being  and  Undetermined  and  that  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  and  the 
persons  whose  Title  he  derived  under  have  been  in  ye  Quiett  and  peaceable 
possion  of  the  premisses  since  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
by  a  Title  still  in  being  and  Undetermined  and  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  Courte  of  equitty  to  Establish  and  Quiett  your  Oratrs  in  ye  possion 
of  the  premisses  To  the  End  therefore  that  your  Oratrs  May  by  the 
Injon  of  this  honble  Courte  be  Restored  to  and  Quietted  in  the  possion 
of  the  sd.  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  to  wch  they  are  Intitled  as 
aforesd.  till  Evicted  by  a  Due  Course  of  Law  and  that  such  Order  May 
be  Made  in  ye  premisses  as  is  usuall  in  occasions  of  this  kind  May  it 
please  your  honrs.  to  grant  your  Oratrs.  his  Maties  most  gratious  writt 
of  Supa  directed  to  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany 
Macarthy  requireing  them  at  a  certain  day  under  a  Certain  penalty  therein 
to  be  Limitted  to  be  and  appear  before  your  Honrs.  in  this  Honble  Courte 
to  shew  Cause  if  any  they  Can  why  your  Supts.  shod  not  be  Restored 
to  and  Quietted  in  the  possion  of  the  premisses  as  aforesaid  and  his 
Maties  Most  gratious  Writt  of  Injon  to  be  Directed  to  the  sd.  Owen 
Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  Commanding  them 
their  Confedrs  and  Assistance  to  deliver  the  possion  of  the  Said  Towne 
and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  Unto  your  Oratrs  and  to  Quiett  your  Oratrs. 
therein  till  Evicted  by  due  Course  of  Law  And  in  Case  the  said  Owen 
Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  shall  disobey  the 
Injon  so  to  be  directed  to  them  May  it  please  your  Lordshipps  to  grant 
unto  your  Supts  his  Maties  Writt*  of  Injon  directed  to  the  Sherriff  of 
ye  Sd.  County  of  Kerry  Commanding  him  to  putt  your  Supts  into  the 
possion  of  the  premisses  and  to  Quiett  them  therein  till  Evicted  by  due 
Course  of  Law  and  your  Oratrs  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Poem  XIV.  On  p.  60,  in  first  line  of  footnote,  read  second  cousin  for 
father.  Footnote  to  p.  60  :  For  Book  of  Munster,  read  "  An  accurate 
genealogical  tract  (identical  with  23.  G.  22,  R.I. A.),  found  at  end  of  a  Kerry 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Munster  of  the  early  eighteenth  century."  In  the  gene- 
alogy at  foot  of  p.  61,  read :  "  8.  SeAjjAn  65.  9.  UAtig.  10.  SeA§An 
mei]Az;eA6  of  the  poem.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  statement  in  footnote 
to  p.  60  that  the  name  meif\j;eA6,  which  we  have  translated  "  freckled," 
became  an  hereditary  cognomen,  like  Mor  in  MacCarthy  Mor,  etc. 

The  following  note,  condensed  from  Canon  O'Mahony's  History  of 
the  O'Mahony  Sept  (Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Journal,  1907-10),  states  clearly 
the  position  of  Seaghan  Meirgeach,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  composed  this 
elegy,  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  O'Mahony  Sept : — 

The  O'Mahony  Sept,  which  before  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  tribe- 
land  extending  from  "  Cork  to  Cam  ui  Neid  "  (the  Mizen  Head)  was  in 
1260  divided  into  the  Eastern  Sept  of  Kinelmeky,  and  the  Western  Sept 
of  Ivagha  (in  West  Cork).  The  Kerry  branch  was  an  offshoot  from  the 
Ivagha  Sept.  The  Western  O'Mahony,  in  1319  (Dublin  Annals  of  Innis- 
f alien),  Dermod  Mor  O'Mahony,  had  three  sons,  to  the  second  and  third 
of  whom  he  left  Rosbrin  Castle  and  eighteen  ploughlands.  His  eldest 
son  and  successor,  Finin,  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  and  so  his 
two  brothers  left  Ivagha.  Dermod  Og,  the  third  son,  went  to  "  Desmond  " 
(Kerry),  where  Mac  Carthy  Mor,  a  relative,  gave  him  "a  welcome  and  a 
settlement"  (pAilce  Aguf  £ofCA,  23.  G.  22.  R.I. A.).  Hence  the  gene- 
alogists called  the  Kerry  branch  Sliocht  Diarmada  Oig.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  Dermod  Og  was  Tadhg  Mergeach,  the  head  of  the  branch 
in  the  Tudor  times,  who,  according  to  Sir  W.  Betham,  was  given  by 
MacCarthy  Mor  as  a  hostage  to  Lord  Deputy  Gray  in  1536.  From  his 
name  his  posterity  was  called  the  Sliocht  Meirgeach.  He  had  eight  sons, 
the  third  of  whom,  Donal  na  Tubraide,  is  described  in  a  State  Paper  of 
1584  (under  the  distorted  name  of  Donal  Mac  Tybert)  as  "  the  chief  officer 
of  Mac  Carthy  Mor's  land,  being  principal  of  a  populous  Sept  called 
•  the  Mergies,'  "  i.e.,  the  O'Mahony  Mergeachs.  Another  son,  Donogh, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Mahonys  of  Brosna-Kilmorna.  The  posterity 
of  the  eighth  son  of  Tadhg  Mergeach,  Sean,  rose  into  considerable  pro- 
minence. Sean's  eldest  son,  Donchadh,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dromore 
and  Dunloe  Mahonys,  and  was  father  of  General  Count  Daniel  the  "  hero 
of  Cremona,"  the  fameux  Mahoni  of  French  military  history.  Sean's 
second  son  was  Sean  Og,  who  had  a  son  Tadhg,  who  had  a  son  Sean  (Irish 
MS.  23  G.  22.  R.I. A.)  The  latter  is  the  subject  of  O'Rahilly's  poem 
("  1TUc  UAI-OS,"  "  ITlAc  mic  Seam  615  ").  In  "  Claims  and  Title  Deeds  " 
lodged  at  Chichester  House,  1700,  with  the  Trustees  of  Forfeited  Lands, 
"  Sean  Og  "  is  referred  to  as  "  John  Mahony,  Gentleman,  and  possessor 
of  the  townlands  of  Dromadisert,  Duneen,  Knockanlibeare  and  Tuor- 
monagh,"  who  died  in  1676.  His  son,  Teig  Mahony,  is  mentioned  as  his 
heir.  There  is  extant  the  marriage  articles  made  January  26,  1686, 
between  Teig  Mahony  of  Dromadisert,  gentleman,  and  his  son  John 
{O'Rahilly's  Sean)  on  the  one  part,  and  Stephen  Rice  of  Castlemore, 
Co.  Kerry,  and  his  daughter  Ellen  :  "  That  John  shall  marry  Ellen  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  our  Holy  Mother  ye  Catholic  Church  ;  that  Stephen 
shall  give  Teig  in  trust  for  John  ninety  head  of  cattle  with  eight  mares 
and  garrans,"  etc.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  wife  from  the  Glen 
(O'Rahilly's  poem)  was  John's  second  wife.  Teig  made  over  on  his  son 
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four  plou'ghlands  (different  from  those  above  mentioned)  in  Kerry,  and 
the  reversion  of  Kilmeedy  Castle  and  townland  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

This  John's  seven  sons  are  enumerated  in  the  Irish  geineAtAc  in. 
the  O'Reilly  MSS.,  R.I. A.  There  is  no  Daniel  among  them  :  hence  he 
was  not  the  father  of  Daniel  of  Dunloe.  His  eldest  son,  another  John, 
inherited  his  middle  interest  in  Dromadisert,  and  made  his  will  in  1729, 
appointing  his  cousin  Daniel  of  Dunloe  one  of  his  executors.  This  tes- 
tator could  not  be  O'Rahilly's  Sean,  who  held  a  great  many  townlands 
besides  Dromadisert,  and  who  must  have  died  long  before  1729  (1  -ocuif 
A  f-AogAil,  "  in  the  prime  of  life  "),  a  description  that  would  not  apply  to 
him  if,  having  married  in  1686,  he  died  in  1729. 

For  a  fuller  statement  see  Canon  O'Mahony's  History  of  the  O'Mahony 
Sept  (Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Journal,  1907-10). 

Poem  X.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Latin  verses  here  given  may 
be  found  in  Colgan's  Trias  Thaumaturga,  p.  583,  where  they  are  given 
as  the  opening  lines  of  a  Prologue  to  a  life  in  verse  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
attributed  to  St.  Coelan  of  Inis  Celtra,  while  on  p.  255  of  the  same  work 
the  verses  are  attributed  to  St.  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Fiesole.  See  also 
Mungret  Annual  for  1907. 

Poem  XXII.  In  the  Book  of  Claims  occurs  the  following  entry : 
"  No.  1749.  Dermod  Leary  gent,  claims  a  residue  of  200  yrs.  on  the  lands 
of  Droumduhig  and  others,  by  Lease,  dated  in  yeare  1663,  from  Sir 
Valentine  Browne  to  James  Fitzgerald,  who  assigned  to  Ferdinand  Leary; 
and  came  to  his  great-grandson.  Forfeiting  Propr.  Sir  Nicholas  Browne 
alias  Lord  Kenmare." — Old  Kerry  Records,  First  Series,  p.  221.  The 
claims  in  the  Book  of  Claims  were  all  lodged  on  or  before  August  loth, 
1700,  and  the  book  itself  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1701.  Poem  XXII., 
which  occurs  in  a  MS.  dated  1706,  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  1701  and  1706. 

Variants  from  a  Los  Angeles  MS.  :  In  a  MS.  written  in  1827  by 
Tadhg  O'Conaill  of  Tobar  Riogh  an  Domhnaigh,  or  Sunday's  Well, 
in  Cork,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Keller  of  Los  Angeles, 
U.S.A.,  there  occur  a  number  of  poems  by  O'Rahilly.  Mr.  Laurence 
Brannick  of  that  city  has  very  kindly  collated  for  us  this  MS.  with  the 
First  Edition.  The  following  are  the  most  important  variants  : — 

Poem  L,  1.  i.,  CJAIOC  p.     4.  3eAgA.     14.  boinne.      Last  stanza  omitted.. 

Poem  III.  7.  fuifceA-oA.     18.  1onnj\AC  ^e&cc.     22.   CUITIA  Atioif. 

Poem  IV.  Given  as  ceAnjAl  to  III.     33.  ftMninn  bA. 

Poem  V.  i.  Typhon.     2.  A1]\  mul-1&6. 

Poem  XIII.  4.  iriAc  V&U  6.  AJ\  ccopAirn.  18.  An  bjreimoc.  42.  noipb- 
neAc.  43.  beAjAA  50  -oeAnAc  X)A  fo^Ainc.  46.  tlAirif-A-OA.  47.  ^toncA. 

Poem  XV.  46.  ^AO-DAiL.     88.  C]AA§LACC  A  ceA6c.     207.  p]\  Aine. 

Poem  XVIII.  Gives  date  1726.  28.  tuctriAn  t,AinmeAn.  40.  cfvin  bA-6 
AsiriAnAc.  58.  C1A6  tiA  niAinj;  tiA  -pAccAVL  HA  -pAiutine.  6i.  Same  as  M- 
88.  6  CeAp  cottAC.  91.  Same  as  E. 

Poem  XXII.  A  metrical  English  translation  is  given.  106.  tiA  nioncnoc . 
107.  Aoibit.  108.  Aoipe  .  .  .  cothAin  fin.  149.  coincip.  153.  Cybele. 
157.  boecitir.  158.  TlA  nAnncAib  ^An.  176.  fioncA  pAippnj;  if  beAutnf^e 
Aif\  bofvoAi"^.  208.  1f  O|\|\CA  pAt)A  1e  cAnAtn.  219.  I6e  ui  bite.  22i» 
§nim.  222.  CCAC  An  bAoi.  224.  A  bf.tAiciof  c]\i  llijce  CAOI  mu|\ 
mAc  Cu.  226.  n^AolAib  tnn.  228.  -pA-o  cli-6. 

Poem  XXXV.  The  heading  is:  Ao-o^An  6  HAi£ite  ccc.  1728.  -oo  CA-p- 
eogAn,  mAc  ConrnAic  RiAbAig,  triAc  CAn]\uA,  Ag  eAgcAoine  g 
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5AC  AnpoplAnn  eA6cpAnn  t>Ap  bain  -oo,  -jo.  3.  t>o  bpip  mo  6li-6  if*  mo 
cpoTOe.  17.  jr6in  cu.  18.  'f  A  bp^nix.  19.  pleibe  cu.  23.  tndp-OA  cpo-OA. 
24.  pA6cA6,  pAtmAp.  33.  eipeAm6n  nA  n6f.  35.  A  bpAtAip  Ape  puAtp 
ceAnnup  faille.  36.  CAf  nA  peA6c.  53.  Hi  ftAogAitl.  61.  Ui  LAogAipe. 
62.  pp  Ceinnctnpc.  76.  tiA  gcAol-eAC.  78.  ttlAC  JTingm  buAi-6  6n  puac- 
CA15  n^leigeAl.  79.  cpeiteAC  .  80.  ftuA§Ai-6  -66ipci§.  81.  bpAfcAip  cuppwoe 
Cm^Al  mb£ice.  87.  5A6  CA*^  bA-6.  91.  Ui£eA|\nA  ^leitin  An  Cpuim.  92. 
CAij\bneA6.  94.  -oo  nomn  eAuonfeA.  98.  Unen  cionnfctiAf.  100.  ceinn. 
103.  -oo-§ni-6  .  .  .  nx>AopA.  108.  'fAn  pee]"  50.  in.  T>A|\  mbui-bin.  115. 


HA   ^^bioptAC    pioptAg    50.      116.  SA  t.       119.  niAn  A    nemfeAic.      123. 
Al/b 


iomAT).  133.  Al/bA  6mn  6niA"6.  140.  50  lieA'otriAp.  146.  t)6tfiA|\ 
b66tiA.  151.  ceonAinn  b^ApA.  155-6  interchange,  -DA  bpneAgAinc  50 
teAnmAn.  160  (11.  177-80  inserted  here).  164.  cpi-o  An  l^iecfAAig.  168. 
•oo  goii  Ampip.  169.  5AiUL  176.  1  bfionncA|\  eAgA.  178.  Af\ip  cu^Ainn 
om.  186.  nA  cAoin  "^eing  nA  Luifne.  189.  Ag  om.  190.  connA  6noic. 
193.  Fo6cAinic«if  ipcnuig.  198.  ci-6  folluf  .  199.  fg  6  At  A.  201.  tiAcc^lAie. 
202.  pAifce  beAfA6.  205.  -6ibi|\  An.  216.  t>o  -oopCA-o.  218.  Hugpui-oe 
SeoJAn  mAC  S^Ammp  220.  ITluinif  An  -oip  cu^.  221.  1f  bpon.  224.  mAp 
•o'iompui5  te  I/.  225.  X)o  cuipeA-6  cAp.  226.  tttAp  om.  229.  Acjuipm 
lopA.  234.  t6m  cuipc.  242.  ^An  6eApc  te  pig.  In  addition  to  above 
the  following  extra  stanzas  occur  in  the  MS.  between  11.  120-1  :  — 


tttimc  ctn-oeAdcA  imeApcA  cAob 
ceoil*  50  mop  T>A  ^ipceACC 
Scot  TIA  mAig'oeAn  mbpAiJixm^eAL  mbeApA6 
Com  ip  5A"OAip  n-A  cio§bAp  i 


bA  mime  n-A  hALbATdib  ^Apcuijim  t£imneA6 
buc  ip  pmnce  if  AoibneAf  AepAi 
CeotcA  ftjAipce  ip  puAim  cpoc  ceAt)A6 

1    n-A    Aptlp    plOg^A    p1O$AmAlt    fAOpt)A. 


1  n-A  pAbA-OAp  pcAptAdA  Ap  feAncuf  6ipeAnn 
T)AncA  •oio'bAdcA  ip  •opAoi'beAiCA 
1p  -opeAm  noc   titl,Am  -oo  co^ApA-o 


n  CAn  t)O  mAip  An  •pOAp  t)on  cp4At> 
ciop  -oo  fcot  A  jcopp  'f  A  n-^A-oAd 
fCAoit  6u6A  cpuip  nA  bfAolion 
bpui§  T>O  mill-  A  mbAilb  'f  A  5ceAt 


1f  An  CAn  t)O  mAip  An  •pOAp  t)on 

X)o 

X)o 

X)o 


Poem  XLI.  i.  6n  pomAnAd.     3.  "OAp 

Of  these  variants  those  on  XXXV.  are  the  most  interesting  as  the 
poem  is  obscure,  and  only  a  very  few  MS.  copies  are  to  be  found.  We 
indicate  here  the  numbers  of  the  lines  in  which  the  variants  given  above 
will  probably  commend  themselves  to  the  student  as  the  true  reading. 
Those  we  have  given  in  brackets  are  interesting  readings  though,  perhaps 
not  the  true  ones,  33,  61,  78,  81,  (91),  94.  98,  103,  in,  115,  116,  123,  151, 
160,  164,  176,  178,  189,  199,  201,  (216),  (210),  221,  (224),  225,  226,  (234). 

In  the  Book  of  Claims  (all  claims  were  lodged  on  or  before  August 
loth,  1700,  the  book  was  printed  in  1701)  we  read  :  "  No.  1757.  Tiegue 
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; 

Mac  Cormick  Carthy  gent,  on  behalf  of  Daniel  and  Anne  Mac  Carthy 
minors,  claims  an  estate  for  lives  on  the  three  ploughlands  of  Kilquane 
in  the  Barony  of  Magonihy  by  lease  dated  6th  of  August,  1681,  to  Owen 
Mac  Cormick  Carthy  who  assigned  to  claimant  Tiegue  in  trust  for  minors. 
Witness  to  lease  John  Brown  and  another,  and  to  Assignment  Daniel 
Leary  and  another.  Forfeiting  proprietor  Sir  Nicholas  Brown,  alias 
Lord  Kenmare."  (See  Old  Kerry  Records,  First  Series,  p.  222.)  This 
entry  shows  that  Eoghan  MacCarthy's  son  and  daughter  were  "  minors  " 
in  1700,  and  would  seem  to  point  his  own  outlawry  having  taken  place 
some  time  previously.  This  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
previous  to  1700,  and  the  date  1728  given  in  the  Los  Angeles  MS.  what- 
ever it  may  mean  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  composition. 
The  variant  in  in,  though  only  an  additional  letter  (T>A]\  for  -OA)  changes 
the  meaning  considerably.  According  to  it  the  two  who  were  killed 
were  of  MacCarthy's  party,  and  certainly  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  context;  line  113  gives  no  doubt  the  name  SeAJAti  of  one  of  the 
two  who  had  fallen,  while  the  whole  stanza  (in  the  new  version)  113-116 
gives  us,  as  precisely  as  we  can  now  expect,  the  point  of  the  whole  poem, 
the  exile  and  deprivation  of  Eoghan. 


[Additional  Note  to  Introduction.] 

NEWCASTLE,  Co.  DOWN, 

August  12,   1910. 
DEAR  FATHER  DINNEEN, 

In  looking  for  information  about  Egan  O'Rahilly,  and  in  finding  the 
heirs  of  the  O'Rahilly  (of  Melbourne)  estate,  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
interviewed  or  communicated  with  representatives  of  the  following  families  : 

The  Rahillys  of  Knockearagh,  Teernaboul,  Cummeen,  Gortdarrig^ 
Lisnagrave,  Coolcashlough,  Barraduff,  Glangriskeen,  Tullig,  Killarney, 
Knockburrane,  Knockanemeris,  Brosna,  Tubrid,  Tipperary,  Kilmallock, 
Killaloe,  Banteer,  Newtown,  Knockahorin,  Barnavariscall,  Ballinatourig, 
Scartaglin,  and  O'Brien's  Bridge ;  the  Rahilys  of  Knocknagoshel ;  the 
Rahilleys  of  Ballybeggin,  Oak  Park,  and  Ballinbrinnough ;  the  Rahills 
of  Cork,  Thurles,  Killenaule,  Dublin,  and  Cavan  ;  the  Retails  of  Scrabby, 
Cavan,  and  Fermanagh  ;  the  Reihills  of  Scottstown,  Monaghan,  Cavan, 
and  Lough  Erne  ;  the  Reillys  of  Caherciveen  and  Heath  House;  the  Boyle 
O'Reillys  and  a  great  many  others  whose  names  I  will  spare  you. 

Questioned  as  to  the  poet's  descent  from  the  Cavan  family  the  majority 
of  these  accepted  the  account  recorded  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers, 
many  admitted  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  but  none  denied 
or  disputed  O'Reilly's  statements.  Among  the  Kerry  families  who  had 
most  knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  opinion  was  universally  held  that 
the  "  O'Rahilly  Fionn  "  tribe,  to  which  the  poet  belonged,  were  a  distinct 
branch  from  most  of  their  namesakes,  and  even  from  many  of  those  who 
lived  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood — they  being,  as  it  was  generally 
expressed,  not  only  "  far  removed  from  them,"  but  "  different  Rahillys- 
altogether." 

The  best  informed  of  those  whom  I  met  were  agreed  that  the  "  Fionn  " 
family  included  the  Rahillys  of  Knockearagh,  Gortdarrig,  Lisnagrave, 
Coolcashlough,  Killarney,  Ballylongford,  Glangriskeen,  Tullig  and  Listowel,. 
and  that  these  were  descended  from  the  five  sons  of  a  brother  of  Donal 
'ac  Murchadha  (i.e.,  Daniel,  son  of  Morgan)  O'Rahilly,  the  author  of 
"  Coiy'  "bjvice,"  who  was  the  nephew  of  Egan. 

A  very  positive  statement  that  met  me  everywhere  was  that  old  John 
Rahilly,  of  Knockearagh,  was  Egan's  great  grandnephew,  this  John 
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being  the  son  of  Daniel  of  Lisbaby,  whose  father  was  Fionn,  the  son  of 
Morgan  of  Raheen. 

He  was  the  senior  authority  for  the  identification  of  Donal  'ac 
Murchadha's  tomb,  which  is  indicated  by  two  arrows  on  the  accompanying 
photograph,  and  the  same  spot  was  pointed  out  independently  by  Tom 
Rahilly  of  Coolcashlough  and  by  old  Denis  Cremins  of  Cloghereen  (whose 
sister  was  married  to  one  of  the  Rahillys).  All  were  agreed  that  Egan  the 
poet  is  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Everyone  whom  I  interviewed  stated  that 
Egan  had  no  sons,  but  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  died  un- 
married, while  the  elder,  Mrs.  Moynihan,  lived  at  Toomies,  where  Egan 
died.  Most  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  poet  that  I  heard  were  those  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar,  except,  perhaps,  the  story  of  a  protest 
of  his  against  collections  in  church,  which  was  said  to  have  resulted  in 
their  abolition. 

The  only  MS.  that  I  could  trace  was  one  which  was  given  some  years 
ago  to  a  Mr.  Francis  Wicksteed,  an  English  friend  of  The  MacGillicuddy, 
by  one  of  the  Rahillys  of  Bellaghbeama,  which,  I  understand,  contained 
a  satirical  warning  by  Egan  to  any  who  might  presume  to  molest  his  dog. 
I  failed  to  get  a  copy  of  the  poem  "lj*  pvoA  tiotn  tiA6  -ocei^nn  6 
toe  teiti  50  to6  Si£bn,"  which  O'Reilly  mentions  in  his  Irish  Writers, 
but  I  met  a  Caherciveen  man  who  referred  to  it  as  "1j*  pvoA  AN  ceitn  6 
to6  tem  50  toe  Sigliti."  The  variation  of  the  line  may  be  of  interest 
as  an  indication  of  oral  transmission. 

The  Magunihy  people  have  a  clearer  recollection  of  Donal  'ac  Murchadha 
O' Rahilly  than  of  his  more  distinguished  uncle,  possibly  because  he  "  had 
the  whole  of  Lisbaby  to  himself."  For  instance  William  FitzGerald  of 
Ardigalivan  has  an  heirloom,  a  fiddle  two  hundred  years  old,  which  was 
once  the  property  of  Donal  'ac  Murchadha. 

Trusting  that  this  very  scattered  information  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you, 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH  O'RAHILLY. 


The  following  discussion  on  the  name  O' Rahilly  and  its  supposed 
relation  to  O'Reilly  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Father  Patrick  Woulfe,  C.C., 
Kilmallock. 

O'RAHILLY   AND   O'REILLY. 

Ther  were  families  of  the  name  of  O' Rahilly  in  Munster  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  tangible  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Egan  O' Rahilly 
belonged  to  one  of  these  than  that  his  immediate]  ancestors  came  from 
Cavan. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names,  O'Reilly  and  O' Rahilly, 
and  their  derivation  from  a  common  Irish  original,  namely,  6  UA§AU,AI§, 
is  a  different  matter  and  more  difficult  to  determine.  I  have  carefully 
considered  all  the  available  evidence  and  can  come  to  no  very  definite 
conclusion  one  way^  or  the  other.  It  depends  very  much,  I  think,  Jon 
whether  the  form  6  RAc$Aitle  or  6  fUcAitte  could  be  evolved  out  of 
6  tlAJAitlig  through  an  intermediate  6  TlACAilli£.  This  connecting 
link  is,  however,  the  most  doubtful  of  all  the  italicised  forms  in  the 
accompanying  list  of  variants- 
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If  6  TiAtgAille,  or  6  ttAeAiLLe,  could  be  shown  to  be  a  form  of 
O  tia§AiLl,Ai£,  the  Cavan  origin  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
there  was  only  one  family  of  the  name,  "  The  Great  Cavan  Clan." 

6  TlAcjAile,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  spelling,  could  be  explained 
as  a  distinct  name-descendant  of  RACIAL.  Both  parts  of  this  compound — 
UAC  and  gAL — were  quite  common  and  enter  largely  into  the  formation 
of  Irish  names  ;  but  the  compound  itself,  tl&cjjAt,  I  have  not  met  as  a 
Christian  name,  and  6  ftAc<-;Ail,e,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  our  historical  books.  The  same  thing  might,  however,  be  said  of 
hundreds  of  our  names  and  surnames.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  identity  of  origin  of  O'Reilly  and  O'Rahilly  remains  to  be  proved. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  O'Rahillys  of 
Co.  Cork  have  within  the  last  century  changed  their  name  to  O'Reilly  or 
Reilly  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  name  O'Rahilly. 


IRISH    FORMS. 


LITERARY    FORMS — 

i.  6  Raghallaigh 
6  Raghailligh 
6  Raighilligh 


SPOKEN    VARIANTS — 

2.  6  Raghallaigh 


3.  6  Raoghallaigh 

(Cork) 

6  Reaghalla 
(Kerry) 


4.  6  Riaghalla 
(Galway) 


5.  O  Rdghaill 


6.  O  Raghaill 

O  Raighill 
O  Reighill 

7.  O  Raoghaill 
O 


(Cork) 


O  Riaghaill,  or  t 
O  Raoighill 


ANGLICISED  FORMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


O  Reilly  (Cav.,  Mon., 

Tip.) 

O  Reiley  (Queen's) 
O  Reyly  (Cav.,  King's, 

Tip.,  Kild.) 
O  Reighly  (Cav., 

Kerry) 
O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.) 


2.  O  Raly  (Cork,  Dub., 

Rose) 

O  Raili  (Cav.) 
?  O  Rawly  (Kild.) 
?  O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.) 

3.  O  Rely  (Cav.,  Tip., 

Kild.,  Long.,  Cork) 
O  Relly  (Cav.,  Meath) 
O  Realy  (Cav.,  Cork) 
O  Realaghe  (Cav., 

Cork) 

4.  O  Rielli  (Cav.) 

O  Reely  (Cork) 
O  Reeyly  (King's) 

5.  ?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,  Wex. 

6.  O  Reyle  (Cav., 

Connacht) 
O  Reile  (Kerry) 
O  Ryle  (Mayo) 

7.  O  Reale  (Meath) 


8.  ?  O  Ryle  (Mayo) 


PRESENT  FORMS. 


O'Reilly 

O' Reiley 
O'Rielly 

Reilly 
Rielly,  etc. 


2.  Rally     (Wmth.) 

Rawleigh  „ 
Rawley  „ 
Raleigh  „ 

3.  No    special     form 

as  distinct  from 
i  above 


4.     No  special  form 


5.  ?  Rail  (Cav.) 

?  Rail  (E.  Limk.) 

6.  Ryle  (Kerry) 

Ryall 

Reihill  (Cav.) 
?  Reighill  (Ferm.) 

7.  ?  Real  (E.  Limk.) 
?  Rail 


8. 


Riall 

Ryall 

?  RyleJ 
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IRISH    FORMS. 


ANGLICISED  FORMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


SPOKEN  VARIANTS — COH.  \ 

9.  0  Rachallaigh  9.  ?  O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.)       9. 

O  Rachailligh  ?  O  Reighly  (Cav.,  Kerry) 

10.  Oo  Rachaill  10.  ?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,Wex.)   10. 


PRESENT  FORMS. 


?  O  Rathghaille, 
etc. 


(Cav.) 


?  Rahill 
?  Rail 
?  Reighill  (Ferm.) 
?  Reihill  (Cav.) 

ii.  6  Rathghaille,  or     n.    O  Rahally  (Limk.)  n.    O'Rahilly 

Rahilly 


6  Rathghaile 

O  Rathaille,  or 
6  Rathaile 


12.  6  Rathghail 
6  Rathail 


O  Rahelly  (Limk.,  Tip. 

Cork) 
O  Rahmy  (Cork) 
O  Rathgelly  (Limk.) 
?  O  Raly  (Cork,  Dub., 

Rose.) 
?  O  Rawly  (Kild.) 


12.  O  Rahill  (Cork,  Limk.)    12. 
?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,  Wex.) 


O'Reilly  (Cork) 

Reilly 

Rawley 

Rawleigh 
Raleigh 

?  Rally  (Wmth.) 
O'  Rahill  (Tip.) 
Rahill 
Rail  (E.  Limk.) 


N.B. — There  is  no  authority  for  the  italicised  variants  except  that 
the  early  Angl.  forms  point  to  them  as  their  immediate  origin.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  many  of  them  appear  in  the  spoken 
variants  of  the  Connacht  surnames  Grealy  and  MacGreal  which  seem  to 
be  Mac  forms  of  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Mag  Raghallaigh. 

Where  a  note  of  interrogation  (?)  is  placed  before  a  name  in  the  2nd 
column,  it  means  that  the  name  may  possibly  have  come  from  some 
other  variant. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  different  from  that  in  use  at  present. 
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A  dtmiAinn   JlAin  -oeti  f-tnnmn  min  16  gclAOi-oci  cAm         -  140 

AJJ    ptlbAt,    -OAm    An   bntllgeAnCA    HA   mtUTIAtl    m6fVOCim6eAlt  -  -  IIO 
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meAbtnl  -o'AiciVl  m'AnAm  feAt  gAn  CA^A  fCAng   cim  c]\6it  24 

An  feA-6  biAf  eipe  fumn   f6m  -----  178 

An  niAipeAnn  "OonndA*  foincilt  6  tTJAtJAiVinA       -  -  299 

An  cnuA§  lib-fe  ^Aol6om  An  6i6ig  'f  AH  ^ilt  -ouib  -  166 

Aon  ^A  -611*  ij*  c^i  beAg  cAoi  Ain  cmn     -  284 

Aop   -oo  geAtlAf  -o'fige  50  cApAi-6                                                 -  -  238 

A  jb&AnLA  jAn  fcAniAl,  -oo  I6ip6tnn  me  1  ^ceAfcAib  -  168 

AJA  -ocuif,  -oo  §eineAltA6   CAI*^  "btub  tli   Cn6min  -  287 

An  mo  -out,  ifceA6  fA'n  AOHA&  -OAm  -oo  6onnAC  ...  -  285 

ACAID  61^0  A|\  nA  fpuiltib  AS  t6imni§  50  lucmAn                -  -  172 

ACA  fmuic  fA  fp6in  if  fnAo6  if  f^A|\5  mmneAfc  -  188 

"beAnnpA-o  poj'CAite,  geAnn^At)  mgne        -  -  244 

bi   bite  buA-6A6  gLAi^^A^Ad   AJ;  pAf  ...                    -  -  262 

ctiifle  6eAnc6uniAfAi§  Ao^AjAin  $nmn  •  236 

ni  goin^eA-o  50  gcvnnceAn  me  i  gcpumn-domnAinn  -  -  114 

CneA-o  A^UJ*  -ooiAn  -oo  joinci§  mo  fieA-OjrAi^  -  208 

CneA6  if  cneAt  An  •peA-o  nA  nio^AicA       -  -  194 

CneAt)  An  C1A6  ^o  1   n-iAtAib  GineAnn  ?   -  -  136 

CneA-o   An  fiobnA  mme  feo  An  -pd-otA  ?   -                                   -  118 

Cn6At>  6  AH  ctAic  fo  An  6eAnnAib  eineAnn  ?  -  146 

"OAn  mionnA  mo  gA-OAin,  1^  -oAn  meilt  mAC  1Tl6inin  -  294 

X>'6A5  An  fAjAnc  cneA^cA  cnAibteA6         -  -  160 

X)o  bAx>An  cl^Ann   ComAii"  mAn  pn  fA  tuing  ...  -  276 

X)o  b'eAgnAfc   imipc  nA  ctnle  pe  -OAonntiAtAfv         -  256 

X)o  bi  cAoifeA6  -oo  -oeAnpcnAij  -oo  nA  cmeAt)Aib  fin  ...     -  -  270 

X)o  f UAnAf  p>oi-oe  if  "Leon  A  mbneAgtAdc  -  100 

X)o  ^eif  An  tlAC  til6n,  TJO  neAbA-6  A  pjol                                    -  -  46 

X)o  LeAtnuij  An  C1A6  -oiAcnAt  -pAm   feAnA-cnoi-oe  -oun          -  30 

X)o  fCAOiteAt>An  -onAoice  Aguf  fAi^e         -  -  232 

•Oo  fiubl,iii$  mife  An  TTlumAin   min                                               -  "38 

Seoin]-e  m6n  fo  if  A|voni  AgAinn  -  252 
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J?Ailce  ip  -OSO/CI-D  6  T>nAoicib  ceA-o            -  42 

£AO1    tAf\    HA    "lice   feO    CUf\CA    CA   AH    otA,A-p1ApC    jAeAtflAjA  -                        -  IO8 

1e  ct/eApAib  1  nglAfAib,  pm  A^AC,  A  lio^     -  -                 -  298 

riA  pt/e  ^0  COHHAJAC  AJA  pti$e  1  n-tiAigneAf  .  18 

,   A  Tf)inifcijA,  A  cu^  "oo  "DA  ibiiiginr)  "OAm        -  -  264 

1tiif  )?A  |\^itn   1  jceiti   fAti   IA]ACA|\  CA  -  34 

1f  Ac«i|\fe  $^A]A  liom  CJA^ACCA  C|\ic  •):61o'LA  -  2 

1f  -PA-DA  tiotn  oi-6ce  p|\-pliuc  gAti  f«An,  ^Ati  -p^Ann  -  26 

1j*  ftiAc  tiotn  ^6-lAi56A>o  mo  fpoiLin        -                 •  -  284 

1f  i  fin   CJAAC  AgtJf  AitnpjA  CA11H5  PA-OJAAIJ  ...      -  -  266 

1f    TT1A1C    "00    CO]AAT),    A    C|\Aintl         -  -  264 

1f  tniuix)  -OArhfA  AH   g^eAnti   -oo  6AoineA-6                 ...  ^oo 

1TlAit)eAri  fut  ptnAom   UICAH  A  6ofA  -oo  tuA-OAitl  -                 -  22 

AH    CA]AJ\c'-f.tnl    CjAAlJce,    C|\61C-IA5        -  -  6 

in   mtrie  c|\e  incinri   JTo'oLA        -  70 

SceAl  5«i|\c  -oo  jeA|A-§oiri  tno  cjAOi-oe-pe  -  92 

S£l1ttf.eArt    fOCA1]\    gtlC,     -pO]\UfCA,    -p1O|ACAO1tl,  fAO]A  -  -  138 

Sl/An    A^AC,    A    tTlU^CA-O    ITl6l|\         -  -  272 

"  CA,"    A-|A    pe,     "  C|A1     §Aot    A^    AH    JCApAtt    fO  .    .    .  "  -                         -  286 

UAfc  cp6  fiveACATo  -oeAfvcA  -oeo^A  -  50 

t)OH    "OAlHgOAH     CObtAC    H1O]\  -  142 

-oo   CAlAiri   -ouccAif                                 -  -  140 

leAC,  A  Cromwell             -                                   -  -  176 

\J6   ip  uc,  if  -oic  HA  ctei]Ae !       -  -  60 

tlifce  A^up  bAiHne  HIA  gtACAp  OH   SIOHAHAC  -  256 

Whereas  Aon^up  fAitclipce        -  -  258 
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Hi  CAipbpe,  Ballycarbery, 
parish  of  Caher.barony  of  Iveragh, 
Co.  Kerry,  224. 

tlj  ScupAig,  124. 

6  SIO-OA,  206. 

,  An,  Banteer,  Co.  Cork,  84. 

,  An,  Barbary,  North  Africa, 


[The  numerals,  Roman  and  Arabic,  refer  to  the  pages.] 


AbA  rri6T\,  AH,  the  Munster  Black- 
water,  72,  132. 

AbAinn  ATI  biopnA  "Ouib,  see  AbA 
th6p,  114. 

AbAinn  Citl  CniA-6,  the  Quagmire 
River,  beside  Headford,  Co.  Kerry, 
220  ;  Abhainn  Ui  Chriadh,  xii. 

ACA-6  t)eo,  Aghadoe,  Co.  Kerry, 
294- 

A6A6  LAOI,  Aghalee  in  the  parishes 
of  Aglish  and  Aghadoe,  Barony 
of  Magunihy,  Co.  Kerry,  126. 

Achenon,  96.  passim. 

Aherlow,  109. 

AiteAt  Tlei-oe,  for  Aitech  Tle'i-o,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Ailech,  about 
four  miles  N.W.  of  Derry,  156. 

AtbA,  122. 

An  CATXII,  probably  for  CAnn  TIA 
SligeAch,  Carran,  Co.  Kerry,  128, 
214,  218,  224. 

Annaghbeg,  xii. 

Annaghillymore,  xii. 

An  sLiAb,  214,  224. 

Aoine,  river,  188. 

A|\A,  barony  of  Ara,  Co.  Tipperary, 
120. 

Ardagh,  50,  314. 

Ardglass,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Ardigalivan,  335. 

Ardimugg,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Ardshanavogh,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Anu|*  5]\eme,  224. 

Ashgrove,  Co.  Cork,  xvi. 

At  XJAT\A,  Adare,  Co.  Limerick,  294. 

bAile  An  Sceil£,  Ballinskelligs,  Co. 

Kerry,  296. 
bAile    SAH-OA,    Crookstovra,     Co. 

Cork,  236. 
bAite  tiluipne,  236. 
t)Aite  nA  tTlAr\CT\A,  Castlemartyr,  Co. 

Cork,  146. 
t)Aile  nA  mbuAiiceoini-oe.Threshers- 

town,  parish  of  Whitechurch,  Co. 

Cork,  70. 


224. 
Balincarrigg,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballinbrinnough,  334. 
Ballingowan,  208. 
Ballintourig,  334. 
Ballnvoher,  barony  of  Corkaguiney, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballybane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballybeggin,  334. 
Ballybrack,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballycarbery,  292. 
Ballycullane,  baiony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballycushane,  barony  of  Magonihy  , 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballydribine,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballyfmane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315,  321. 
Ballykennely,  Co.  Cork,  168. 
Ballylaghlan,  208. 
Bally  longford,  334. 
Ballynamuanagh,  313. 
Ballyseedy,  xvi,  194. 
Baltiseedy,  same  as  last,  321. 
bAnbA,    Banba,  a  poetic  name  for 

Ireland,  2,  passim. 
Banteer,  334. 

bAoi,  or  btitoe,  near  Bantry,  132. 
Barnavariscall,  334. 
Barraduff,  334. 

Barrough  Duffe,  same  as  last,  210. 
beAlAfc  nA  btAic6e,  272. 
Bealdurogie,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
beAnn  eAt>Ain,  Howth   Head,    178, 

186. 

An,  222. 
ctAr6e  nA  tTleACAn,  272. 
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be~AJAt\A,   156,   l88,  214,   222. 

b6ill/ic,  Lixnaw,  216. 
beice,  An,  the  River  Behy,  128. 
Bellaghbeama,  the  Rahillys  of,  335. 
btAfxnA,  AH,  Blarney,    8,     58,    120, 

IQ2,  222. 

"bomn,  ATI,  the  Boyne  River,  114, 
122,  126,  188. 

boinmn,  Burren,  Co.  Clare,  82. 

boiTATfie,  or  b6j\uTriA,  Bealboroo,  a 
fort  near  Killaloe,  in  the  south- 
east of  Co.  Clare,  4,  no. 

Boullycullane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Bragantia,  88. 

bpeACAin,  Great  Britain,  78. 

bne"ipne,  Brefny,   120,  188. 

"bjMce.  ATI,  the  Bricky,  a  tributary 
of  the  Feale,  114  ;  Brick,  56. 

brMg-oeAc,  An,  the  River  Bride  which 
flows  into  the  Blackwater  below 
Villierstown,  126,  222;  ATI  tojMgi-o, 
114,  188;  Bride,  300. 

bfvirco,  Bristol,  8,  112. 

b]\og  At  ctiAc,  the  ancient  mansion 
or  dtin  at  Dublin,  72. 

bno£  bonn  lnij*,  the  fairy  mansion 
of  Inisboffn(?),  72. 

b)\o§  riA  b6mne,  at  Stackallan 
Bridge  on  the  Boyne,  Co.  Meath, 
72. 

Brosna.  334. 

Brosna — Kilmorna,  331. 

bnug  TIA  tliog,  or  bjAuj  Tliog,  Bruree, 
Co.  Limerick,  72,  126. 

bnvn£eAn  ttlA§  SeAtiAib,  vid.  ttlAJ 
SeAnAib,  126. 

bntngeAn  nA  neojAtiAdc,  128. 

Brussels,  55.  t 

buAitcin  ATI  ponAine,  272. 

bun  UAice,  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare,  54, 
126,  170,  216. 

bun  Hot  Ainf  Rower,  now  Rowermore 
and  Rowerbeg,  two  townlands  in 
the  parish  of  Adare,  Co.  Lime- 
rick (?),  54. 


Caherciveen,  334. 

CAinbj\eACA,  the  Carberys,  Co.  Cork, 

1 1 8,  120,  294. 
CAifeAl,  28,  passim. 

CATfteATI    cilA]A]AA    TIA    CUt^pA,   On    the 

Lee  near  Inchigeelagh,  118. 
CALATin,    -Ainrie,  in    Ibh    Cuanach. 
barony  of  Coonagh,  Co.  Limerick, 
148. 

CAOTT1A1C    ATI   S^1tiri§,    274. 


CAor>r\AT§e,Kenry  barony,  Co.  Lime- 
rick, 150. 

CAT\TI,  see  An  CAt\n. 

Carnsligagh,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  208,  315. 

Cam  ui  Neid,  Mizen  Head,  331. 

CApnAig,  An,  120. 

CAn]\Ai?:  HA  Cot^n-A*,  Carrignacurra, 
near  the  village  of  Inchigeelagh, 
126:  vid.  CAifLeAn. 

Carriganass,  defence  of,  215. 

Carrig  Cliodhna,  Iv. 

Carrigliath,  near  Killaloe,  liv. 

CAPPCAC,  An,  the  River  Caragh, 
flowing  from  Loch  Caragh  into 
the  Harbour  of  Rossbehy,  128,220 
(cioinne  nuc  TTIuiTvif),  Cause- 
way, in  the  parish  of  Killury,  and 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  Co.  Kerry, 

72,   152- 

Castle  Bagot,  71. 
Castle  Ishin,  Co.  Cork,  30. 
Castlelyons,  Ixii. 
Castlemore,  331. 
Castletown,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
Castletownroche,  Co.  Cork,  267. 
CACAI|\,  An  ;  or,  CACAin  "Dtim  IAT;CAT§, 

Caher,  Co.  Tipperary,   56. 
Cavan,  Co.,  ix,  x;    Rahills,  Rehills, 

Reihills  of,  334. 
CeAllA,    Kells,    a   village    west    of 

Glenbeigh  in  the  Iveragh  Penin- 
sula, 1 1 8. 
CeAnn    bAinb,    for     CeAnn 

Kanturk,  120. 
CeAnn     conAt>,    Kincora,    on     the 

Shannon,    the    palace    of   Brian 

Boru,  164. 

CeAnn  triAnA,  Kenmare,  126,  250. 
CeAnn  Utnnc,  214. 
CeA-pAd  An  AnAm,  272. 
CeApAC  Cumn,  224. 
Cic,  An,  for  t^A  Ci6   'OAnAnti,  222. 
Citi,  An,  1 1 6. 

CiUl  AbAinne,  for  CiLi  Aipne,  262. 
Citi  Ainne.  52,  98,  172,  174,  232. 
CiU,  CAif ,  Kilcash,  a  village  a  little 

to   the  north  of  the  direct  line 

between  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on- 

Suir,  Co.  Tipperary,  172,  232. 
CiU,    CACAil,    Kilcahill,    parish    oj 

Annaghdown,  Co.  Galway,  294. 
CiU,  Com m £,  Kilkenny,  56,  172,  174. 
cue,  Kilcrea,  Co.  Cork,  72. 
t)AnA,  56. 
CiiUn,  A«,  Killeen,  near  Killarney, 
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Cill  rriAr.  T>uA6,  Kilmacduagh,  Co. 
Galway,  294. 

dne"Al  tnb£ice.  the  barony  of  Kinel- 
meaky,  Co.  Cork,  152. 

Cionn  cSAite,  Kinsale,  142,  178,186. 

clAet>eAc,  An,  the  River  Clydagh,  a 
tributary  of  the  Flesk,  Cl/Aot>A6, 
128,  150,  220,  230. 

Clanmorris,  barony,  Co  Kerry,  315; 
clAtinA  rnuinif  296. 

CtAotigtAif,  a  district  in  the  South- 
west of  Co.  Limerick.  O' Donovan 
says  the  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  "  Commons  of 
Cleanlish"  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
leedy  and  barony  of  Glenquin,  1 50. 
an  inuiiiAn,  64. 
Ap  Ltnnc  eibip,  216. 

Ctomn  tnuijMf,  294. 

Clontyny,  near  Rathmore,  Co. 
Kerry,  46;  Clontiny,  315. 

cltiAin,  for  CluAin  tttin,  where 
O'Callaghan  dwelt,  94,  216;  Clon- 
meen,  52,  53,  70,  75,  85. 

CluAin,  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork,  146. 

CluAin  tfiic  noif,  270. 

cLtiAin  tlAth^A'oA,  Clonroad,  Co. 
Clare,  54. 

Cl/uAin  UAinb,  Clontarf,  104,  105. 

Cnoc  Ame,  Iv,  54. 

Cnoc  an  Chorrfhiaidh,  or  Stag- 
mount,  xii. 

Cnoc  ATI  Cnithn,  289. 

Cnoc  bneAnnAin,  Brandon  Hill,  54. 

Cnoc  pijMnne,  a  hill  in  parish  of 
Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick,  22,  166. 

Cnoc  ^Aoice,  300. 

Cnoc  Greine,  Iv 

Cnockininane,  305. 

Cnoc  nA  CAinp^e,  Knocknacarriga, 
parish  of  Doon,  Co  Limerick  (?), 
126. 

Cnoc  nA  SAi£eAt>,  Knocknaseed, 
parish  of  Nohavaldaly,  barony 
of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  294. 

Cnoc  OinneA-6,  293. 

Cnoc  SAnniA,  Knocksouna,  near 
Kihnallock,  Co.  Limerick,  112. 

C6ige  ir»uiThneAC,  An,  the  province 
of  Munster,  194. 

CoineAn,  An,  the  river  at  Waterville, 
Co.  Kerry,  flowing  from  Lough 
Currane  into  Ballinskelligs  Bay, 
128. 

ConinAg,    probably    for     Coracow, 
where    the    Owneycreeagh    and 
Flesk  Rivers  meet,  128. 
UUA-6A,    the    tli 


k,  or  baronies  of  Conillo,  Co. 

Limerick,  22,  148. 
Conmaghavanistrigh,     barony     of 

Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  315. 
ConnACGA,  124. 
Coolcashlough,  334. 
Coolebane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Coolecorcrane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Coolelicky,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Coolnasnaghty,  238. 
Corcreig,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
Cork,  33,  passim ;  Cork,  Rahills  of, 

Corkaguiny,  barony,  Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Cornegare,    barony    of    Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Corunna,  Spain,  88. 
Cosmainge,  the  district  along  the 

River  Maine,  Co.  Kerry,  32. 
Cremona,  331. 
Cnio6  bjuinA6,  the  Kenmare  estate, 

289. 
Cnioc     fAitbe,    "the    territory     of 

Failbhe,"  a  name  for  Ireland,  164. 
Cpiod  Pe'itl,  Land  of  Niall,  a  poetic 

appellation  for  Ireland,  24. 
CnoinfeA6,    An,    the    River   Croan- 

shagh,    flowing    from    Glanmore 

Lake  into  Kilmakilloge  Harbour, 

at   the   mouth  of   the    Kenmare 

River,  126,  222. 

Cromae,  Croom,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 
Crookstown,  Co.  Cork,  61,  236. 
CnuAfiAin,  104. 
CuAnAC,    Coonagh,   parish   of    Kil- 

leely,  barony  of  Pubblebrien,  Co. 

Limerick,  128,  150. 
Cuige  ConnAic,  270. 
Cuige  tJtA-6,  the  Province  of  Ulster, 

112,  188. 

Cuil>  nA  Trlme,  272. 
Cuit  ftuA-6,  An,    Coolroe,  parish  of 

Clonmeen,  Co.  Cork,  84. 
Cummeen,  334. 
CunA-6  t,i At,   Curraghleagh,   parish 

of     Kilmacdonagh,     barony     of 

Imokilly,  Co.  Cork,  288. 
Curraghmore,  195. 
Currens,  195. 

XJA     616     "O  An  Ann,  the    mountains 

called  the  Paps,  in  Kerry,   128  ; 

An  X>A  Cic,  214;  AOAinn  t)A  616, 
222. 
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tli  Ctnr,  Dingle,  285;    An 

,  56,  122,  142,  148,  296. 

a  poetical  form  of  OileAn 

,  the  Island  of  Valentia, 


32- 


,  AH,  the  River  Dalua,  which 

flows  into  the  Blackwater  below 
Kanturk,  128,  222. 
"OAoil,    ATI,   the  Deale    River,    150, 

164,    188. 

Deanagh,  314;  see  "OiAnAc. 
"OeAfrhutriAin,  289. 
t>eip£,  224. 
Derringhall,    barony   of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Derry  Cunihy,  313. 
Derryleagh,  211. 
Derrynadenny,  314. 
Derrynasagart  Mountains,  xxii. 
Desmond,  33,  passim. 
"OiAnAc,  An,  the  River  Deane,  flow- 

ing through  the  parish  of  Dysert, 

Co.  Kerry.       It  is  a  tributary  of 

the  Brown  Flesk,  which  flows  into 

the  Maine,  124  ;  see  Deanagh. 
Disart,  Co.  Clare,  34. 
"Ooben,  114. 
•Ooine,  38. 

T)oniAn  Uoin,  An,  Asia,  theEast,  296. 
Drishane,  Co.  Cork,  x. 
"OpoiceA-o,  An,  230. 
X)n.6tAinn  tt)6j\,  An,  297. 
Dromadisert,  331,  332. 
"OnoniAnn,    coip   nA,   probably     for 

CUAC  nA  "OponiAnn,  250,  251. 
"Ono-m  T)ticAi§,  Dromdoohig,  parishes 

of  Aglish  and  Aghadoe,  Barony 

of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  126;  see 

Droumduhig. 

Dromnyn,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 
Dromore,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315,  331. 
Dromreague,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
•Opom  UAi]\b,  parish  of  Dromtariff, 

Co.  Cork,  122. 
Droumduhig,  332. 
Droumore,  Co.  Cork,  306. 
Droumskehy,  Co.  Cork,  308. 
•O]Atntn       -ppeArcAiL,        Drumrastil, 

parish  of  Ballyclogh,  Co.  Cork,  84. 
T)nuirnnin,Drumaneen,  near  Mallow, 

Co.  Cork,  82. 

Drumcullagher,  Co.  Limerick,  Ix. 
X)nun5,  Drung,  a  high   hill    beside 

Cahirciveen,  188. 
Dublin,  passim;  Rahills  of,  334. 
Duffcarrig,  Co.  Cork,  x. 


Du  hallow  94. 

"OtubneAiA,   or  ConcA  "Ouitine,   the 

barony    of    Corcaguiny    in    the 

Dingle  Peninsula,  xiii,   26. 
"OunifA,  nA,Dooaghs,  parish  of  Kil- 

lorglin,  barony    of  Iveragh,   Co. 

Kerry,  200. 
X>un  Aonf-in,  52. 
Dunasloon,  208. 
X)un  bAoi,  and  "Dun  btn-de,  Dunboy, 

nearBantry,  52,  122. 
"Dun  b6mne,  Dunboyne,  56. 
"Oun  CAom,  222. 

"Dun  ciAnAm,  Dunkerron,  289,  294. 
X)un   'OeAj'OA,    for  "Dun    •OA^-OA,    an 

old    name   for    the    fortress     of 

Ailech,  north-west  of  Derry,  52. 
Duneen  331. 
"Oun  ^uitl,  atLoch  Lein    (Onomas), 

224. 

•Dun  toic,  Dunloe,  60,  293,  331. 
Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork,  38,  118. 
Dunmarke,  292. 
T)un  nA  Hiog,  38. 

v,  224. 


,  or  T)ucAi5  eAttA,  the  barony 
of  Duhallow,  Co.  Cork,  30,  94, 
120,  122. 

eAn  CeAnAnn,  An  c.,  the  residence  of 
Mac  Finghin  Dubh,  west  of 
Kenmare,  122;  An  cCAn  pom\ 
224. 

e  151  pc,  An,  Egypt,  1  68. 

6iie,  the  districts  now  known  as 
Elyogarty  and  Ely  O  Carroll,  in 
Tipperary  and  King's  Co.,  112. 

Gii^e,  a  name  for  Ireland,  212. 

6ine,  2,  passim. 

einne,  the  River  Erne,  188,  222. 

England,  138. 

eocAill,  Youghal,  116,  126,  152,  224. 

eoJAnAcc  Hi  "OonncA-bA,  52,  82,  116, 
2^89;  see  Onaght. 
,  74  passim. 


,  Firies,  Co.  Kerry,  224,  226  ; 

see  Feyries. 
•pAl,    Inis  Fail,     one   of  the  many 

poetic  names  of  Ireland,  156. 
£eil,  An,  the  River  Feale,  126  ;    An 

f?eile,  136,  146,  188,  220. 
Fermanagh,  Rehills  of,  334. 
Feyries,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315;  see  £Ait>j\e. 
Fiesole,  34,  332. 
ponnAfnuc,    probably     Finovv,     a 

tributary  of  the  Flesk,  222,  230. 
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,    probably    the    river   at 

Fines,  128,  226. 
,  nA,  198. 
,  An,  the  River  Flesk  rises  in 

Sliabh  Luachra,   and  flows  into 

Loch  Lein  near  Killarney,  42,  72, 

126,  150,  222,  230  ;    Flesk  Bridge, 

xxiv. 

Flimby,  Cumberland,  194. 
jrlon-opr,  Flanders,  78,  166. 
•p6-olA,    Fodla,    a   poetic  name  for 

Ireland,  2,  passim. 
Foiladown,  Lake,  xxii. 
Fossee,  barony    of   Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315;   Ffossa,  314. 
pnAinj;c,  ATI,  France,  78,  289. 
Freneboule,    barony   of   Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 


,    ATI,    the    River   Galey,    Co. 
Kerry,  220. 
5Ailbtn,  22,   198. 

jgAoi,  ATI,  can  this  be  a  poetic  name 
.for  the  stream  at  Mastergeehy? 
222. 

Garracauragh,  321. 
Garranebane,  Co.  Waterford,  266. 
Garrycamine,  304. 
Garrymeale,  304. 
,  ATI,  94. 
n,   126. 


Glanawe,  314. 

Glandore  Harbour,  Iv. 

Glanerought,  barony  of,  314. 

Glangriskeen,  334. 

^LeAnn,  An,  Glenflesk,  66.  104,  122, 

222  ;  see  Glenflesk. 
5teAnn,  An,  Glin,  Co.  Limerick,  146. 
-ogAnA<ic,     see    An 
130. 
An,  the  Glanooragh, 

a  stream,  tributary  of  the  River 

Gweestin,  which  itself  is  a  tribu- 

tary of  the  River  Laune,  128. 
Gleann  an  Chroim,  39.  _ 
^LeAnn  An   Cuinm  (for  Cpomi),  218. 
SleAnn    111-01  pe,     parish   of   Glana- 

ruddery,  Co.  Limerick,  156. 
$1eAnn      nA     bilAije,    Glennahoo, 

barony  of  Corkaguiny,  Co.  Kerry, 

200. 

Glenflesk,  xxii,  45,  67,  208. 
jnAoi,  An,  126. 
Gortafadda,    barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Gortaloora,  barony    of    Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 


5<>nc  An  cSleibe,  Gortatlea,  parish 

of    Ballymacelligott,    barony    of 

Trughanacmy  Co.  Kerry,  200. 
Gortdarrig,  334. 
Gortdrounlagh.barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Gorthreelacabane,    barony  of    Ma- 

gonihy, Co.  Kerry.  315. 
Gorthshanavohy,    barony    of    Ma- 

gonihy, Co.  Kerry.  315. 
Gowlane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 

Grianan  Lachtna,  near  Killaloe,  164. 
5ulbAn,  T/liAb,  Gulban,  a  mountain 

iu.  Co.  Sligo,  190. 
Gurraneveronry,    barony     of    Ma- 

gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 


n,5,  32. 
Headford  (Lisnagaun),  208. 
Heath  House,  334. 
hollon-o,  Holland,  142. 

lAn,CAn,  An  c.,  the  West,  134. 

IACA  pAiLbe,  a  name  for  Ireland,  106. 

Illaneragh,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Imlisculane,   barony  of   Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Inchicullane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Inchigeelagh,  \vest  of  Macroom,  Co. 

Cork,  1  1  8. 
1mf  bo  p"tie,  Innisbofin,  56  ;    1mr 

bo,  222;  see  1mf  T?mn. 
Inis  Celtra,  332. 
1nif  )?Ait,   264. 
1mf  pei-6Lim,  "Island  of  Feidhlim," 

a  poetic  designation  for  Ireland, 


pinn,  or  Imp   bo  |Tinne,    Inis- 

bofin,  an  island  in  Loch  Ree.    "6 

1nif  t?inn  50  1lieeA6  Ill6ij\e,"  the 

extent  of  Munster,  132. 
1nif  m6p,  the  Great  Island  in  Cork 

Harbour,  80,  94. 
1nfe,  An,  Inch  at  Glenflesk,  44. 
1nj*e,  AH,  Inch,  barony  of  Magunihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  198. 
1nj*e  Hi  1lA"cAille,  237. 
low  A,    a    contraction    for  Hi    TIIAC 

Coille,  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 

Co.  Cork,  1.50. 
Ivagha,  Co.  Cork,  331. 
Iveleary,  38  passim. 
Iveragh.  barony,  Co.  Kerry,  189. 

Kerry,  33,  passim. 
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Kilcash,  30. 
Kildare,  County,  x. 
Kilgorey  Castle,  Co.  Clare,  70. 
Killaha,  Castle  of,  xxii. 
Killaloe,  Rahillys  of,  334. 
Killane,  barony  of  Magonihy,   Co. 

Kerry,  315. 

Killarney,  passim  ;  Rahillys  of,  334. 
Killelane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 

Killenaule,  Rahills  of,  334. 
Killheelane,  313. 
Killmacudd,  Co.  Dublin,  303. 
Killmea,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Killnenoss,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  313,  315. 
Killorglin,  194. 
Killowen,  229. 
Killquane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315,  328 ;    Kilquane,  xiii, 

334- 

Killtyes,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Kilmallock,  334. 

Kilman,  Co.  Dublin,  303. 

Kilmeedy  Castle,  Co.  Cork,  332. 

Kilmore,  barony  of  Clanmorris,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Kilmorna,  O'Mahonys  of,  61. 

Kilmurry,  195. 

Kinelmeky,  Co.  Cork,  331. 

Knockahorin,  334. 

Knockanaroe,  210. 

Knockanecully,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knockanemeris,  334. 

Knockanlibeare,  331. 

Knockareene,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knockburrane,  334. 

Knockearagh,  in  Magonihy,  334. 

Knockihighane,  in  Magonihy,  210. 

Knocklevane,  306. 

Knocknafade,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knocknagoshel,    the    Rahillys     of, 

334- 

Knocknamuikleigh,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 


Laghcarrne,   barony  of   Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

,  126. 

i,  AN  the  River  Lee,  x,  26,  52,  58, 
114,  126,  188,  222,  230,  236;  coif 
94. 


Laugh tley,  306. 

Laune,  see 

teATriAin,  An,  the  River  Laune,  Co. 

Kerry,  x,  10,  26,  98,  188,  204,  220, 

230  ;  Laune  Bridge,  188. 
Leameigligsane,  210. 
teAc    Cuimi,   the  Northern  half  of 

Ireland,  ,280. 
teAc    rho§A,   "  Mogha's    Half,"    a 

name   for   the   Southern  half  of 

Ireland,  158,  280. 
Lee,  see  I/AOL 
teirn     Con     "Ouibe,    or    temi     Con 

CutAinn,  Loop   Head,    in   Clare, 

132. 

Leimnegeilibeg,      barony    of     Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 
tern     UI»T\C,    Tore    Waterfall,    at 

Killarney,  230. 
temtoc,  for  toe  tem.the  Killarney 

Lakes,  x.,    44,  52,   174 ;    see  toe 

te"m. 
"L6iecj\Ai5,  Craglea  on  the  Shannon, 

where  Aoibheall  is  said  to  reside, 

224. 

teicj;linn,  Leighlin,  Co.  Carlow,  188. 
tic,  An,  or  tic  SnAtfi&,  Lixnaw,  Co. 

Kerry,  56,  220,  293. 
tipe,  An,  the  River  Liffey,  10,   21, 

72,  114,  126,  146,  188. 
Limerick,  see  ttnmneAc. 
tiof  HA  n^A^bAn,  274. 
Lisbaby,  xiii.,  335  ;  Lisbabigh,  210. 
Lisnagrave,  in  Magonihy,  334. 
Lisnegaune,   barony  of  Magunihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  327  ;    Lisnagaun,  208. 

Lisnagawn,  xvii. 
Lisswiggeene,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Listowel,  334. 
tifee,   the   Lee,    at    the    mouth    of 

which  Tralee  stands,  21,  146,  152. 
toe   X)eAnr,  114. 
toe  5vnn,  Loughgur,  Co.  Limerick, 

152. 
toe  te"m,  mAimfcin,  the  Abbey  of 

LochLein,xi,  112, 150;  Loghlean, 

319  ;  see  tem-to6. 
tog,    the  Lo,   a  tributary    of    the 

Laune,  188. 
ton-oAm,  54,  112. 
Lough  Erne,  Reihills  of,  334. 
Loughmoe,     Co.    Tipperary,     70  ; 

Loughmore,  323. 
tuACAip,  the  district  around  StiAb 

t«A6pA,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Co. 

Kerry,  18. 
tuA6Aif\  'OeAgAi'd,  280. 
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Limerick,  138,  140,  142, 
146. 
Lyons,  Co.  Kildare,  325. 


,  276. 

tY>A6Aine  ConnACc,  274. 
mAcet>onf  Macedon,  162. 
Macroom,  9,  passim. 
TTlA§  cnu,  Knockmaa,  Co.  Galway, 

295- 

gComce,  niA§  O  £Coincmti,  the 
barony  of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry, 
52. 

,  280. 

ii,    124. 
Magonihy,  barony,  Co.  Kerry,  xv, 

334- 

Ag    HafcAin,  Rahan,  a  parish  to 

the  east  of  Mallow.ICo.  Cork,  126. 
TllA§  SeAnAib,perhaps=  tn  A§  SAinb, 

in  tli  triAitie,  between   Cruachain 

and  Athlone,  104. 
Mahoonagh,  337. 
TTlAig,  ATI,  the  River  Maigue,  220. 
ttlAinj:,  AW,  the    River  Main,    Co. 

Kerry,  10,  52,  66,  120,  126,  132, 

152,  214,  222,  230. 
mAinifci|A      ^Aoice,     Mastergeeha, 

parish  of  Kilcummin,  Co.  Kerry, 

294. 

triAinifcip  Lo6A  L£in,  262,  297. 
Mallahiffe,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315;  Mullahaffe,  320. 
Mangerton,  117. 
itlAop,  An,  230. 
tTlAf      neAriiAp,      An,     Mausrower, 

parish  of  Kilcummin,  barony  of 

Magunihy,  Co.  Kerry,  294. 
Meentogues,  birthplace  of    Eoghan 

Ruadh  O'Sullivan,  xii. 
tTh-oe,  282. 

Milltown  Park,  Co.  Dublin,  71  . 
Monaghan,  Reihills  of,  334. 
Mountaine  Farme,  barony  of  Ma- 

gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Mount  Allen,  Co.  Clare,  70,  95. 
Moyaglasse,  Co.  Kerry,  321. 
Muckross  Abbey,  262. 
rnuipfceithne,  104. 
mtnpne,  Mushera,  a  mountain  to 

the  north  of  Macroom,  190. 
TTIutnA,  30,  passim. 
,  218. 


Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  287. 
Newtown,  334. 
Noghavall,  306. 


Oak  Park,  334. 

O'Brien's  Bridge,  334. 

OiteAn  CiAnno.i-6e,  Castleisland,  Co. 
Kerry,  285. 

Onaght  O'Donoghue,  eojAnAic  Hi 
•OonncA'&A,  the  district  around 
Killarney,  32  ;  see  eo§AHA6c. 


,  Nantes,  136. 
Neuuland,  166. 
Newhall,  Co.  Clare,  70. 


,  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of 
Rosskeen  and  barony  of  Du- 

>  hallow,  Co.  Cork,  84. 

pAilip,  ATI,  Palice,  where  the  Lanne 
River  leaves  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney, 1 88. 

Paps,  the,  Co.  Kerry,  xii. 

Park,  near  Killarney,  287. 

pA]\7\CAf,  Paradise,  Heaven,  160, 
162. 

pAncuf,  98. 

pobAl  tli   CAOitn,   xi. 

popcAfc    nA  tlAnnA,  290. 

pope  nA  triAije,  252. 

Poulegoure,  314. 

Prals-Hoff,  Hamburg,  30. 


Raheen,  xii ;  Morgan  of,  335. 

HAicleAnn,  RAC  TlAicteAnn,  a  fort  in 
the  parish  of  Templemartin,  Co. 
Cork,  the  dwelling  place  of  CiAn, 
from  whom  the  O'Mahony's  are 
descended.  Also  HAijeileAnn,  10, 
24. 

TlAc  5Aifci-6ij;,  Rathgaskig,  parish 
of  Inchigeelagh,  126. 

Rathbegg,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Rathcannan,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 

Rathduff,  210. 

TlAc  Luinc,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork, 
8. 

TIAC  lil6n,  An,  Rathmore,  Co.  Kerry, 
46,  292,  315. 

tlAt  nA  pnAifce,  272. 

Recone(P),  315. 

Rmn,  An,  116. 

Tliogbpoj  b6ipnie,  the  ancient 
palace  of  Bprumha  on  the  Shan- 
non near  Killaloe,  72. 

tliteAC  mdineor  Ui$  m6ipe,Tyvore, 
near  t)un  Cumn,  at  the  western 
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extremity   of  the   Dingle  penin- 

sula, 132. 
tloitfi,  An,  78,  293. 
tlomn    eoptup,    the    Continent    of 

Europe,  2. 
U6irceA6A.  Roche's  Country,  north 

of  the  River  Blackwater,  below 

Mallow,  152. 
Ror,  Ross,  Killarney,  52,  122,  222; 

Ross     Castle,     319,     328  ;    Ross 

Island,  315. 
Uor   beice,  Rossbehy  promontory 

at  the      mouth    of    Castlemaine 

Harbour,  Co.  Kerry,  26. 
Rosbrin  Castle.  331. 
Rossagru,  in  Magonihy,  210. 
K.UACCA6,    ATI,    the  River  Roughty, 

which     flows    into    the    sea    at 

Kenmare,  128,  216,  222. 


,  see 


30. 


,  -An,  England,  8,  42,  56,  78, 

I7O  J    SAfATIA,  140. 

parish  of  Singland,  near 
the  city  of  Limerick,  143. 

ScAincin,  An,  Skarteen,  parish  of 
Aghadoe,  and  barony  of  Magoni- 
hy, 124. 

Scartaglin,  334. 

SceAt,£A,  nA,  the  Skellig  rocks,  west 
of  Kerry,  118,  198. 

SciciA,  Scythia,  88. 

Scottstown,  the  Reihills  of,  334. 

Scrabby,  Rehills  of,  334. 

Scrahanaveal,  Co.  Kerry,  xii. 

Scronedirragh,  209. 

Se»r»&it>,  Shanid,  parish  of  Kilmoy- 
lan,  and  Barony  of  Shanid,  Co. 
Limerick,  122. 

Shimmogh  (Shinnagh),  a  townland 
near  Rathmore,  Co.  Kerry,  46. 

Shiquagh,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Si"6  t)Aimie,  150. 

Six>  bATobe,  74. 

SS*  bei-ob,  probably  S.  bm-ob, 
beside  L.  Lein  (Onomas),  150. 

Si*  bei-obe,  150. 

Six>  CtMiAcnA,  the  fairy  mansion  of 
Rathcroghan,  Co.  Roscommon, 
150;  S.  CjAUAcAn,  74. 

Si-6  SeAnAib,  vid.  triAJ;  SeAnAib,  22. 

Si-6  cu-ijAc,  a  fairy  mansion  on  Tore 
Mountain  at  Killarney,  150. 

SiontiA,  -Ann,  An  c.,  the  River  Shan- 
non, 10,  98,  114,  126, 136, 146, 156, 

l88,    200,    2l6,    222. 


,  AH  c.,  the  River  Suir,  128, 
146,  222. 

Skull,  the,  Co.  Cork,  x. 

SlAinge,  An   c.,  220. 

StiAb,  An,  54. 

Sliabh  Fuaid,  Iv. 

Sliabh  Luachra,  xii,  52,  264. 

Sl/iAb  TThf,  the  Slemish  Mountains 
near  Tralee,  66,  136,  188,  222, 
228. 

Sbftb  ftiAliAc,  Sliabh  Reagh,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  west  of  Ballyvourney, 
128. 

SpAinn,  An,  16,  88,  289. 

SponcfiAuc,  the  Shrone  River  flow- 
ing westward  from  Shrone  Hill, 
along  the  north  of  the  Paps 
range,  128. 

Stagmount,  xii. 

Scyx,  96,  passim. 

Stn-6e  pnrs  228. 

Sunday's  Well,  Cork,  332. 


UAV16,  56. 

UAn^LAn,  AtoA,  a  stream,  called 
Owentaraglan,  in  Co.  Cork.  It 
flows  through  Cuileann  Ui 
Chaoimh  and  enters  the  Black - 
water,  222. 

Teach  Doinn,  three  rocks  called  the 
Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  Harbour,  166. 

UeAihAip,  Tara,  10,  84,  190,  224. 

Teernaboul,  334. 

Thurles,  Rahills  of,  334. 

Ui§  rnolAgA,  Timoleague,  Co.  Cork, 
150. 

Tipperary,  Rahillys  of,  334. 

Ui]A  eogAin,  no. 

Uin  Vo  Cuitin,  the  Netherlands, 
297. 

Tobar  Aodhagain,  or  Egan'sWell, 
xiii. 

Tobar  Riogh  an  Domhnaigh,  Cork, 

332. 
UocAn.  An,  Togher,   near  Dnnman- 

way,  Co.  Cork,  38,  54,  118,  238. 
UocAif\,  An,  for  Cnoc  An   COCAIJA  (?), 

Knocktopher,  122. 
Uoime,  72,  126;  see  Uonn  Uoirne. 
Conn  cLio-onA,  "  Cleena's  Wave  "  in 

Glandore  Harbour,  Co.  Cork,  Iv, 

72,  152,  204. 
Uonn  Tlu-6pAij;e,  in  Dundrum  Bay, 

Co.  Down,  Iv,  72. 
Conn  c6ime,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 

Castlemaine  Harbour,  xiii.xxxviii, 
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26,    114.      Tonn  Cliodhna,  Tonn 

Rudhraighe,  and  Tonn  Toime  are 

the    three    celebrated    "waves" 

on  the  Irish  coast. 
Uonn  ue"i-oe;  another  name  for  Cotin 

clio-tinA  ;  or,  the  name  of  another 

"  wave  "  in   Glandore  Harbour, 

72. 
Conti    CuAige,    the    mouth   of  the 

River  Bann,  72  ;  T.  Tuaithe,  Iv. 
,  Tore  Mountain  and  Waterfall 

at  Killarney,  116,  122,  222. 

Li,  Tralee,  21,  152,  197,  198. 
Trienboule,  315. 
CptnpeALt,  116. 
UtJAtriAiti  or  UtiA'DtriutriAiri,  Thomond, 

22,  52,  82. 
Tubrid,  321,  334. 


Ct>lAi§  ui  JTLoinn,  298. 


Tullig,  334- 
Tuormonagh,  331. 

Uib    t,Ao§Aij\e,   Iveleary,  parish    of 

Inchigeelagh,  Co.  Cork,  126,  230, 

287. 
U'l  b|\uin    (r-puc)  ;    Spuft    bpAin,    a 

river     in     the    west    of     Kerry 

(Onomas),  290. 
Hi  CAoitti,  pobAi.  297. 
Hi  OA6AC,  61. 
Ui   vtoinn  LUA*,  the  district  along 

the   Lee,  called    also 

tli  frtomn,  126. 
tltAi-6,  124. 

United  Kingdom,  the,  79. 
Urroghogale,  195. 

Whitechurch,  Co.  Cork,  71. 


The  spelling  of  the  place  names  given  in  .the  legal  Documents  printed 
in  this  volume,  and  indexed  above  has,  of  course,  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
This  spelling  is  often  wrong,  though  scarcely  ever  misleading.  Thus 
Scronedirragh  should  be  Shronedarragh  ;  Lisswiggeene  should  be  Lissyvig- 
geen,  etc. 
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*'  Abpribasion  "  oaths,  i$8et$eq. 
A-6Ath,  go. 

,  86. 

,  88. 

293. 

,  200,  passim. 
AIAOC,  102. 
Aldi,   IO2. 

Ail/oeArcAt),  88. 
Ame,  lv.,  224. 
Amio6cAC,  140. 
AipeAt>   CAom,  88. 

A1C6AC   UUA£,    An,    295. 

i,  102. 
,  142. 

,  162. 

Alliteration  in  Poems,  1. 
Allo-o,  88. 
Amhrain      Eoghain      Ruaidh      Ui 

Shfiilleabhain,  reference  to,  xii. 
AmiAAin  piAjAAif  true  5eAPA1^c»  1  68. 
Anderson,  Philip,  Census  taken  by, 

in  1692,  xxv. 

Annals  of  Innis  fallen  (Dublin),  331. 
Ao-6,  82,  132,  140. 
Aot>  X)ub,   84. 
Aox),  tnAC   Cumn,  214. 
Aodh  Mac  Curtin,  173. 
AoibitA,  22,  passim. 
Aoi-pe,  150,  passim. 
Aonjuf,  84,  212,  258,  300. 
Aotiguf  Ci]\eA6,  140. 
Apollo,  101. 
Archdekin,  Peter,  304. 
Archilochus,  xxx. 

Apu,  14,    122,    132,   212. 
140. 
,  84. 

,  86. 

,  Seon,  John  Asgill,  xvii.,  52, 
56,  287,   291,  294,  313,  315,  316, 
318,  320. 
AclAOC,  140. 
Acpopf,  64,  passim. 
Aylmer,  George,  324. 


,  128,  passim. 

,    I  O2. 

Ballard,  William,  311. 

t)Ati|M05An     ATI     tlAignif,     lit.     the 

Queen  of  the  Land  of  Loneliness, 

297- 


,    10,  56,  170,  2l6. 

Barrett,  Edmund,  315. 

Barry,  David,  315. 

Barry,  Garret,  of  Dunasloon,  208. 

Barry,  Jam.,  211. 

Bastable,  George,  195. 

Bean  chaointe,  li. 

"beAj\nAf\-o  bpoinnpeATTiAjA,  270. 

beAjxtA,  1  66,  passim. 

b£A]VlA  Cj\iofc,  284;    •O|\eAtn  An  b 

224. 

beAc,  88. 
beACA  Ao"6A  lluAit),  88. 


Bergin,  Dr.  Osborn,  266. 

Bernard,  Francis,  196,  321. 

Betham,  Sir  W.,  331. 

bile  mAc  bpeo^Ain,   74,  88,  124. 

bioblA,  166. 

Blarney,  Baron  of,  26. 

Blennerhassetts  of  Ballyseedy,  194  ; 
Will  of  John  B.,  194  ;  Pedigree  of, 
197  ;  John  B.,  xvi.,  321  ;  "  Blen- 
nerhassett  Pedigree,"  208. 

bo-ob  X)eAp5,   102. 

bom,  Seon,  252. 

Boisleau's  Regiment,  118 

boLcAiiuj',  102  passim. 

boLcAn,  80. 

Book  of  Claims,  referring  to  the 
Kenmare  estate,  96,  332,  333. 

Book  of  Munster,  82. 

bopeAf,  220  passim. 

Bourk,  Nicholas,  323. 

Boyle  O'Reillys,  the,  334. 

Brannick,  Mr.  Laurence,  of  Los 
Angeles,  332. 

bjAACA,    88. 

bneAtiAn,  140. 
Breas,  xxx. 


b|\iAn,  30,  passim. 

b|MAnAi§,  216,   164. 

"  Bricklayer,  the,"  167. 

bf\i§it)  Tlo.oih.  232. 

Brown,   Captain  John,  of  Ardagh, 

death  of,  xix.,  334. 
Browne,  Catherine,  323. 
Browne,  Elizabeth,  316. 
Browne,  Ellis,  323. 
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Browne,  Ff  ranees,  316. 

Browne,  Hellen,  323. 

Browne,  Margarett,  316. 

Browne,    Nicholas,    xvi,    172,    316, 

320,  318,  323,  332. 
Browne,  Sir  Valentine,  xi.,  xxvni., 

30,  232,  305,  314,  316,  320,  321, 

323,  328,  332. 
Browne,  Thomasine,  323. 
"bpun,  bAitmciti,  30. 
bjAtin,  SeA§  An,  Captain  John  Brown 

of  Ardagh,  50. 

AH,    54,    112,    172  ;     bfAUtlAC 

AijMie.  232 

,  84. 

A,  Cornell,  CilleCAif,  232. 
8. 

A  11,      112,       176;        t)UjACA1§, 

10,  214. 
Burke,    Sir    Bernard,    79  ;    Landed 

Gentry  by,  146,  194,  197.    Peerage 

by,  194. 

Butler,  Lady  Honora,  30,  232. 
Butler,  Joan,  sister  of  Pierce,  sixth 

Lord  Cahir,  54. 
Butler,  Richard,  173. 
Butler,  Thomas,  173. 
Byrne,  Daniel,  315. 

Cadogan,  Henry,  323. 
CAefAj\,  50,  passim. 

CA1|AbjAe,    XXX.,    122,   212. 

CAif\bf\e    CeAnncAic    ITIAC   OubcAig, 

295- 
CAij\b|\e  buifc,  86. 

CA1|\b]A1§,    2l8. 

140. 
295. 

AC,  Seon,   293. 
c,   176. 

,  78,  passim. 
Cardannell,  James,  316. 
Carew,  188,  215  ;  Carew's  Map  of 

Iveragh,  225. 
Carey,  Tristram,  320. 

CAj\j\ACAC,    26. 
CAf\|ACAC    eAllA,    I2O. 

CAJAJACAC  rnAinge,  120. 
CAJAJACAC   TIA  blAjuiATin,  120. 

ft4lt,    CAJA]AAc'-ftIl"L,    4. 
,    285. 

140. 

Car  thy,  Owen  Mac  Cormick,  334. 
Carthy,  Teig,  315. 
Carthy,  Tiegue  Mac  Cormick,  333. 
CAf,  86,  passim. 

CAf    IDAf   C01|\C,    212. 
104. 


CACAOIJA  tno-OA^cA,   80. 

CAcbAt)    "O]AAO1,     126. 

CeA-omuf,   100. 

CeAtl/ACATI,    82. 

CeAiLA6ATI,    CAIfll,    72,    83,    212. 

CeAUlACAii  piorn,  82. 
Charles  II.  (of  Spain),  12. 
Chichester  House,  Dublin,  xvii. 
Chute,  Eusebius,  196. 
CiAti,  62,  passim. 
Citinei-oe  ponn,  82. 
Cinne'i'oe  HUAT),  82. 
Cmnj'eAl.AC,  176. 
CiobAn,   150. 

Claims  and  Title-deeds,  331. 
Clancarty,   Lord,  xiv,    Earl  of,   26, 
30. 

iA   bAoifone,   130. 
,  216. 


,   292. 

riA  11  ti  1-6^1,   122. 
Suibne,   214. 
Cupgefitif,  212. 
ClAtin  6151^,  230. 
Cl>Ann    t6bui^,   176. 
ClAnn  UoiriAif,  266  et  seq. 
CtATin  Uuij\e^Tin,   102. 
Clan  Thomas,  178. 
Clarke,  John,  315. 
CUo-onA,  74,  passim. 
Cloyne,  xxxi. 
Cc/btAc,  86. 
Coiien,    140. 

Coif  bpice,  author  of,  xiii. 
Col/^An  CAID,  84. 
Collins,  Con,  of  Kanturk,  136. 
Colin   CiLLe,    143,   232. 
Colman,    Marbhna   of,    for  Cuimin 

Fota,  liv. 
ConAijve,   124. 

CotlAll,    122. 

CeAjAttA6,   104. 

CnAinipeAiriA|\,  280. 

eAcbuAc,  140. 
CotiAlL  ^uibAii,  152. 
ConcubAjA,  82. 

CoricubA|\   CpoimceAiinAc,  270. 
Con6«teAj\  bAi^neA6,  82. 
ConcubA]A    O'ftA-p,  290. 
CotiniAol,  88. 
Conn,  30,  passim. 
ContiA.ccAi§,  190,  282. 
Conner,  Captain  Dermod,  313. 
Conyers,  Charles,  320. 
Cof\c,  25,  31. 


Cork    Historical   and  Archaeological 
Journal,  331. 
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;,  66,  122,  140. 
CAJ*.  140. 

COJMTIAC   fllAbAC,    29O. 

Cormac's  Glossary,  reference  to,  liii. 
Cotters,  the,  of  Great  Island,  95. 
Crawford  Collection  of  Irish  MSS., 

188. 
Creagh,  Sir  Michael,  xvii.,  323. 

i,  14.  84. 
;,  140,  passim. 
Cpomuett,  176,  262  :  Cromwell,  287. 
Cromwellian  Settlers,  178. 
Croneen,  Daniel,  209  ;  Darby,  321  ; 

Timothy,  320. 

Cronin,  33  ;  Daniel,  305  ;  Derby,  305; 
Honnor,  305  ;  John,  315;  Mary, 
305  ;  Philip,  305  ;  Timothy,  xviii.  ; 
Will  of  Timothy,  305. 
Cronine,  Daniell,  305  ;   Darby,  xxiv, 
46,  318  ;  Derby,  315  ;  Teige,  313  ; 
Timothy,  306,  315. 
Crosby     (Crosbie),     David,      315; 
Margaret,  197;  Sir  Thomas,  194, 
196;  William,  196,  292,  321. 
CuculAinri,  58,  passim. 
'/-,  122. 
SenepcAil,  184. 
Cuipc  Si|A]MArn,  184. 
C«|\i,  104,  122,  216 ;  Cur\i  niAC  X)Aipe, 

280. 

Gupr-Ac,  56,  112,  218. 
Cusack,  John,  108. 

D'Acunha,  Don  Luis,  323. 
"OAibi-o,   160,  162. 
164. 

jreij\iceif\,     257. 
tli  "OonncA-oA,   re- 
ference to,  xxii. 

"OAJMUf,    IO2. 

Dathi  the  Strong,  25. 
Dawson,  Colonel,  108. 
Dawson,  Joshua,  xxiv. 
'OeAjjA'6,  140. 

Deane,  Sir  Mathew,  306-311. 
Deane.fRobert,  307. 

t)e  bAL,  eAtnonn,  299. 

"Oe  bA|\|\A,  "OAic,  tnAcReAtnuitin,  300. 

•Demi,  285. 

De'itvope,   150,  passim  ;   Lament  of, 

liii. 

X)e  TlAif,  SeAmuy,  294. 
Denny,  Edward,  196. 
Denny,  R.,  196. 

k,  128,  passim. 
),  228. 


bj\ocAc,  287. 

tlA    tlgAbAp,    293. 

Dineley's  Tour  in  Ireland,  139. 
Dinneen,  Rev.  P.  S.,  xxiv,  334. 
Dodsworth,  Edwd. 
,  1  1  8. 

Ati  S^Ap-A,   287. 

CAtn,  214. 

C|\OT1,    214 

t)o|\6A,  290. 

Spoi^e,  214. 
"DomnAlt  tiA  Ctnle,  xxx,  38,  168. 
Donal  na  Tubraide,  331. 
Donatus,  St.  34. 
'OonjAiL,  140. 
Don  Louis,  12. 
Donn,  xiv. 
T)onn  •pijMrme,  22,  166, 

,  son  of  Milesius,  i56. 
),  82,  106. 

TIA  pjAAipce,  287. 
'OoMn6A'6  CUCAC,  287. 
'Oonn^Ait,  84. 
Donoghue,  Arthur,  313. 

X)UA6    -OAttcA    "OeA^AIt),    86. 

•OUAC  porm,  86. 
TJub,  214. 
•QubcA-6,  287. 
Duggane,  Daniel,  305. 
Dungarvan,  xxxi. 
•OunLAitij;,   104. 
Dyer,  Daniell,  313. 

eACA-6  Aine,  86. 

"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais,"  266. 
Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh,  xxxvi. 
Eagar,  Francis,  xxv.  ;  George,  219  ; 
Eagar  family,  228. 

OAgLAIf    C]A10fC,    22O. 

(jAtnonn,  218. 
&  AH  n  A  CtAon,  86. 


1TIun6AoiTi,  84. 

140. 

,  88. 

,  6  passim. 
pionti,  88 
5tthnbirm.  88. 
Scoc,  88. 
Eibhlinn,  Iv. 

,  tlug|\Aoi  if  Seoti,  mic 
228. 

12,  passim. 
,  212. 
,  186. 

140. 

Emly,  Robert,  313. 
enof,  90. 
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Enraught,  Francis,  208. 
eocAi-6,  88. 

eo£Ati,  4,  54,  140,  300. 
eojAti  m6n,  280. 

OoriAc,  90. 

Af,  232. 

,  82. 
Europa,  100. 
Exchequer  Court,  Bill-books  of,  292. 

t?Ailbe,  86,  164,  276. 
t?Aitbe  vUtin,  84. 
i?Aoile  HA,  204. 

"  Father    of    the    Irish    House    of 
Commons,"  197. 
Conb,  86,  140. 
&V,  140. 

tlf,    122,   212. 

224, 


TjAoii>eAl  SlAf,  88. 

,  130,  passim. 
,  170,  216. 


270. 
,  184. 
,  84. 

j:e"ile  rnicit,  186  ;  CAOJAA  HA,  184. 
Ferdiad,  xxx. 
Ffalvey,  Denis,  305. 
Ffalvy,  Der.,  305. 
PACA  tTlAol/,  84. 
•JT1A6A  ponr»olA,Ax>,  295. 
pAtin,  An,  12,  154,  218. 
Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  extracts  from, 

x. 

Fingall,  Justin,  fifth  Earl  of,  30. 
Finneen  Beg,  42. 
pting-in  t>Al/tA6,  294. 
irtrmgm,  mAc  AOX>A  "Omb,  276. 
"Fionn"  family  of  the  O'Rahillys, 

Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  88,  143. 
Fitzgerald,    Garrett,    315  ;     Lucy, 

168;  James,  332;  William,  335; 

Maurice  of  Castle  Ishin,  30. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord,  of  Ross  Castle, 

xxi. 

Fitzmaurices  of  Lixnaw,  216. 
•plAnn,  276,  300. 
Fleming,  Thomas,  267. 
Fliodhuis,  86. 
Forbes'  s   Gaelic    Names    of   Beasts 

and  Birds,  252. 
Four  Masters,  Annals  of,  89. 
t?nAtij;cAc,  112  ;  t?i\AnticA6,  130,142. 
Froude,  reference  to  Killarney,  xxi. 


,  4,  passim. 
"  Gaelic  Journal,"  108. 
5AU,,  6,  passim. 
Galloway,  Richard,  210. 
Galway,  John,  308. 


WAG  uomAif,  148,  158  ;  5. 
,  158. 

Gervais,  xxvi.,  294. 

Gery,  Sir  Thomas,  317. 

Gibbons,  254. 

SUr,  88. 

^ott,  5ott  WAC  m6|\tiA,  80,  passim. 

Grady,  Daniel,  303,  327. 

5pAom,  S^Atnuf,  300. 

Gray,  Lord  Deputy,  61,  331. 

5j\e&5Ac,  146  ;  ^^AJAI^,  170,  216. 

Grealy,  the  Surname,  337. 

Grian,  Iv. 

Griffin,  33  ;  alias  Archbold,  Jane, 
303  ;  alias  Hehir,  Ellen,  303  ; 
Edmond,  209,  304,  327  ;  Mur- 
tagh,  xviii.,  xxv.,  209,  313,  315, 
316,  317,  320,  326,  327,  287; 
Will  of,  303. 

5t\ioj?A,  8,  56  ;  see  Griffin,  Murtogh. 

Guaire  Aidhne,  217. 
136. 


Hamlet,  reference  to,  228. 
Hamond,  Anthony,  316. 
hAntij\Aoi,  Ati  >OA|\A,  295. 
Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  xxx., 

1  66. 
Hassett,    Stephen,    313  ;    Thomas, 

321  ;  Colonel,  305. 
llAfpA-6  (VlAfpec),  Seoti,  194. 
Hays,  Daniel,  315. 
tlet>?;  e^  8;  Colonel  (Captain)  Rich- 

ard, xxiv.,  42,  287,  304,  305,  307, 


315,  316,  318,  321,  326. 
ehir, 


Hehir,  Patrick,  303. 

heleti,  170. 

Hellen,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Browne, 

96,  316. 
Hera,  101. 
Herbert,  Arthur,  210 ;  Edward 

(Ned),  292,  315. 
Hickson,  Miss,  42. 
History  of  the  O'Mahony  Sept,  by 

Canon  O'Mahony,  332. 
Hollow  Sword  Blades,  Company  for 

making,  307,  321,  329. 
h6mep,  130. 
Honpra,    dau.    Thomas   Butler    of 

Kilcash,  172. 
Hussey,  Maurice,  xxi,  96,  208,  315, 

319.  320. 

1  Aib tin,  eiblin,  46. 
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c,  90. 

An  TjAingin,  122. 

1A|\IA  An    C6CAin,    122. 

lAnt,A  Cilt  X)AnA,  56. 

1AJ\IA  CunfAC,    An    CM    122. 

lAnlA  16un  bui-6e,  122. 

UnU  6  CAlUib,  56. 

lAnlA  SeAnAroe,  122. 

1ci<>e,  140. 

Immelly,  Robert,  315. 

Impine,  An  c.,  142,   166. 

Insiquin,  Earl  of,  304. 

Ie>,  101. 

1obA,  94. 

lonnA-othAn,  86. 

in,  10,  154. 

Ireland :  Its  Scenery  and  Antiquities, 

263. 

InineA,  88. 
Irish      Minstrelsy,      reference      to 

Hardiman's,  liv. 
Irish  Monthly  Magazine  of  Politics 

and  Literature,  reference  to,  xxx. 
Irish  Writers,  O'Reilly,  334,  335. 
Iron  Works  at  Killarney,  313. 
1£  (?  =  A  01*616),  124,  154. 
income  m6n,  212. 
1uno,  128  passim. 
lupicen,  84  passim. 
James  II.,  55,   115 ;   Suppositious- 

ness  of  the  Son  of,  166. 
James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  173. 
Jeremias,  xxxiv. 
Jones,  254  ;  Francis  ,313. 

Keating,  xxxvii ;  Elegy  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Decies,  Iv;  History 
of  Ireland,  xv.,  66,  89,  166,  213  ; 
MS.  copy  of,  lix;  M.  copy  of,  by 
O'Rahilly,  in  the  National 
Library,  Dublin,  Ix. 

Keeffe,  Margrett,  209. 

Keller,  Mr.  Henry  W,,  of  Los 
Angeles,  332. 

"  Kerry  Law,"  xxii. 

Kerry  Magazine,  197. 

Killarney,  Church  Wardens  of,  303. 

King  James's  Parliament  (1689), 
146. 

Knight  of  Glin,  56,  216  ;  146. 

Knowles,  Marten,  313. 

Kyffe,  Denis,  314. 

tA6cnA,  84,  164. 
Lacy,  Margaret,  208. 
Laffan,  E.  G.,  304. 
,  52.  282, 
90. 


Lamentations,  the,  xxxiv. 

.  122  ;  tAo§Aini§,  54. 

,  14. 
,  1  66. 

Lauder,  Archdeacon,  xxi. 
Lavallin,  Miller  (Melchior),  292 
teAbAn  m«ithneA6,  An,  66. 
Leary,  Daniel,  334  ;  Dermod,  332 
Ferdinand,  332. 
,  An,   112. 
,  An,  78,  224. 

287. 
,  126. 
tin,    102. 
liucAn,  166,  228. 
t6btif,  1  80. 
I6buf  tA-6nA6,  287. 
"LoctAnn,  82,  272. 
Lo6tAnn  "LeAtAn,  280. 
tot»A|\,  253. 
tone,  222. 
Lord  Clancarty,  9. 
Lord  Kenmare,  9,  116,  passim. 
Lord  of  Lixnaw,  the,  56. 
,  288. 
,  84,  102. 

,  86. 

,  86. 

t/u§Ai-6  tuAijne,  86. 
"LugAi'b  TTleAnn,   140. 
tun  A,  200. 
Lyllys,  William,  316. 


Ailtin,   120. 
tTlAc  AtntAoib,  216. 
fflAc  An  CeAnntii'be,  12. 
CAnntAi§,  no. 
CAnntAig,  1?inn£in,  294. 
CAnncAig  m6n,  120,  290,  297. 
nA  pAilife,  188. 
HiAbA6,  eo$An,   292, 
294  ;  ConwAC,  294. 

CAnncAi§,  CA-bg,  216. 
WAC    CAncAin,  An  cAtAi]A  ConniAc, 

299- 
McCarthy,    Anna,    alias   Moriarty, 

209. 

McCarty,  Charles  of  Rathduff,  210. 
McCarthy,  Cormac  Riabhach,  208; 

Owen,  son  of,  208. 
McCarthy,  Daniel,  210. 
MacCarthy,      Daniel     and      Anne 

minors,  334. 

McCarthy,  Domhnall  na  Tuile,  238. 
MacCarthy,  Eoghan,  xvii. 
MacCarthy,    Eoghan    an    Mheirin, 

239. 
MacCarthy,  Elegy  on,  6. 
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McCarty,  Florence,  210,  328.    /     Jj 
McCarthy,  Grany,  328. 
McCarthy,  Justine,  315. 
MacCarthy,    Justin,    Lord    Mount- 

cashel,  xiv. 

MacCarthy  Mor,  26,  331. 
MacCarthy  More,,  Domhriall,  made 

Earl  of  Clancare,  32.  ,. 

MacCarthy  Mor's  Country,  188. 
MacCarthy's  of  Gleann  an  Chruim, 

38  et  seq. 

McCarthy,  Owen,  328. 
MacCarthys,  x. 
MacCarthy,   son   of  Cormac   Riab- 

hach,  xi. 
McCarthy,  Will  of  Captain  Eoghan, 

209. 

TflAC   CACA111,   IIO. 
1T1AC  C6t>A,    IIO.     ,     ,    '• 

rriAc  con,  132,  140. 

1TIAC  COtl  fflAJAA,  I2O. 
TTlAC  CnAlt,  82,  2l8. 
mAC  Cn.1Otf)UAin,  IIO. 

Mac  Cuinn,  Tadhg,  ancestor  of  Ld. 

Dunraven,  xxvi.,  294. 
1TIAC  CuniAill,  218. 
MacCurtin,  Andrew,  xiv.,   166,. 
tTlAc  "Oe,   108,  passim. 
1T1AC  *Ooriir»Ai11,   120. 
MacDonnell,  Sean  Clarach,  109. 
MacDonogh,       branch       of       Mac 

Car  thy  s,  27. 

MacElligott,  Winifred,  208. 
ITIAC  pnjin,  214. 
111AC   prijin  triAyvA,   122. 
MacFirbis,  61. 

1T1AC  ^eAfVAilc,  Aiii|\Aiii  piAjAAip,  log. 
Mac  Gillicuddys,  the,  214,  335. 
Mac  Greal,  the  surname,  337. 
Mac  Inery,  Father  John,  160. 

1TIAC  leitl,   120. 
ttlAC    teOITlAin,    I2O. 

ITIAC  tiAj,  140. 

ITIAC  mAtiACCAtl,  All,  264. 
1TIAC  mui|Mf,  56,   2l6. 

TTIAC  -neill,  120. 

tTlAC    plA^AIf,    2l6. 

TTIAS  RAjnAiit,  ni§|\n  of  Castletown- 

roche,  179,  267. 
MacSheehy,  Roger,    son    of    John, 

Ix. 

ITIAC  Hi  neYl"U2l4. 
1TIA505,    90. 

Mahony,  James,  305,  314. 
TTlAible,  54. 
tTlAlAlel,  90. 
mAoi1feA6lAinn,  82. 
TTlAolniuAi-6,  216. 


1TlAo1cui1e,   140. 

Marbhna,  or,  Elegy,  the,  liii. 

Market  and  Courthouse  at  Killarney, 


1T1A]AC    CA 

Mason,  John,  305)  31.5. 

,    287. 

270.,  ; 
,  82. 

May,  Charles,  304,  327.' 
May  we,  313. 

meA-ob,     150,   272;    m.  6j\uActiA, 

104. 

"meill  in  AC  moipin,  294.  ,  / 
mepcuyMuf,  80,  passim.  ~ 
Metres  :  Elegiac,  xl.  ^  Lyrical,  xli.  ; 

Modern  Forms  of  Old,  xlix. 
Metrical  System  of  Poems,  xxxviii. 
tT)ec«fAlerh,  90. 
mile,  12,  passim. 
tnilefiup,  66,  passim. 
Milton's  Lycidas,  92. 
mo$,  86, 
m  05  A,  212. 
rno§A  new,  84. 

ntlA'OAC,     84. 

co|\b,  86,  140. 

peibi]\  86. 
Moore,  John,  307. 
m6|A,  252. 
Morley,   Alderman   John,    of  Cork, 

194. 

Morr  ought,  Micahel,  210. 
Mountcashel,  Lord,  lix. 
Mourning  for  the  Dead,  li. 
mtuliti,  285.  :  ,-. 

rnummeAC,   70,   146,  ^82. 
111uineAtfiATi,  88.  ^ 
tnui)\e,   18,  162. 
mui^eA-oAc,  140. 
nitJi|M|*,  2  1  8. 

1Ylui]Ai|'  ATI  U]Miipin,  287. 
Munster,  Poets  and  Poetry  of,   18. 
i,  272. 
,  82,  104. 

rnuncA-6  miotApA,  287. 
Murphy,  Dr.,  Bp.  of  Cork,  lix., 
Murphy,  John,  18. 
Murphy  MSS.  50,  passim. 
Muskerry,  Lord,  xix. 

flA-OfJAAOC,    84. 
11AO1,    90. 

National  Library,  Dublin,  xv. 
nepcunuf,  80,  passim. 
Tle|\eur>,  80,  passim. 
11  1  All,  54,  passim. 
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THAU  t>ub.  19,  226;   ne"ilt  -cub, 

212. 

tli  Alt  "5lunt>ub,  104. 
ISTiall,  Lament  of  King,  liii. 
jtli  Ri§in,  SiobAn,  292.. 
mul,  88. 
tluA-6,  88. 
,  88. 

,    176. 


290. 


6  blun^Aroe,  bniAn,  272. 
6  bj\eAVlAin,  bjAeilltce,  296. 
6  bfeAllAiti,  bjMAn  bpeAllAd 
6  bneillice,  bpeAllATi,  296. 
6  bjMAin,   iip. 
6  bniAin,  ApA-6,   1  20. 
O'Brien,  Christopher,  70. 
O  bj\iollAin,  bjMAti,  272. 

O    b|\OfnA6A1Y),    bjMATI,    25O. 

O'Bruadair,  45. 

O'Callaghan,   Edmund,   70;   Ellen. 

70  ;  Donogh,  70. 
6  CAoim,  216,  292,  297. 

6   CAO11V»    eAllA,    122. 

O'Carrolls,  45. 

6  CeAtlAcAtn,  70,  122,  216. 

6  CeAtlAi£,   120,  214  ;'  UA*^,  216. 

Oceanur1,  80,  passim, 

6  CeAnnbAill,    122.. 

6  C£ici£  (An   C^iceAfr),  112. 

6  CifeAin,  piVib,   290. 

6  Cot>lACA,  UA-OK*  290.  . 

O'Coinnialain,  Tadhg;  35. 

O'Conaill,  Tadhg,  of  Cork,  332. 

6  Cor»6ubAif\,   no,  214. 

O'Connell,  Peter,  Ix. 

O'Connor,  Dermot,    Translator    of 

Keating,  lix,  138;  Turlough,  208. 
6  co|\^o|\Aiti,  SeAn,  294. 
6  C)\6min,  CA-6J,  of  Rathmore,  465 
rHACJAtriAir',  296;  SeAn,294;  X)IA|\- 

ifiAfo,   293  ;  UA-O:;  "Oub,  96,  287. 
O'Crowley,  Patrick,  236. 
6  cumn,  ^uA^-OAt,   no, 
O'Curry's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  for  the 

R.I.  A.,    ix.,    x.;    46,    256,    266, 

MSS.  in  Maynooth,  125  ;  Malachy, 

267,  288. 

6    T)AtAl£,    bjMAIl,    293- 

O'Daly,  John,  12,  18,  20,  21,  239. 
O'  Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Mun. 

ster,  172. 

Odel,  WilhB.,  320. 
6  'OoiriAi'L,  SeA§An,  267. 
6  'O'OtfinAiLl,,   i  jo,  1  2.0,  214. 
O'Donnell,  Red  Hugh,  8.8. 
O'Donovan,  52. 


O'Donovan's  Topographical  Poems, 

1  60,  215  ;  Tribes  of  Ireland,  287. 
6  X)orm6A'6A,   122. 
6  'OonntA'fcA  An  ^tcAnnA,  122,  290. 
6  "OonndA^A  An  Tlt»i|*,  216,  290. 
6  X)onn6A-6A,  'OothnAt'L    106;    |?inn- 

jm,  42  ;  "OAncA  S^AVIAAI*,  104. 
O'Donoghue     Dubh,     xxviii.,     42; 

Daniel,  100,  210. 
O'Donoghue  More,  Rorie,  33. 
O'Donoghues  of  Lough  Lein,  45. 
O'Donoghues  of  the  Glen,  xxii.,  of 

Glenflesk,  45,  217. 
O'Donoghue,  Timothy  and  Finneen, 


"Ou-OA,     112,. 

O'Duinnin,  Tadhg,  266. 
Odyssey,  reference  to,  xxxvii. 
6  5|\AioA,  140. 

O'Grady,  Dr.  Standish  H.,  252. 
6  TjniobcA,  TTlui^ceAncA6,  96,  289. 
O'Flannghaile,  Tomas,  35. 
6  ViAinneA-oA,  LiAm,  294. 
O'Halloran's    History    of    Ireland, 

213. 

O'Hara,  Charles,  319. 
O'Hartigan,  Dunlaing,  liv. 
6  VilAftACA,  "OAit,  236. 
,  ^84,  86,  124 
olvum,  55,   84,  140. 
tJAipfieAr1,  86. 
O'  Kearney  MS.,  263. 
O'  Kearney,  Nicholas,  no. 
O'Keeffe,  xi. 
O'Keeffe,  Dennish,  211. 
O'Kelliher,  William,  a  priest  called, 

Ix. 
O'  Kelly's     Welcome,      J?Ailce     ti* 

til  CeAilAig,  44. 

O'Kieffe,  Captain  Daniel,  308  ;  287. 
6  lAO§Aine,  214. 
6   t.AO§Aine.    TOiAixmAi-o    tiA    CiLLi- 

neA6,  1  1  8,  et  seq. 
Old  Kerry  Records,  xxii.,  xxvi.,  96, 

194,  197,  285,  292,  332,  334. 
O'Leary,  Captain,  118. 
O'Leary,  V.  Rev.  P.  Canon,  P.P., 

Ixii. 
O'Lionnain,   Elegy  on  O'Twomey, 

92. 
Olliol  Olum,  lament  attributed  to, 

liii. 
O'Longan,  18,  30;  Joseph,  252,  256; 

Michael  Og,  100,  146. 
O'Longans,  Michael  Og,  Paul,  and 

Peter,  lix. 
O'Mahony,     Dermod     Mor,     331; 

Domhnall   of   Dunloe,  xxvi,  ,60; 
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Donnchadh  Caoch,  239;  Very 
Rev.  Canon,  61,  231,  232. 

O'Mahony,   Pedigree,    331. 

O'Mahonys  of  Kilmorna,  61. 

6  ITlAugAnitiA,  'OotinCAp&  CAo6,  4, 
299  ;  DotrmAtt,  293  ;  'OiA|\tiiAiio 
ttl6n,  61  ;  XJiAnniAix)  65,  60  ; 
eAWonn,  288;  SeA§Ati  rnein^eAd, 
60. 

6  TYlei1ir»,  TJlAol-UAJAin,  287. 

o  rn6n-6A,  no. 

6  mtniiitieACAin,  1T1tiin.if,  293. 
O'Mulchaoine,  Diarmuid,  239,  288. 
O'Mullane,  John,  lix. 
O'Neagh tan's  Lament  for  Mary  of 

Modena,  reference  to,  xxxv. 
6  TleATinCAtiAiti,  ThAlA/,  270. 
6  ti£iyt,  no,  120. 
6    pnirii£leirce 

280. 

Oracle  of  Delphi,  101. 
O'Rahallie,  Tho.,  x. 
O'Rahellie,  David  M'Donell,    Der- 

mot  M'Donell,  and  Conohor,  x. 
O'Rahely,  John  M'Morice,  x. 
O'Rahilie,     Gullinew,    Shane    and, 

Donell,    x ;    Teig    M' Shane,    x  ; 

Gillnow  and  Shane,  x. 
O'Rahill,  Morish,  x  ;  Morogh,  x. 
O'Rahilly  and  O'Reilly,  discussion 

on  the  names,  by  Fr.  Wolfe,  335, 

336,  337- 
O'Rahilly,  Domhnall'ac  Murchadha, 

xiii.,  334. 

O'Rahilly,  Egan,  passim. 
O'Rahilly,  Murrogh,  xiii. 
O'Raly,  Conogher  rwo,  x. 

6    TlAO$AilA1$,     120. 

6  n^A^Ain,  214. 

O'Reilly,   Edward,   ix.,    117;    John 

Mor,  ix.  ;  Thomas,  70. 
O'Reilly 'slrishWriters,  ix.,  256,  335. 
Onpnn,  228. 
O'Rhawly,  Donell,  x. 
O  tti£in,  SeAti,  290. 
6  tlitin,  uuAtAt,  no. 
O  tlio5bA^t)Ain,  299. 
6  TUplleAiAiti,  mbeA^vo,  290. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  xix. 
Orpen  family,  228. 
6  TluAipc,  122,  214. 
O'Scanlans,  xi. 
OfcA]A,  42,  passim. 
6  SeAinufAig,  122. 
6  Seo6pA-6A,  SeAn,  289,  293. 
O'Suilleabhain,  Eoghan  Dubh,  209, 

294 ;   Eoghan  Ruadh,  Poems  of 

77- 


O  SwitteAbAiti  1Tl6p,  289. 
O'  Sullivan,  Philip,  xxv. 
O'Sullivans,  principal  branches  of, 

214. 
O'Sullivan,    Sylvester,    depositions 

of,  xxi. 
Ovid,  130. 


tiAom,  160,  178,  232,  266 
St.  Patrick,  143. 

32,   passim. 
PAOJ>.  PALAIS,  294. 
PAOJ\AI§,  170. 
PA^A,  ATI,  98,  112. 
Park  na  Croha,  188. 
pA|\timenc  Clomtie  CotnAif,  178. 
,  108. 


,  92. 

Philip  V.  (of  Spain),  12. 
pJilegoti,  92. 
plioebuf,  52,  passim. 
Phoenix,  42,  passim. 
plub  6  plib,  272. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  168. 
P6t,  1  60. 

Porter,  J.,  314  ;  Robert,  323. 
Power,  Mr.,  of  Seafield,  xxxi. 
Pretender,  the,  xxiv.,  24,  33,  no, 

113,  167. 

p|Monnj*A,  AH,  166. 
Purcell,  Nicholas,  70,  323. 

Quarter  Session,  184. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  27. 
Quitrent,  307. 


UA§t1A1C    CAff*1AciA6,    287. 

Rahilleys,  different  families  of  the, 

334- 
Rahills,    different   families    of   the, 

334- 

Rahilly,  Morgan,  313  ;  John,  334  ; 
Tom  of  Coolcashlough,  335  ; 
Patrick,  grandson  of  Aodhagan, 

XXXV 

Rahillys,  different  families  of  the, 

Rahily,  Daniel,  xiii.,  211. 
Rahily,  Michel,  xiii.,  211. 
tlAtroAt  t>|\AtiticAtiA6,  287. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  115. 
Rapps.  of  Glenflesk,  xxv. 
ftACAtt/le,  tnuititicin,  297. 
Rawley,  Daniel,  x. 
Reeves,  Anne,  208;   James,  208. 
Rehills,   different  families   of   the, 
334- 
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Reihills,  different  families  of    the. 

Reillys,  different  families  of,  334. 

Tle'itceAnn  TJA  tflutfiAn,  172. 

Renehan,  MSS.,  2,  passim. 

Revenue,  Commissioners  of,  307. 

Reynolds,  Roger,  267. 

TleAdcA,  86. 

Rice,  Col.  John,  318  ;  Stephen,  331 ; 

Sir  Stephen,  324  ;  Richard,  lix. 
Richards,  John,  196. 
TH-Dine,  An,  216. 
tli<oine  (AW  SteAnnA),  56. 
fliT>ine  QnA)  SionAnn,  158. 
Hi  pitib,  100,  112. 
tlifeAfc,  176. 
til  S^Atntif,  230,  295. 
tti  Seoinre,  no. 
TloAn,  86. 

Roberts,  George,  xvi/ 
Roche,  Mr.,  of  Co.  Waterfrd,  xxxi. 
Rogers,   Robert,  of  Ashgrove,  Co. 

Cork,  194. 
Tloibin,  288. 
Tloibin  An  UobAC,  122. 
Tl6ifccA6,   An,  56,  176,  216. 
TloieeA6cA6,  88, 
tl6riiAnAi§,  Catholics,  295. 
HOf.  88. 
HtJAdcAc.  224. 
fltiAncAi£,  216. 
lltufcin,  285. 
Rylands,  Mrs.,  Manchester,  188. 


SACfAt1A6,    1  86. 

SAefAn,  204. 

SA  torn  on,  204. 

SAtcAin,  CAipt,  66;  f.  nA 

214. 

SAihAin,   184. 
SAtnfon*  130. 
Sancho  Panza,  296. 
SAfAnA6,  204. 
SACAn,  160,  162,  287. 
SCAnntAin,  tntnnncin,  297. 

SCOC.   20. 

Sc6cA,  80,  passim. 
Sc6cuf,  130. 

,  lonnAnA-6,  86. 

,  220,  228. 

An  t)iomAif,  214. 

.   98,    140,    166,    224,    228  ; 
214,  284. 


SeAn  nA  tlAichineAch,  18. 

f,   166. 

n,  276. 

,  "OAibi,  293. 

,  218,  252. 
Sec,  90. 

Shelbourne,  Earl  of,  xxvi. 
Shinkwin,     O'Rahilly's     mot    con- 
cerning, xxix. 
Site,  132. 

SIO-OA  An  ei6  bui-6e.  140. 
Siot>  tnt)|\iAin,  10. 
Siot  tn6px)A,  10. 
SionAn&6,  An,  256. 
Skiddy,  Nicholas,  321. 
Slattery,  Conner  and  Denis,  210. 

StiOiC      CA1f,    122. 

Slio6c  Cem,  122. 

Slio6c  Cumn,  126. 

Stioic  eo6Ai*,  122. 

Sliocc  eo§Am,  126. 

Stio6c  piLib,  122. 

SneA-6$uf,  84. 

Sot,  164. 

SotAth,   138. 

Solomon,  130 ;  Soloman,  164. 

Spain,  King  of,  12. 

SpAinne&6,  142. 

Spencer,  William,  324. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  230. 

Spring,  Alice,  208. 

SnACA  tA-onAC,  287. 

Snti,  88. 

SCAC,    1I1OCAJVO    Og,    296. 

Stack,  John,  119. 

Stanton,  Mr.  P.,  179. 

St.  Bridget,  Life  of,  332. 

St.  Coelan  of  Inis  Celtra,  332. 

St.  Donatus,  Bp.  of  Fiesolae,  332. 

Scibin,  CAIC,  252. 

Stowe,  MSS.,  22,  passim. 

Strachan's  Old  Irish  Paradigms,  22. 

Strachan,  Professor,  188. 

Stradbally,  xxxi. 

Sullivane,  John,  307. 

Swift's  Works,  extract  from,  Iv. 

Swiny,  Miles,  315. 

Sybil,   128. 


»        . 

SeAn  An  CUAfAin,  287. 

Seanchan,  Lament  for  Dalian,  liv. 

SCAD  ClAnAC,  299. 


,  56,  82,  140,  216. 
CA-&S  An  -OunA,  38,  238. 
CA-65  An   thuttAig,  216. 
CA-65  X)ub,  CAdcnA,  287; 

287 ;  Speech,  291 ;  CuAnAf gAt»A 
290. 

,  mAC  mun6Ait>  niic 
276. 
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UA 


,  60. 
,  AH,  268. 


Teige,  mac  Dermod,  macCormac,  33. 

uhecif,   92. 

Tholsell  Court  of  Corke,  308. 

An  CA^Ainn,  218. 

Cirm    ITIA]\A,   288  ;   CeArmA 

291. 

Coif  rtiAinge,  290. 

5t/mtie  An  Cuif\ni,  218. 

ITIufcpAise,  218,  290. 
UijeAntiA  tiA  r>t)6ireA6,  216. 

UlCAtt,    22. 

triAc   "OiAiAtnA-oA,  276. 
AH    CAipin,  287. 
Tories,  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
Torna,  Lament  for  Core  and  Niall, 

liv. 
C6|\ui$eACc   CeAU,ACAiti    CAipl,  85, 

213. 

Toryes  and  Rapparees,  306. 
Trias  Thaumaturgia,  332. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MSS.,  179, 

passim. 
Cnicon,  92. 
UuACAt  UubAipceA6,  287, 

U«i|\5eriur.  295- 
U«f,  102. 
Typhon,  22. 


270. 


tlA  bjM^cL^in,  CACA!.  CiwrfiAi,  280. 
HA  C6ipiti,  CAipbpe  cyvom,  276. 
UA  "OoniiiAil/l,   10. 
11  A  X)O£AJ\CA,    10. 

tlA   £lAl£beA}ACA1$,     10. 

HA  Ti1ci-6fr,  138. 


270. 

tlA    mUp6A<)A,   tJlttlAW,   236. 

UA  RA^Aitte,  Aox)A§An,  passim. 

tjA    UUAI^C,    IO. 

Hi   CeAVlAdAiti,  pcbut,  292. 

1JIA1-6,    190,   280;      tllcA1§,    282. 

UHA,  150,  passim. 
"  Upstarts,"  293.1 

Valentia,  Baron  of,  32. 

Valentine    Brown,   Lord   Kenmare, 

passim,  Nuptials  of,  172. 
Vemif,   128,  passim. 
Virgil,  "  Gallus,"  of,  92* 

Walford's  County  Families,  197. 

Walters,  Dominick,  306. 

War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gall,  213. 

Warner,  39. 

Webb,  Jarnes,  305: 

Weldon,    William,    304,    305,    316, 

321. 
Whately's  Easy  Lessons  on  Money 

Matters,  35. 
White,  Colonel,  292. 
Wicksteed,  Mr.  Francis,  335. 
William  III.,  115. 
William    and    Mary,    reference    to 

Acts  of  Parliament  passed  settling 

succession  on,   166. 
Windele,  188. 
Woulfe,  Father  Patrick,  335. 

Zeitschvift  fiiv   Celtische   Philologie, 

266. 
Zeus,  100. 
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